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AMBRIDGE, the chief town of the 

county so named, lies forty-eight miles 
north-northeast of London. It takes its 
name from the river Cam, which was an- 
ciently called Granta. By the Saxons it ap- 
pears to have been known as Grantadrycge. 
It is also supposed that Cambridge, and not 
the adjacent village of Grantchester, was 
the Grantaceaster of the Saxons. There 
are, however, traces of a camp at Grantches 
ter. In 870 the Danes ravished the country 
in this district, aud are said to have destroy- 
ed the town. King John, in the second year 
of his reign (1200 A. D.), granted a charter 
13 
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CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


to the town, permitting it to have a guild of 
merchants, and in 1207 confirmed the bur- 
gesses in their privileges in perpetuity. Ip 
1225 they paid a fine of fifty marks for haw 
ing their liberties, and in 1227 Henry III. 
confirmed their charters. The town has 
sent two members to Parliament from the 
earliest period. The university sends two 
members of its own. The population, in- 
cluding the members living in college, is 
somewhat less than thirty thousand. There 
are fourteen parishes, and as many churches, 
none of which are remarkable for their 
beauty. The most curious is that of the 
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Holy Sepulchre, which is one of the few in 
England which have a round tower. The 
town is not generally pretty or picturesque, 
but the gardens at the back of the colleges, 
by the Cam, are extremely beautiful in the 
summer months. Its architectural features 
depend chiefly on the college and university 
buildings. 

The University of Cambridge is one of 
the two ancient institutions of the kind ex- 
isting in England. Overlooking several 
fabulous accounts of its origin, its true his- 
tory may be said to begin at the beginning 
of the twelfth century. It was in 1110 that 
Joffrid, Abbot of Croyland, sent over to his 
manor of Cottenham, near Cambridge, Gisle- 
bert, his fellow monk and professor in divin- 
ity, with three other learned monks. These 
came over to Cambridge, and in a hired 
barn taught their sciences, and in a short 
space of time drew together so great a num- 
ber of pupils that, in the second year of 
their coming, no single building was able to 
containthem. Perhaps even this statement 
is doubtful. At any rate, when Alfred of 
Beverly was student here—viz. 1129 A. 
D. — there were as yet no public halls or 
hostels, but each one lived in his own hired 
lodging. 

The first regular society of students was 
that of Peter-house, founded in 1257. About 
this time students commenced to live to- 
gether in hostels, under the rule of a princi- 
pal, at their own charges. These hostels 
were named after the saints to whom they 
were dedicated, the churches which they ad- 
joined, or persons who had bu‘lt or former- 


_ ly possessed them. In the year 1280 there 


were as many as thirty-four, and some of 
them contained from twenty to forty mas- 
ters of arts, and a proportionate number of 
younger students; but all these hostels de- 
cayed by degrees when endowed colleges 
began to appear. Trinity hostel survived 
all the rest, and continued till 1540. These 
hostels were the beginning of what may be 
called the College System, which distin 
guishes the sister universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge from those of Edinburgh, Lon- 
don, and the continent. 

It was between the latter part of the thir- 
teenth and the close of the sixteenth centu- 


ry that all these royal and religious founda 
tions were endowed which now constitute 
the university. Hugh de Balsham has the 
honor of being the first benefactor in this 
way. Michael House was founded by Hen. 
ry de Stanton in 1324, and King’s Hall 
by Edward III. in 1332, both of which were 
absorbed into Trinity College by Henry 
VIII. in 1546, Clare Hall, as it used to be 
called, one of the earliest and now one of 
the prettiest colleges in Cambridge, was 
founded by the Countess of Clare in 1326, 
Henry VI. has left himself an imperishable 
monument in the splendid foundation of 
King’s College; and his queen, Margaret, 
commenced the foundation of Queen’s Col- 
lege, which was added to by Elizabeth Wid- 
ville, queen of Edward IV. Lady Marga 
ret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, 
mother of Henry VII., founded Christ's 
College and St. John’s at the beginning of 
the tenth century, and also the divinity pro- 
fessorship named after her. Henry VIII. 
appropriated part of the spoils of the mon- 
asteries to the foundation of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Queen Margaret augmented the 
endowment. The five Regius professor. 
ships were endowed by Henry VIII. Cam- 
bridge was frequently visited by the plague, 
and university proceedings were suspended 
by it in 1642 and 1666. In 1643 Cromwell 
took possession of the town, and the most 
eminent loyalists were expelled from the 
university. Almost all the colleges had sent 
their plate to the king at Nottingham. As 
might be expected little was done for 
the university in this troubled century; in- 
deed no new college was added until the 
founding of Downing College in 1800. 

The predominance of the religious ele 
ment in the college discipline is to be attrib 
uted as much to the circumstances and 
manners of the times in which the colleges 
were founded, as to the piety of the found 
ers themselves. There were, for example, 
the Dominicans, or Preaching Friars, whose 
house is now turned into Emmanuel College. 
The friars who lived in the convent were ca 
pable of degrees, and kept their “acts,” or 
exercises for degrees, as other university 
men. There were, however, frequent quar 
rels between them and the other students. 
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_ To the cause is to be traced the condition of 


celibacy upon which, with scarcely any ex- 
ception, the fellowships are tenable; the 
masters of colleges, however, may all marry. 
There is a disposition among some mem- 
bers of the university to procure a relaxa- 
tion of this rule. With the exceptions of 
Trinity Hall and Downing College, some 
members at King’s, and a few at other col- 
leges, the fellows are obliged to take holy 
orders within a limited period or vacate 
their fellowships. 

The present university statutes were con- 
firmed by Queen Victoria, by order of coun- 
cil, July 21, 1858. The governing body is 
the senate, and the building where they 
meet is called the senate-house. All uni- 
versity laws are approved by an elected 
body called the council, before they are sub- 
mitted to the senate. The executive pow- 
ers are intrusted to a chancellor, high-stew- 
ard, vice-chancellor, commissary, and asses- 
sor. The public orator is the voice of the 
senate upon public occasions. The protect- 
ors superintend the discipline and morals of 
all persons in statu pupillari; they are 
present at all congregations of the senate, 
read the graces and take the votes. The 
registrary is responsible for the graces be- 
ing offered in due form, and has charge of 
the university records. There are three 
terms in this university, — the Michaelmas 
or October term, the Lent term, and the 
Easter term, To take an ordinary A. B. de- 
gree a student must reside nine terms. 
The A. M. degree follows three years after. 
Dissenters are not excluded by the terms of 
the new statutes from taking degrees, except 
of course in divinity. 

There are four classes of students; name- 
ly, Fellow-Commoners and Noblemen, Pen- 
sioners, Sizars, and the distinguished stu- 
dents who are elected scholars on the foun- 
dation of their college. The first class are 
so called from their dining at the Fellows’ 
table; they wear silk and embroidered 
gowns, and pay heavier fees. The Pension- 
ers are the great body of students, who are 
not on the foundation, and who pay for their 
own commons; namely, dinner in hall, and 
so forth, and for their chambers. The 
Sizars are the poorer students who are ad- 


mitted at lower charges than the Pensioners, 
but wear the same dress, and are no longer 
subject to the performance of menial offices, 
as they once were. Some of the colleges, 
especially St. John’s and Trinity, have very 
liberal endowments for the Sizars, and very 
considerable pecuniary assistance is given 
to the more deserving of them, so that no 
youth of real ability, industry and good 
character need be deprived by poverty of 
the advantages of a university education. 
The scholars are elected, by examination, 
from the pensioners and sizars; they are on 
the foundation of the college, have rooms 
and commons free, and have other emolu- 
ments. The fellows are subsequently elect- 
ed from the scholars, though there are ex- 
ceptions. At Cambridge the fellowships 
are generally confined to members of the 
college, and are not, as at Oxford, open to 
the competition of the whole university. 
The usual age of admission is from seven- 
teen to twenty. Before a student can be 
admitted he must obtain a certificate from 
some master of arts of the university, of be- 
ing sufficiently instructed in Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics; this certificate must be 
sent to the tutor of the college, with the 
caution money, which in the case of a pen- 
sioner amounts to fifteen pounds. At some 
colleges there is an examination previous 
to matriculation in addition to the above. 
The great prizes in the university are the 
Fellowships, of which there are four hundred 
and thirty tenable for life, though in most 
cases subject to the condition of taking holy 
orders within a limited period. Their value 
varies from five hundred to one thousand 
five hundred dollars per annum, and the 
Senior Fellowships are often two thousand 
five hundred dollars or more. There are 
also stipends attached to all the college of- 
fices,— those of Dean, Bursar, Steward, 
and so forth. The office of Tutor is one of 
great honor and emolument. The Chancel- 
lor gives annually two gold medals to the 
two commencing bachelors, who, having 
taken a senior optime’s degree in mathemat- 
ics, show themselves the greatest proficients 
in classical learning. The members of Par- 
liament for the university give annually four 
prizes for the best dissertation in Latin 
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prose. There are numerous other universi- 
ty distinctions, both scholarships and other 
kinds. The university comprises seventeen 
colleges. 

Few of the college buildings present an 
imposing fagade to the streets, — King’s is 
the only one of which this may be said, — 
but the quiet and interesting beauty of the 
courts in the interior is very pleasing. The 
Senate-house should be mentioned where 
the university examinations are held, degrees 
conferred, and all the public business of the 
university concluded. The Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum is the finest of the modern addi- 
tions. Viscount Fitzwilliam bequeathed, in 
1816, half a million dollars in South-Sea An- 
nuities, the interest of which was to build 
and support a museum. He also left a very 
valuable collection of books, paintings, and 
so forth, as a nucleus for future contribu- 
tions. G. Basevi was the architect. The 
‘University Library is a fine mass of build- 
ings of different periods, and contains near- 
ly two hundred thousand volumes. The 


Geological Museum contains the original 
collection vf Doctor Woodward, which, out 
of respect to the founder, has been kept in 
its original state, unmixed with more recent 
and vastly more numerous and interesting 
acquisitions. The university is indebted 
for many of these geological treasures to 
Professor Sedgewick. The Mineralogical 
Room contains the valuable collection of the 
late Sir A. Hume, Charles Brooke, and 
Henry Warburton. The Pitt Press is a 
Gothic structure, built in honor of Mr. Pitt, 
who was educated at Cambridge. It con- 
tains the university printing-offices, which 
are very extensive and well conducted. 
There is also agood Anatomical Museum, 

There is a very good hospital founded 
under the will of Doctor Adenbrooke in 
1753- The observatory contains some very 
fine instruments, amongst which is to be 
noted a large equatorial telescope, presented 
by the Duke of Northumberland in 1835. 
The object glass 1s twelve inches in diame- 
ter, and twenty feet focal length. 


YORK AND YORK MINSTER. 


RUINED CASTLES OF YORKSHIRE. 


HE city of York, capital of Yorkshire, 
England, is situated upon both sides of 

the river Ouse, at its junction vith the Fuss, 
one hundred and ninety-one miles north of 
London, and fifty-eight miles northeast of 
Manchester. The Ouse is here crossed by 
a handsome bridge, and there are several 
across the Foss. York consists of the city 

" proper and suburbs, the latter ot whith lie 
mostly upon the opposite side of the Foss, 
The city is nearly three miles in circuit, and 
is inclosed by ancient walls originally 
erected by the Romans, but restored by 
Edward II. and since repaired. It is 
entered by four principal gates, and the 
streets are generally narrow, but several 
have been improved and widened of late 


years. Many of the houses have a very an- 
tique appearance. 

York Minster, or the cathedral, is the 
finest church in England. Its history be- 
gins in the seventh century, but the present 
edifice was commenced in 1171 and com- 
pleted in 1472. It is built in the form of a 
cross, with a square tower rising from the 
intersection of the transept and nave to the 
height of two hundred and thirty-five feet, 
and two others, each one hundred and nine- 
ty-six feet high, flanking the west front, 
which is highly ornamented. The extreme 
length is five hundred and twenty-four feet, 
and the breadth across the transepts two 
hundred and twenty-two feet. The east 
window is seventy-eight feet high and thirty 
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INTERIOR OF YORK MINSTER 


wide, and is filled with stained glass repre- 
senting some two hundred historical events. 
An elaborate screen contains statues of all 
the kings of England from William I. to 
Henry VI.; and upon this screen is placed 
the organ, one of the finest in the kingdom. 
Many of the monuments in the interior of 
the cathedral were much injured, aad 
some of them destroyed, in the time of the 
Commonwealth. {It has a peal of twelve 
bells, one of which weighs eleven and a half 
tons and is the largest in Great Britain. 
The edifice has been twice nearly destroyed 
by fire, — in 1829 by an incendiary lunatic, 
and in 1840 by the negligence of a workman. 
The archbishop’s palace is situated on the 
north side of the cathedral. It was built 
toward the close of the twelfth century, after. 
ward repaired, and is now used as the li- 
brary of the dean and chapter; and the resi- 
dence of the archbishop is now at Bishop- 
thorpe, a short distance from the city. 

York possesses many other churches, 
numerous schoo!s, an ancient Gothic guild. 
hall and iarge mansion house, the valuable 
museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety, public baths, a castle occupied by the 
assize courts and the county prison, a large 
modern jail, a merchants’ hall, handsome 
assembly-rooms, a concert-room, theatre, 


lecture-hall, numerous charitable institu- 
tions, and extensive cavalry-barracks. The 
manufactures are not very important; and 
though the means of communication, both 
by water and railway, are very extensive, the 
trade of the town is mostly local. The ecclesi- 
astical province of the archbishop of York in- 
cludes the dioceses of Carlisle, Chester, Dur- 
ham, Manchester, Ripon, Sodor and Man, and 
York, except a portion which is in the dio- 
cese of Ripon, and divided intu the arch- 
deaconries of York, East Riding, and 
Cleveland. Thecity returns two members 
to Parliament. 

In the year 70 the Romans made Eborac 
um the capital of the province of Maxima 
Czsariensis. Under the Saxon heptarchy 
it was the capital of Northumbria and after- 
terward of Deira. The citizens joined the 
Scotts and Danes against William the Con- 
queror, who after their defeat razed the 
city to the ground. It was partially rebuilt, 
but destroyed by fire in 1137. Between the 
years 1349 and 1604 it was five times severe- 
ly ravished by plague. Fairfax captured 
it from the royalists in 1664, and James II. 
in 1688, for its opposition to the arbitrary 
measures of the crown, took away its char- 
ter. 


The ruins of the castles of the former 
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baronial owners of Yorkshire are numerous. 
Some of them are in considerable preserva- 
tion, and others rendered more venerable by 
the hoary hand of time. 

Pontefract Castle stands conspicuous as 
the scene of many a bloody story in English 
history ; Conisbourg, with its Norman keep, 
in fine preservation, is also historical and 
will ever be regarded with interest by the 
readers of Scott. There are several others 
of minor importance; and not much re- 
mains of Knaresborough Castle. But that 
little is on many accounts of deep interest. 


It stands on one of the most picturesque 
spots in Yorkshire, overhanging the sullen 
Nidd, which at Knaresborough is crossed 
by two stone bridges. The remains of the 
castle are massive. It afforded shelter to 
the murderers of Thomas-d-Becket, aad 
formed a temporary prison for Richard I. 
A part of it is now used as a prison for the 
forest of Knatesborough. Near it is the 
famous “Dropping Well,” which has re- 
markably strong petrifying qualities; and 
St. Robert’s Cave, the scene of the murder 
committed in 1745 by Eugene Aram, 
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Derbyshire Scenery. 


ERBYSHIRE is a central county of 
England, consisting of a level or mod- 
erately hilly district, abounding in fine 
scenery, fertile, well cultivated, and rich in 
minerals. It is watered by the Derwent, 
Trent, Dove, Wye, Earwash, and Rother. 
The southeastern parts produce wheat, bar- 
ley, and other kinds of grain; the northern 
part, where the surface is more hilly and the 
climate colder, is occupied chiefly by oat- 
fields and pastures. The elevated region 
called the High Peak, consisting of a suc- 
cession of bleak hills, some of which rise two 
thousand feet above the sea-level, inter- 
spersed with narrow valleys, is famous for 
its romantic scenery. Dairy husbandry is 
carried on in nearly all quarters of the coun- 
ty, and yields upwards of two thousand tons s 
of cheese every year. Among the hills are 
raised small sheep and a breed of slight, 
slender horses. Among its minerals are 
coal, iron, zinc, lead, copper, gypsum, black 
and variegated marble, fluor spar, small 
crystals called Derbyshire diamonds, chalce- 
dony, jasper, and a few onyxes. The coal- 
field covers an area of about one hundred 
and ninety thousand acres, and belongs to 
the same great field which extends over part 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire and part of 
Nottinghamshire. The lead-mines have 
from time immemorial been let on lease, and 
are subject to several very ancient and pe- 
culiar laws. Courts, for the adjustment of 
disputes occurring and debts contracted in 
working these mines, are established in each 
mining district, and are presided over by the 
lessee’s steward, who is assisted by twenty- 
four jurymen. There is another office 
called the Varmaster, whose duty it is to put 
miners into possession of the veins which 
they may have discovered, and to collect 
the rent due to the lessee of the crown or 
the lord of the manor. 

Derbyshire is traversed by the Grand 
Trunk, Trent and Mersey, Earwash, Derby, 
Cromford, Nutbrook, Chesterfield, Peak 
Forest, and Ashby de la Zouch canals, and 


DERBYSHIRE SCENERY. 


by the Cromford and High Peak, North 
Midland, Midiand Counties, Birmingham 
and Derby Grand Junction, and several 

branch railways, beside a number of private 

railways for the transportation of produce 

from the mines. In the mountain district 

there are numerous tepid springs. 

There is no English county which pre- 
sents such a variety of scenery as Derby- 
shire. While the surface of the southern 
district is, for the most part, pretty level, 
and contains nothing remarkable in its 
hills, and consequently little of the pictur- 
esque, the northern part abounds in hill 
and dale, and the scenery in many places is 
romantic and sublime. The country rises 
gradually from the south to the town of 
Wirksworth, and thence to the north as- 
sumes a mountainous appearance which it 
continues to possess to its extremity. 
These elevations are the commencement of 
that mountain ridge, which thence divides 
the island and extends into Scotland. In 
hilly districts some of the villages are very 
beautiful, but that which constitutes the 
most picturesque and singular scenery of 
this country is the great number and variety 
of smaller valleys or dales with which the 
limestone district abounds. These may 
differ in extent and some particular circum- 
stances, but the general characteristics of 
them are precipitous rocks of very singular 
and picturesque forms, with mountain 
streams and rivulets running through the 
lower parts of the dales, the sides of which 
are generally well-wooded. 

These localities are the resorts of artists 
who sketch from nature, and naturalists who 
delight in the pleasures of study and search 
for novelties in their favorite science. 
Turner, the great landscape painter, is said 
to have been inspired here to create some of 
his best chef d euvres, which are still unex- 
celled and continue to be admired by the de- 
lighted throngs who daily visit the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square, London; and 


they who have sojourned in these favored 
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spots have been unanimous in the 
expression of the great gratification 
afforded them by the contemplation 
oftheir beauty. Nor is it only the 
artist and scientist, not to speak of 
the lovers of the marvels of nature 
in general, who are attracted here ; 
for this region is the angler’s and 
marksman’s paradise, there being an 
abundance of finny and feather 
game, and the rider across country 
is put on his metal and must be a 
bold and skillful horseman to follow 
a pack of hounds where they will 
lead him. 

We cannot but hesitate a little to 
call the reader’s attention to any 
of these many picturesque valleys 
and dales. But we venture to say 
the valley of the river Dove is un- 
surpassed by that of any stream of 
the same restricted volume. It 
rises a few miles south of Buxton, 
forms the boundary line for a con- 
siderable distance between Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire, and falls in- 
to the Derwent near Newton Sol- 
ney. 


A RED ROSE. 
BY GEORGE R. PARRISH. 


HE opera ended, —a brilliant dream: Stood and lingered to say good-by, — 
. The people turned to the opened door, She and I in that scented air, — 
And I paused an instant to watch the stream » With oniy a robin ard bluebird nigh ; 

Go sweeping out from the lower floor. And I placed a rose in her braided hair, 
Just on the curve of the gas-lit stair, 
Pressed together, the crowd moved slow; Tonight she turned, and the sunny smile 

And I saw a rose in her braided hair, Faded away in a look of pain: 
And a diamond gleam on her threat of snow. I think she remembered a country stile 

And a crooked path in waving grain. 

Five years ago, ’neath the summer skies, For ’t was only an instant I saw her face, 
In the clover that glistened bright with dew, Just as she paused on the gas-lit stair ; 

1 stood and looked in her tear-lit eyes, Yet, as we passed from the stifling place, 
And thought her, oh! both fair and true; There was no red rose in her braided hairs 
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“ts IT A YANKA TRICK YER SPAKE OF, BUYS?” CRIED A FAMILIAR VOICE, 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA, 


OR WHO AM I? 


A NOVEL. 


BY WILLIAM H. THOMES, 


Author of “ The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “The Bushrangers,” “ The 
Gold- Hunters in Europe,” “Life in the East Indies,” 
“A Slaver’s Adventures,” “Running the 
Blockade,” “A Whaleman’s 
Adventures,” &c. 
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PART IX. 


MR. MURDEN EXPRESSES HIS OPINION QUITE FREELY. — KITTY’S DISAP= 
PEARANCE. — THE NUGGETS OF GOLD, AND HOW MUCH THEY 
WERE WORTH.—A.SALE OF THE MINE.— MY WIFE AND 
HER FATHER, AND HOW THEY WENT AWAY, — 

A SCHEME TO CAPTURE FLORENCE AND 
HER FATHER BY BUSHRANGERS. 

MIKE WANTS TO FIGHT 
SOME ONE. 


HE Chief of Police of Melbourne did not wait for an invitation to enter 
my humble quarters. He stalked in as though he had a right to come 
and go where he pleased, and at all hours of the day and night. As the 
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door opened I caught a glimpse of two mounted officers, and that one of 
them held the horse that the Chief had just dismounted from, covered with 
foam and dust, like its rider. Mr. Murden raised his cap as he entered, 
and looked at me in a curious way, as though rather puzzled to see me in 
my rough, miner’s garb, for 1 had not removed my clothes when lying down, 
and ‘the two Chinamen, who dreaded the sight of a trap’s uniform as they 
did a boy with a live rat tied by its tail, sat up on their mattresses, and turn- 
ed more sallow than ever from fright, for they feared imprisonment, and 
punishment, for some former invasion of the mining tax, which they hoped 
had been forgotten by the police. 

The Chief stared at me long and minutely, and I returned his fixed glance 
without flinching or speaking. At length he said, — 

“ We have met again, my lord.” 

“So it seems. To what am I indebted for this unseasonable visit?” I 
demanded. 

“Can you ask, my lord?” 

“Yes, and very emphatically,” I said. 

“ Do you remember our last meeting, my lord? Think for a moment.” 

“TI do. It was an unhappy one for me, and I hoped never to have the 
pleasure of seeing your face again.” 

“You are complimentary, my lord,” with a short, sneering laugh. 

“I do not mean to be. I speak just as I feel. You promised to no lon- 
ger molest me, and yet I see that you have followed my trail, and run me 
down, for what purpose I know not.” 

“You shall soon be enlightened. You must return with me to Melbourne, 
and to the countess, your lawful wife.” 

“ Did she send you to arrest me, and drag me into her presence?” I ask- 
ed, and for a moment I trembled, and felt a little faint, at the anticipation 
of meeting her. 

“ She desires to see you,” was the short answer. “A reward is offered 
for your return. Did you know it?” 

“So I have heard. You naturally wish to earn the reward,” I said, ina 
bantering tone. 

A dark flush showed itself on the Chief’s face, but he could command his 
temper, and did. 

“I have no desire for the reward, but I wish to make an unhappy lady 
happy, if it is in my power todo so. My lord, you will return with me.” 

“T shall not do so unless you have a letter from the lady saying that she 
forgives my deception, and desires to see me. Have you such a letter?” 

“ No, my lord, I have not,” was the prompt response. 

“T did not suppose that you had.” 

“ Nevertheless, my lord, I trust that you will go with me. You have 
caused much distress in a good family, and now you should make all the 
reparation in your power. That can be done by returning with me.” 

“ And you still think, wise Chief that you are, that I am the Earl of 
Afton?” I asked, in a bantering tone. 

“ My lord, I know that you are. I have followed you foot by foot all the 
way from Melbourne here. I kept justin the rear of the girl you wrote to, 
asking her to join you at Webber’s. You were suspicious that I would be 
on your trail, and sent word to Kitty, by an old Quaker, that you would meet 
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her near Ballarat, on the road, somewhere between this place and the cross- 
roads. I thought it was a blind, and did not fall into what I supposed was 
atrap. At Webber’s I had learned two things, — that you had been seen 
talking with two suspicious persons, and then I also learned from Web- 
ber’s daughter that you had arrived’at her father’s in company with an 
Irishman, a fellow called Mike, whose ticket-of-leave has just expired. I 
got information that you had made love to Katrine. Nay, man, don’t frown 
at me in that manner. It is true, and you know it. I am aware of all that 
has transpired since you left the city. I trailed you to the cross-roads, and 
then lost sight of you, but I suspected that you had gone to your father-in- 
law’s sheep run, where Mike has charge. I! paid it a visit in the night time, 
for I did not desire to give you warning. I found Mike, but he was closer 
than the bark of a she-oak-tree, and pretended to know nothing about you, 
except that he had given alift to a poor young fellow, who had left him on 
the road, and gone he knew not where, but he thought to some sheep sta- 
tion, to find work, but in what location he could notimagine. You are pay- 
ing strict attention to all that I say, my lord?” 

“Oh, yes. It interests me to see what an immense amount of trouble 
you have taken to earn that hundred pounds. I would have given you more 
to let me alone, and let my name die, and be forgotten, as I hope it will af- 
ter a while.” 

“ All that will happen in good time, my lord, if you continue your present 
disgraceful career. Iam not working this thing for money, but for fame. 
I would not accept a penny for what I have done, but I will receive a grate- 
ful woman’s thanks for saving her husband from numerous follies, such as 
he is old enough to avoid. I am responsible for your marriage, and, as I 
am thus responsible, I mean to hold on to you by the powerful arm of the 
Jaw until you cease to play the madman, and make Irishmen, miners, and 
stockmen’s daughters the objects of your idle life. When this is done we 
will separate, and not until then.” 

“Go on,” I said. “I feel quite interested in your struggles for my wel- 
fare. Have you more to say?” 

“ Yes,” the Chief cried, in a burst of passion. “In spite of being baffled 
and misled, I followed, and traced Kitty to this shanty, and here she is. 
My lord, you promised me most faithfully never to see that girl again. 

Have you kept your word? Answer me that.” 

_ “Yes, as far as was in my power,” I replied. 

“Then why did you write to her, and ask for an appointment?” the 
Chief demanded. 

“I did not write to her, and did not ask for an appointment,” I said, 
boldly and calmly. 

“ My lord, you should weigh well’your words. The letter Kitty received 
I read before it reached her hands.” 

“Then you tampered with her correspondence, and opened a letter in an 
unlawful manner. It should cost you your commission, Mr. Chief.” 

“] run my risk for the sake of the public good. I suspected that I could 
find you through the girl. My surmises were correct. I watched for let- 
ters, and found the one you sent to her. It was unmanly, my lord, and is 
not to your credit, after your pledges.” 

“Mr. Murden,” I said, as calmly as I could, “ the girl has made the same 
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mistake that you have. She sought me, I did not seek her. She has been 
here this evening, and I need not tell you that from the bottom of my heart 
I pity her, and would help her in her hour of trouble, if I could do soina 
manly manner.”’ 

“ She is with you, and you must give her up,” was the stern command of 
the Chief. “I shall take her from you.” 

“She is not with me, but under the protection of a Mrs. Higgins, a good 
and kind woman, who keeps a boarding-house in this place.” 

The Chief nodded, and then glanced around the room. 

“1 know whom you mean. She is a good-hearted woman. But you will 
permit me to search your room. I wish to be positive, my lord, that Kitty 
is not here.” : 

The Chief took the candle, and with a motion of his booted and spurred 
foot indicated to the Chinamen that they must get up. They responded 
with alacrity to the command, for they knew that if they did not a kick would 
hasten their movements. 

“ Lift up that mattress,” Mr. Murden said to the Chinamen, in a harsh 
tone. 

Gin Sling obeyed, but I am sure that he said something wicked in his 
native tongue, for he did not dare to swear in English to the officer. 

The Chief examined the floor long and earnestly. He suspected a trap 
in the badly fitted boards, and that I had concealed the girl beneath them. 
He went over the walls, and then, feeling satisfied, put the candle on the ta- 
ble, and looked at me a little puzzled. 

“ Are you satisfied?” I asked, for I had remained standing all this time. 

“ Yes, that the girl is not here.” 

“T have convinced you that I spoke the truth. Nowlet me further prove 
to you that I am not the person you think I am,” I said. 

“You will have a nice time to do that, my lord,” with a grin that was 
very provoking. “ Did you, or did you not, marry Miss Kebblewhite ?” 

“I did marry the lady. I do not deny it, and very proud I should be of 
the fact under other circumstances.” 

The Chief shrugged his broad shoulders, and smiled. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“Do you think that if I was a lord, and had all the money that a ford is 
supposed to possess, that I would be here, in a miner's costume, and con- 
sorting with Chinamen?” I demanded. 

“ Noblemen have queer freaks. You are not the first who has led a wan- 
dering life, and associated with the scum of the earth,” motioning to the two 
Chinamen, who were listening with wonder depicted on their yellow faces, 
yet did not dare to move or speak. 

“TI have heard of such insane freaks; but did you ever know a noble 
lord to write to a young girl for an appointment, and when she came put her 
under the care of an honest woman, so that she could be returned to her 
friends in the morning?” 1 demanded. 

The Chief thought of the question a few seconds before he asked, — 

“ You have done all that, my lord?” 

“ Yes, sir, I have done all that, and have nothing to feel ashamed of as far 
as that young girl is concerned.” 

“I don’t think that I ever heard of a nobleman acting as you say you 
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have done unless insane, and blank me if I don’t believe that you are,” was 
the blunt exclamation. 

“ No, Mr. Murden, I am not insane, but I am honest, and try to be good. 
Of that be assured.” 

“ Oh, stock it,” was the reply, as though such words grated on his ears. 
“ Don’t preach, my lord, or I swear I shall suspect you of worse crimes 
than those which you are supposed to have committed. Whenever I hear 
a man prating of his goodness and virtue, I always tell my officers to watch 
the fellow, and see what lay he ison. Asaman of the world you have no 
occasion to act a part. Be natural as you can.” 

“I am not acting a part, Mr. Murden, but I am trying to render myself 
worthy the wife I have deserted.” 

“Well, my lord, don’t play it too fine, for, as a general thing, I don’t be- 
lieve that wives want perfect husbands. One who can lie a little, just 
enough to cast a shade of doubt on his lodge-night operations, is the man 
who is worshiped in domestic circles, not the one who reads prayers three 
times a day. The fact of it is, women like a little of the devil in mankind, 
because it agrees with their ideas of what they would be if men. You fol- 
low me, my lord?” 

“No, I do not. I am too much in loye with my wife to entertain those 
odious ideas for a moment,” I said, a little proudly. 

“ Time will cure you of all such weaknesses, my lord. You are not the 
first one who has been in love with a wife, but you are the first one who re- 
fused to return to a wife as charming as the Belle of Australia. You will 
go back with me, my lord?” 

“ No, not until a year has elapsed will I appear before her. Then she will 
have learned to forget me, or to appreciate me for what I am.” 

The Chief shrugged his shouiders, his favorite protest. 

“Your masquerading may have a design in it,” he said. “I do not pre- 
tend to understand the whims of the quality. They are so mysterious that 
even a police officer can’t spot them. But I will talk to you on this subject 
tomorrow. I have ridden all day under a hot sun, and am tired. I need 
rest. I can’t endure as much as formerly. In the morning we will discuss 
the subject of your return to Melbourne. Have I your lordship’s word that 
you will make no attempt to avoid me until then?” 

_ “Certainly. I am here to stay, and to win a fortune, if possible. God 
grant that | shall.” 

“ Your good fortune lies in MelSourne, and there I hope to see you soon. 
Your wife is far from well, and would welcome you most cordially, forgive 
you very cheerfully, and forget the greatest insult that can be inflicted on a 
woman, desertion on her bridal eve.” 

“She would welcome me as the Earl of Afton, I suppose?” I asked, a 
little bitterly. 

“Of course, the countess should welcome her husband by his title. I 
don’t know if people in high rank say ‘duck,’ and ‘ sweetness,’ or simply 
‘ my lord,’ and ‘ my lady.’ ) used to call my wife ‘old woman,’ and she was 
accustomed to it, and rather liked it, but when she retaliated, and called me 
‘old man,’ I thought it was time to stop, and return to first principles. 

Well, good-night, my lord. I will see you in the morning, I hope. Shall I 
kick the Chinamen out of the hut?” 
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“ No, they are useful to me, and I have need of them. They are honest 
and industrious.” 

“You do not know them any more than you do the people of Australia. 
I tell you there is treachery in every glance of the fellows’ eyes, in every 
movement of their hands. Keep them at a distance, if you know what is 
good for yourself. If you desire, I will leave one of my men here tonight 
to see that no harm happens to your lordship,” the Chief said. 

“It is unnecessary, sir. I rescued one of the men from a terrible fate, in 
the bush, the other day, and I do not think he has forgotten the act quite 
as soon as this. I will run all risk, and, even if the Chinamen are as bad 
as you represent, I have a revolver to defend myself.” 

“ Bah!” with an expression of disgust, “‘do you think the fellows would 
face you and your revolver? They are not of that kind. They attack in 
the rear, and use an axe or hatchet. 1 know them as well as I know the 
tricks of the black fellows. Come, my lord, be advised by me.” 

“ Please do not call me a lord again, Mr. Murden. I am plain Angus 
Mornington, and do not wish to sail under false colors. As such I married 
my wife, and as such she must receive me, if she ever does.” 

“ As you please, sir. But I will see you again in the morning,” and then 
the Chief bowed, and left the shanty, and the terrified Chinamen laid down, 
and whispered in tea-box Chinese, and | once more went to sleep, and did 
not awaken until long after sunrise, and then I found that Gin Sling had 
arose, and got breakfast, and that it was waiting for me, with a nice pot of 
tea, and some hard-tack, and broiled mutton, the latter obtained from a fel- 
low who hawked sheep through the camp, and made a profitable business 
out of it, as he stole most of his stock. 

After breakfast the two Chinaman went to work on the annex of my 
hut. I bought a deserted shanty near mine for a song, tore it down, and 
removed the best part of the rubbish to my claim, and, after the celestials 
had got to work, went over to Mrs. Higgins’s to make arrangements for 
Kitty's return to Melbourne by the noon stage. 

To my surprise Mrs. Higgins did not respond to my good-morning with 
as much cordiality as she had exhibited the night before. In fact, she look- 
edcross. 

“ How is Miss Kitty this morning?” I asked, with a winsome smile, and 
not a particle of guile in my heart. 

Mrs. Higgins gave a sniff that could have been heard all along Sturt 
Street, and then expressed her cpinion very forcibly. 

“I said last night,” she cried, “ that you were either a fool or a hypocrite, 
and that time would show which. Time has shown.” 


“ My dear Mrs. Higgins,” I began, but the lady silenced me with a sniff 
that was like a steam-whistle, 

“Don’t dear me. I’m an honest woman, thank God, and keeps a re- 
spectable house, and when I take people in ’cos other people want me to, 
and when those other people put on a soft look, and talk smooth, they can’t 
come it over me but once, now I tell you,” and there was a whole volley of 
sniffs. 


“Will you explain what you mean, dear Mrs. Higgins?” I asked, quite 


humbly. 


“Yes, sir, I will. I said I’d be a mother to you, but I take it all back 
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from last night. I ’ll not be a mother to the likes of you,” and there was a 
terrible sniff. 

“Why, what have I done?” I demanded in astonishment. 

“© Lord, hear him ask what he has done! You did n’t come back to this 
house about nine o’clock last night, and say that you must see your Kitty 
without a moment’s delay? You did n't rouse her out of bed, and catch her 
in your arms, and kiss her, and say that you had made a mistake, and did 
n’t meet her just where you expected to? Oh, no, you did n’t do all that, 
and then carry the girl off to a rough cart, and drive away? Oh, no, Mr. 
Innocence. Of course you would n’t do such a thing,” and her sniffs were 
something terrible to an honest, timid young man like myself, who thought 
that he had found a true friend in the motherly landlady, for had she not 
noticed me above all of her lodgers ? 

“ Yes,” she continued, her rage increasing as she talked, and thought of 
the great wrong she fancied I had done her, “I put confidence in your 
smooth, gentle ways, and your smooth, nice face, and your quiet, polite 
manner, and I thought that if ever there was an angel of a young man that 
you were one, and yesterday if you had asked me to be your own, true, 
hard-working wife, I should not have hesitated one moment to put my wo- 
manly trust in your keeping, and to have reposed my modest head on your 
breast, and found that rest that only a good, quiet woman like me can ex- 
pect to find in one of your sex. But, bah! you areall alike. False as Sa- 
tan where a female with a pretty face is concerned ; and now let me tell you, 
you mean, deceitful scamp, that if you should go down on your knees I 
would not marry you, so don’t ask me. I’ve had three husbands, and I 
know what men are capable of, I do.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me that Kitty is gone?” I demanded, almost be- 
wildered at the information, and the tirade of abuse. 

“T mean to tell you that she is gone, as you well know, and she is where 
you well know, and for what purpose I don’t wish to know. So there 
now.” 

“ The man who took her away resembled me, did he?” I asked, still be- 
wildered. 

A scornful sniff, that knocked all preceding sniffs into a cocked hat, was 
the answer, accompanied by the words, — 

“ It was you, and there ’s no use talking about it. Go away from me, and 
don’t speak to me again.” 

“ Yet, Mrs. Higgins, you are mistaken. It was not me, I do assure you 
most faithfully.” 

“ And a pretty time I had of it this morning,” she said, “when Mr. Mur- 
den called on me to see the girl, and found that you had run away with her. 
He swore awfully, and galloped off with a black tracker to find the trail. 
He said that you was the biggest liar on the face of the earth, and, faith, for 

once I agreed with him, for I think that way myself. Well, well, I ’m ready 
to believe anything of men now. Drat your impudence, what do you mean 
by insulting a respectable woman, who works hard for an honest living, and 
who has buried three husbands, by coming here with your innocent ways, 
and your smooth words, and making my home a place for your mistress? 
I ’ve a good mind to shake you as ever I had to eat my dinner. Get out of 
here, or I ‘ll scald you.” 
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Mrs. Higgins was getting angry, and she had reason for her rage, if she 
really believed me capable of all that she charged. The Earl of Afton had 
played a mean trick, and I could not defend myself, strive hard as | 
would. 

“The Chief has gone in search of me, has he?” I asked, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

A sniff, and an angry look. 

“He need not have gone far to find me, Mrs. Higgins. I did not leave 
my shanty from eight o’clock last night until an hour since, as I can prove 
by the two Chinamen, who slept in the same room with me.” 

“ And do you think that Id take a Chinese heathen’s word any sooner 
than I ’d take yours? You have only to lie, and they ’d swear to it for half 
a crown. Such testimony don’t go down with me, now I tell you, so go 
along about your business, and don’t come here with your innocent airs any 
more, or I ‘ll hurt you. You ’d corrupt a girls’ boarding-school in a week’s 
time, if you had your way.” 

She turned her back upon me, and was about to resume her usual hard 
day’s labor, when | said, — 

“ At least you will let me pay for the trouble the girl occasioned you last 
night.” 

“ You tossed me four sovereigns last evening when you went away, and 
that is pay enough. I ’d scorn the money, but you might use it for a worse 
purpose than giving it to a hard-working woman, who has lost three hus- 
bands, and is as honest as the day is long, and would n’t marry a fourth un- 
less he was more moral, and better than you in every respect. But go your 
way, you good-looking imp of Satan, and don’t provoke me, or I shall get 
mad. I have trials and temptations enough every day of my life, without 
standing here, and seeing your looks of pretended surprise, corrupting my 
servant-girls, leading them into temptation, and 1 know not what. I am a 
woman of few words, as all of my dear, dead husbands frequently used to 
say, and I never spend my time talking to man or woman, especially the 
latter, for they are too mean to live, some of them, and are just as bad as the 
men, only they won’t own it, more is the shame for them, and if I had my 
way, I’d find a place for all of them good-for-nothing huzzies, mighty quick,” 
and then Mother Higgins paused to take breath, and I put in a word. 

“ Please, my dear friend, don’t think me as bad as you would make me,” 
I said, very humbly. 

“ Don’t dear me, sir. I’m not one of your dears, I ’d have you to know. 
I ’man honest widow woman, and have buried three husbands, and you need 
n’t think that you ‘ll be the fourth, I can tell you. Now, there. Get out of 
my sight.” 

There was no more to be said, and, with a muttered malediction on my 
double, who was causing me all this trouble, and intense annoyance, | turn- 
ed to leave the house, and had the satisfaction of hearing two stout Irish 
girls utter shouts of disparagement on account of my guilty conduct, yet 
both of those girls were on probation, and had been taken by the really 
good and motherly Mrs. Higgins, in hope of saving them, and of ultimately 
marrying them to sedate and elderly miners. 

I returned to my hut and Chinamen in no enviable mood, and all day long 
labored at the addition to my shanty, and by night it was all ready for occu- 
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pancy, washed and dried, papered with some old illustrated journals, and it 
had quite a gay and comfortable appearance when my bed was made up on 
the floor. I had now determined to remain at the mines, for I saw two or 
three chances to make money, and | needed a home, even if gold-digging 
was not a success. But I should require Mike’s assistance to carry out my 
plans, and waited for him quite anxiously. If all other schemes failed I re- 
solved to cut and haul timber for bracing the deep shafts, as it brought a 
high price, and was scarce. 

' Several days passed, and we were kept busy cleaning up the rubbish 
around the hut, building a cooking-house, and fireplace, and constructing a 
bathing-hole on the banks of the stream, so that I could take my bath after 
the labors of the day, and feel all the better for it. My Chinamen were not 
as fond of the water as a Japanese, but 1 made them wash, although some- 
times they shirked and lied about it. 

In the mean time the three pirates used to visit us regularly every day, 
and sit on a log, and smoke, and banter us for not working the mine, and af- 
ter they tired of such pleasant amusement, they would go to the nearest ale- 
house, and get drunk, and boast of their rascality. Still Mike did not put 
in an appearance, and | began to feel a little worried about him, as bush- 
rangers were reported on the road, and doing a lively business in robbing 
all who were not strong enough to resist an attack. 

“Gin Sling,” I said, one morning after breakfast, “how much longer 
does that Chinese friend of yours intend to remain here?” 

“ Hee goie nowie s’posee youe noie wante.” 

“ Then let him go, for we have no more work for him. How much shall I 
pay him for what he has done ?” 

“ Notie. Hee likie meie, hee likie youe, and hee workie ittie nowie. Hee 
goie workie wide Chinaman againe.” 

The friend of Gin took his departure after breakfast, and then I deter- 
mined to bring to light my big nugget, and have it in the bank before night, 
for I did not know how soon Mr. Murden might return, and make trouble 
for me, as I knew that he would not accept my assurances that I had noth- 
ing to do with the abrupt departure of Kitty. Mr. Murden was a very good 
man, but he was as obstinate as Mrs. Higgins about some things. 

I sent Gin down the shaft, and told him to dig thirty or forty buckets of 
gravel, and send them up, and when ! gave a whistle, he was to load in the 
nugget, and then come to the surface. While 1 was working the windlass, 
and emptying the dirt, the three old pirates came along, as usual, and sat 
down on their accustomed log, and almost went into convulsions of laughter 
when they saw me laboring, and looking over the gravel, as I emptied it, in 
the hope of seeing the color of gold, or a small nugget. 

I paid no attention to the fellows, and all their harsh words did not pro- 
duce a reply. Then one of the pirates went to the “ Digger’s Rest,” and 
returned with some beer, and a fresh supply of tobacco, and then drank to 
my health, and to my exertions, and said some profane things, and blew 
clouds of smoke toward me, and laughed, and wanted to know if I would 
sell out cheap, and to let them know when I got tired of such stupid play. 
Even Mother Higgins, who, I think, had a little motherly feeling for me, 
after all her harsh words, came toward the shaft, and looked at me kind of 
sorrowfully, as though she wanted to make up,and be good friends, but 
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when I smiled at her ina pleasant way, she gathered her petticoats around 
her, and sidled off, but stopped long enough to say, — 

“ Now, Mr. Angus, don’t be a fool any longer. I know you are wicked 
and immoral, but still you might reform, and then, perhaps, I 'd listen to 
you. I ’ve buried three husbands, and neither of them would take advice 
when living, and you see the consequences. They ’re dead, but, perhaps, 
the fourth would outlive me, and I should leave him all of my money,” and 
with this shot she was off. 

“ Vell, of all the cussed fools that ever I did see,” one of the pirates said, 
and just then I gave the signal, and the big nugget was loaded into the 
bucket, and I made a seeming effort to draw it to the surface, pretending 
that it was much heavier than it really was. 

“He's got a bite, Jim,” said the old ruffian who had sold me the claim, 
“ He ’s cotched a gudgeon, or a vhale.” 

I s&id nothing, but drew the bucket up, and emptied the nugget on the 
ground, a big shining lump of solid gold. 

“It ’s a whale this time, mates,” I cried, as I lifted up the treasure, and 
carried it into the shanty as quickly as possible. 

“ Hullo! vhat in the devil are you doin’ vid that?” roared the three ruf- 
fians, and came toward me, and three more surprised pirates were never 
seen. 

“ That ’ere belongs to us. Ve only left it there to keep till ve vas ready 
for it. Jist yer hand that over, or the vust for yer, now | tells yer.” 

“ Yes, it ’s hours,” they all roared together. “ Yer jist give it up to us, 
Ve von’t stand any of yer bloody games on us.” 

They would have entered the hut, and seized on the nugget, but I had ex- 
pected all that, and was prepared for it. 

“ Mates,” I said, as I stood in the doorway, and raised my heavy revolv- 


er, “if you dare to enter this shanty, or to cross the threshold, I ‘ll shoot 


you dead. Mind what I tell you, for I’m in earnest. Gin, go for a trap, 
and tell him to come here immediately, and help escort a big nugget to the 
bank. Run for it, and let no one stop you.” 

“ Meie offe,” was the answer, and away he went. although one of the ruf- 
fians did attempt to intercept him, but failed, for Gin was like an eel in his 
movements. 

“It’s a bloody Yankee trick, a d mean Yankee trick, and yer a 
rascal to take adwantage of three ’onest men, vhat are hold and poor, and 
’as no money but that ’ere nugget to get ‘em in a ’ospital.” 

“ Is it a Yankee trick yer spake of, buys ?” cried a familiar voice. “Weel, 
here ’s arael ould Oirish one, and, bedad, I hopes yer loikes it. Take that, 
yer beggars, and that, and that, and thin tell me if yer loikes it as will as 
the Yankee trick that yer spake of?” 

There was a whistling sound in the air, some solid blows, and I saw a 
stout stick flourishing around the heads of the three pirates, and then pro- 
longed howls, as the old ruffians tumbled to the ground, and, as they at- 
tempted to rise, were helped along by several vigorous kicks, that must have 
hurt, for Mike wore heavy boots, and the toes were sharp, and very thick. 

“Do yer want some more of the same kind, yer dirty spalpeens, that in- 
sults a true-blooded American, that honors the country by comin’ here at 
all, at all? Git out wid yer, afore I commits bigomy, and murders every 
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blessed one of yer. Don’t stop to spake, but go, for I can’t restrain my 
shillalah when once it gits to workin’, and I ’m jist spilin’ for a fight, for I 
have n’t had one since me time was out, some tin days ago. Whoop, let me 
git at agin.” 

But the three old pirates had taken the hint, and gone, as fast as their 
legs could carry them, to the ale-house, and then related the wonderful 
news that I had found a nugget as large as a barrel, and worth at least 
twenty thousand pounds, but, as most of those present thought the fellows 
drunk, or lying for a purpose, no notice was taken of them, and this was 
fortunate for my plans, for, as soon as I had welcomed Mike, | told him to 
run to the tax-office, and take out claims, each side of mine, one in his 
name, and the other in that of Gin Sling. . 

“ And who is Gin Sling, sur?” asked Mike. 

“ A Chinaman, who is working for me,” I replied, although it was no time 
to answer questions. 

“ A hathan, sur?” 

“ Yes, but a real good fellow, and one you will like. Now run as fast as 
youcan. Here is the money to pay for the tax. Remember, Gin Sling. 
Don’t forget.” 

“Sure, I llremember. It’s a very spirited name. One don’t forget the 
gin. Faith, I wish I had some now, for it’s tired 1am. But ! ’m off, and, 
if yer honor would jist sa that me parsonal property is taken from the tame, 
and give the lad what brought me here a little drop of somethin’, I ’ll tell 
yer all about meself when I return,” and he was off. 

I helped unload the team, and found my hammock and clothes-bag all 
right, and that Mike had among his effects the long, rusty musket that he 
thought so much of, and which he had promised I should fire some day, as 
a great personal favor. . 

I gave the driver a drink of beer, and something to eat, and learned that 
he was a shepherd on Mr. Kebblewhite’s run, and that Mike had delayed 
leaving his place until the last moment, because a party of bushrangers, 
some four in number, had raided on the sheep, and killed quite a lot, just 
out of pure wantonness. Mike and the others had laid in wait for the fel- 
lows, assisted by an old Quaker, but had not been able to encounter the 
robbers, and, as they appeared to have left that part of the country, Mike 
packed up, and joined me. 

While I was talking with the stockman a mounted police orficer returned 
with Gin Sling, and offered to escort maand the nugget to the bank. The 
man was astonished at the lump of gold, and declared that it was the purest 
specimen of the kind that he had ever seen in Ballarat. 

I packed the nugget in a blanket, on the Chinaman’s back, and walked to 
the bank, and astonished all who saw it by demanding that the gold be 
weighed, and estimated as to its value. 

“Do you mean to tell me that this came out of the Bank-of-England 
Mine?” asked the cashier in astonishment. 

“ That is what I mean to say,” was my reply, and I spoke the truth. 

* Well, some people are born lucky, and you are one of them,” the cash- 
ier said. 

“Oh, that is a mere baby to what I intend to find,” was my careless reply, 
but I must confess that 1 had no idea that my words would come true. I 
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was only bluffing a little for the benefit of those who had laughed at me so 
heartily when I purchased the mine. 

All the bank officers left their usual avocations to question me, and to 
examine the nugget. They were delighted with it, and seemed really pleased 
with my good fortune, and not a man present said a disagreeable word 
about my being a Yankee. After all we do like to congratulate a person on 
his good luck, almost as much as we like to learn of a dear friend’s misfor- 
tune, and loss of money, and influence in the political world, and, when 
every one had guessed the weight of the nugget, the old miner came in, the 
same one who had borrowed several shillings of me, and forgotten to return 
them, as his memory was failing him quite fast as respects money matters, 
but still he could remember many things that were not of near so much im- 
portance as returning loans. 

The old fellow pushed his way to the front rank, looked at the lump of 
gold in silence, wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, for his agitation 
caused drops of water to fall from his lips, and then he said, in slow, delib- 
erate tones, as if to impress each one within his hearing of the truth of his 

“ T ’m an old man, and if any one ’as a bit of *baccy about ’em, ’e can’t do 
better than to bestow it on me, and a glass of beer or rum, but | prefers the 
last, if it is all the same to yer, ’cos on an occasion like this peoples should 
be generous, and all that. Thank yer, sir, yer is wery kind. Now the 
rum. Vait must I? All right, sir, but 1 ’opes yer ‘ll make it two glasses 
vhile yer is about it, for the information I ’m about to impart is wery walua- 


' ble, and no one hever ’eard the story afore now. It’s just goin’ on for ten 


years, sir, since I ’elped find the ‘ Velcome Nugget,’ in this wery camp, and 
I "ll tell yer all about it, sir. Yer see, I vos down in the mine, and I seed 
it fust, and I jist sit right down, and could n’t speak for a full ’our, and if 
some one vould give me a lush of rum I could talk much better than I does 
now, as it’s dry work.” 

“Oh, clear out, old chap,” said the cashier of the bank. “ We have heard 
your lies for the last five years, and you never tell a story twice alike. You 
never saw the ‘ Welcome Nugget,’ or lent a hand to mine it. Git out,” and 
the old man was waltzed out bya trap, in spite of his protestations, but, 
just as we thought we had got rid of him, and when we were all patting the 
nugget, and guessing at its weight, the old miner once more edged his way 
through the crowd, and took up his position near me, and again resumed 


_the thread of his discourse, only iriterrupted by being turned out of the 


room by the policeman. 

“Yes, gents,” he said, “as I stated afore, I could n’t speak afore an ‘our 
or two, I vos so surprised, but I called for some lush, and my mates kinder 
thought I was faint-like, and they sends me downa nip of rum. I vish 
some of yer gents vould do the ’andsome thing by me at this time. I could 
go on vid my sermon a little more lively if yer vould.” 

“ Officer, run that old fraud out of the room,” roared the cashier. “We 
have no time to fool with him. If he won’t go, kick him out. He will cor- 
rupt the whole of us with his outrageous lies.” 

The trap run the old fellow out once more, and then returned to feast on 
the sight of the nugget. 


“Ven I fust seed the ‘ Velcome Nugget,’” a familiar voice cried, and, on 
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looking up, we saw that the old miner was perched on the window, outside, 
holding on by his hands, and looking in on us, in a very benevolent sort of 
manner, as though he had no animosity toward us for our cruel treatment 
to him. “If any gent vill be kind enough to give me a small piece of 
*baccy, and a glass of rum or beer, rum preferred, if jist as handy, if not, 
beer villdo. Thank yer, sir, but that ’s notthe kind of go vot I vants,” for 
for some one threw a sweet potato at his head, and it just missed him, and 
came near breaking the glass. 

“ Clear out, you old liar, or I ‘Il have you locked up in jail,” roared the 
cashier, and the trap started to haul the miner down, but the people out- 
side the building began to enjoy the fun, and would not let the officer inter- 
fere, and it was not worth quarreling over, so the old chap held on, until 
one of the bank officials asked him if he would clear out for a shilling. 

“ Yer jist try me, that’s hall,” was the response. “ A good von, yer know. 
But I ’d rather tell yer hall about the ‘ Velcome Nugget,’ if it ’s hall the 
same to yer, and I von’t charge yer heny more, except some von vants to 
give me a little piece of "baccy, and a lush of rum, or ’Il take beer.” 

“ Take the shilling, and be off,” some one said, and the veteran put it in 
his mouth, and vanished. 

The nugget weighed just a little over three hundred and six ounces, or 
most twenty-six pounds, and was valued at twenty dollars per ounce, but, as 
the lump was a great curiosity, the cashier said that he would give me sev- 
en thousand dollars for it, in our money, but I told him I thought I could 
do better, and then a gentleman came forward, and said that he would buy 
it for a historical and natural history society, of Melbourne, and, after a 
little banter, I was offered ten thousand dollars for the prize, and as this 
was more than its intrinsic value I closed with the bid, received my money, 
placed it on deposit at an interest of ten per cent, bought a draft for two 
hundred pounds in my mother’s name, and felt quite satistied with my day’s 
work. I afterward learned that the nugget changed hands at a large ad- 
vance, and I think that it is still in Melbourne, and if it is not there is a fac- 
simile in one of the institutions, and an account relating all the facts as to 
the finding, but I think the black fellows could have told a ditferent story. 
However, I never heard of them, or that they made a complaint of their loss, 
for the native black is a wanderer, here today, and on the sea-coast or in 
the interior tomorrow. Ever moving, and restless, without homes or huts, 
they go where the most food is to be had, and remain until the stock is ex- 
hausted, caring nothing for wealth or clothing, and taking pride only in 
their boomerangs, their spears, nullas and waddies. 

By the time J] returned to the hut Mike had arrived from the tax-office, 
with all necessary papers, and I found quite a crowd assembled around the 
shaft, and all discussing the wonderful luck which I had experienced, and 
then the laugh changed, and the old pirates were objects of derision, and so 
badly were they ridiculed that they packed up what few traps they had, and 
went to other mines, where their little game was unknown. 

Of course a hundred miners, as soon as they heard of the lucky find, 
rushed to the tax office to take out claims next to mine, but found that they 
had been forestalled, and were compelled to accept of lots some little dis- 
tance off. _But I had what I expected, cash offers for Mike’s and Gin 
Sling’s claims, and from one hundred pounds the bids went up to five hun- 
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dred pounds each, and on that basis I sold, took my cash, and put it in the 
bank, and let that go on interest also. Thus in one day | had banked fif- 
teen thousand dollars. 1 began to feel that the firm was able to hold up its 
head, and, in honor of the event, I told Gin to go and buy materials for a 
good dinner, a dozen bottles of ale, and also such fruit as he could lay his 
hands on, for we would do no more work that day. Then I listened to 
Mike’s wonderful adventures with the bushrangers, his desire to be with 
me, and his sense of duty that kept him looking after the sheep of his em- 
ployer. While telling Mike of my being lost in the bush, and of finding the 
Chinaman tied to a tree, I forgot to mention all about the nugget that the 
blacks had left behind them when they fled. I did not think it desirable to 
let the story have toolarge a circulation, and Gin had received a hint to 
keep his mouth closed. A Chinaman can keep a secret much better than a 
lover, or a young woman. Even a cork-screw can’t draw out of him what he 
does not want to be known, so I had no fear of his talking too much. 

* So the hathan is to be wid us?” asked Mike, as soon as he had learned 
all the particulars of my adventures. 

- Yes, Mike. Gin is a useful fellow, and can work as hard as the rest of 
us. You will like him.” ; 

“ P’aps I shall, sur,” was the cautious answer; “ but I ’d loike him better 
if the cratur had some little religion in him. He’s a hathen, anyhow, and 
blank a hathen that ’s no religion.” 

Mike got over his prejudice after a while, and he and the Chinaman were 
good friends, although Mike always called Gin by the name of “ Hathen,” 
to show that the celestial was not quite up to his standard in matters of theol- 
ogy and salvation. 

While Mike and Gin prepared dinner, I wrote to my mother a long and 
minute account of my travels, my landing at Melbourne, my sudden mar- 
riage to a beautiful young lady, who supposed me somebody else, my mis- 
fortunes, because I resembled an English nobleman, of Scotch ancestors; 
how I had been traduced, and made to suffer, on account of that mysterious 
person, and asked her to write to me fully and frankiy why two men, of the 
same age, the same name, yet one an Englishman, and the other an Amer- 
ican, could look so much alike that one was constantly being mistaken for 
the other. I also wrote her that, what was still more singular, the father of 
the nobleman had been the first lieutenant on board the line-of-battle ship 
Asia, and that I knew my parent had been first lieutenant of the line-of-bat- 
tle ship Ohio, and that I had heard him speak of lying at Naples, alongside 
of the Englishman, for more than two months, or until he thought that both 
ships would get aground on the beef-bones thrown overboard. I said that I 
should remain in Australia at least three years, that I had done well so far, 
and sent her a draft on the Oriental Bank in hopes that she would use 
it to her advantage, and that I would send her more money just as soon as I 
learned that she had received my draft, and answered my letter. I hoped 
that she would approve of my conduct in leaving my wife on the evening of 
my nuptials, considering that Florence had wedded me through a great mis- 
take, but that I loved the Jady very dearly, and hoped that in,time she 
would love me, but that I was not hopeful, and should avoid her until she 
sent for me, and forgave, and acknowledged me as her husbsnd, without 
feeling mortified at her choice. ' 
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All this I told her, and many other things which I knew would interest 
her, and, before dinner was ready, I had mailed my letter, and saw it go out 
in the midday coach, dashing along the dusty road on its way to Melbourne, 
and from thence by steamer to England. 

Our dinner was a great success. The mutton chops were not as tough as 
some that we had had, the tea was no more smoky than I had drank before, 
the fruit was about as hot and wilted as one could expect in the mines, and 
the hard-tack was venerable, and a little inclined to be weevily, but this, the 
Chinaman said, was an advantage, because you could get more for your 
money than you otherwise would. But the ale was good and lively, and, 
the first bottle Mike opened, two-thirds of its contents flew over Gin, and 
covered him with foam, until he looked as though he had been through a 
typhoon in the China Sea, and was hopelessly shipwrecked. The only re- 
gret expressed was the loss of the ale, and a wet rag soon restored the Chi- 
naman to a proper state of cleanliness. 

“ Did yer moind the smooth-tongued Quaker, Mr. Hangus ?” asked Mike, 
while we were at dinner. “The divil that rode a pace with us near Web- 
ber’s?” 

“Oh, yes. What of him?” 

“ Will, he ’s bin on the shape run for a wake past, and said he ’d help 
tackle the bushrangers, but when we'd go for ’em wid him in company, 
sure there was no findin’ of "em. But what puzzies me ontirely is that I 
saw yer one day, Mr. Hangus.” 

“ Me, Mike?” I demanded, astonished at the information. 

“Yes, sur. Sure I sung out to yer to come to yer friend Mike, but yer 
only laughed, and took to the woods; and why did n’t yer spake to me, Mr. 
Hangus ?” 

“ It was not me, Mike, but the person who is supposed to look like me. 
Do you think Id refuse to speak to an old friend like you? I have not 
been absent from Ballarat.” : 

“ Will, now, it puzzled me, it did. I could have sword it was yer, Mr. 
Hangus. But, as yer say that it wa’n’t, I’m bound to belave yer. But the 
loikeness was wonderful. Bedad it was,” and here the subject was dropped. 

In the afternoon we received many visitors, and all were interested in the 
big nugget. We had many offers to sell the mine, but I declined them all, 
as I did not wish to swindle people too outrageously, out of revenge for the 
small sell that had been put on me. But I will say, in this connection, that 
the two claims adjoining us, and which I sold at large figures, did turn out 
very well, and netted the proprietors a handsome profit, so they had no 
cause of complaint. 

That night J slept in my old hammock, in the annex, and left Mike and 
Gin the dining-room to themselves. I could hear them talking, and boast- 
ing of their countries, until long after ten o’clock, and then I went to sleep, 
and, as usual, dreamed of Florence, and that she was pleading for me to re- 
turn to her arms. 

The next day we worked rather languidly at the mine, but did not see a 
speck of gold, and so on for days and days, and at length I began to grow 
weary of always bracing the shaft, as it grew deeper, of pawing over dirt, 
that did not contain gold, of hoisting up gravel and mud, which were worth- 

less, and I really began to debate whether I had not better sell out, and try 
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a new location, when an incident occurred that set the whole camp in mo- 
tion, and produced the greatest excitement that was ever known in the min- 
ing region of Ballarat. 

One morning I had gone to the bottom of the shaft with Gin, leaving 
Mike to do the hoisting. I did not feel very good-tempered, for I saw week 
after week pass over my head, and no addition to my fortune, while there 
was constant expense to feed all three of us, and a certain sum that I had 
agreed to pay Mike and Gin, as long as they remained with me. The 
wages were satisfactory to both of them, higher, in fact, than was paid at 
Camp Reserve, and the work not half as hard, but I could not operate alone, 
and needed the assistance of both men. 

I took up a pick, and struck a spiteful blow on the gravel, and felt the 
point of the tool touch hard rock, a substance we had been looking for for 
some days past. 

“ Hollo, Gin,” I said, “we are down to hard pan, and now we shall see if 
we are to find gold.” 

I withdrew the pick, and’ caught a glimpse, by the dull candle-light, of a 
yellow color, that looked like gold. I stooped down and felt of it, and held 
my candle close to it. and worked away the dirt and gravel, and, by Jove, it 
was gold, and a big nugget at that, so large that I could only say to Gin, 
who was stopeing, with his back toward me, — 

“ Wee catchie muche golde at laste, Gin.” 

It was my pigeon English, and he turned to grin at my efforts, but he 
saw a sight that made his almond-shaped eyes start almost out of his head, 
for there, lying at my feet, was a nugget that seemed to exceed in size all 
nuggets ever heard of before or since, yet it was not half uncovered. 

Gin uttered-an awful howl of joy, fell on his knees before the lump of 
gold, and “ chin-chined ” to it, just as he would have done to Joss, one o: 
his heathen gods. 

“ What is the matter, yer hathen ?,” asked Mike, who was listening at the 
windlass, and did not know what to make of the tumult. 

We did not return any answer, for we were scratching away the dirt, 
with naked hands, and as though we feared the nugget would vanish from 
our sight unless we tore it from its long resting place, and held it firm. 

“ What ’s the matter, Mr. Hangus?” again cried Mike. “Is the hathen 
hurtin’ of yer ?” : 

“OQ Mike,” I said, “we have found the grandmother of all nuggets. 
Don’t say a word, but come down the ladder as soon as you can.” 

“Whoop, divil a word will J say at all, at all. The grandmother of ’em 
all, did yer say? O murder! but a’n’t that noice?” 

“ Stop your noise, you lunatic,” I shouted. “You will have the whole 
camp on top of us if you keep on that way.” 

“ Not another word will I say, sur,” was the response. “The grand- 
mother of ’em all. Poor ould grandmother. Faith, she ’s rested in her 
bed a long time, and now let ’s start her round doing good.” 

Down the ladder he came, and found us on our knees, scraping away the 
earth, regardless of the skin and nails on our hands. Mike joined in with a 
will, and the three of us soon had the monster exposed to view, and such a 
sight I never saw before or since. It was a mass of bright, shining gold, 
as large as a ten-pound shad, and about the same form, long and flat, with 
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head and tail like a fish, and fins on sides and back, with a few white specks 
of quartz, which looked like scales. It was a singular formation, and show- 
ed the intense heat to which it had been subjected at one time, when the 
earth was convulsed with internal fires, and an upheaval had occurred 
which produced the peculiar metal called gold, a metal that men have wor- 
shiped, and women adored, for thousands of centuries, and will be rever- 
enced for centuries to come, unless the tail of a comet knocks us out of 
time to eternity. 

We sat around that inanimate nugget, and just worshiped it, and rubbed 
it with our hands, and talked to it as though it had been a living being, and 
then we lighted our pipes, and puffed away in silence, and looked at each 
other with greedy eyes, as it we feared that a conspiracy was being mentally 
formed to spirit it out of sight, and so lose the results of our lucky find. 

“ Faith,” said Mike, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and getting on 
his feet, “I thinks that if we stay here long there "ll be murder in our 
hearts, and all for a lump of gold. Let me out of this as soon as yer plase, 
for I want no more thinkin’ in this dark hole, wid the hathen’s eyes lookin’ 
loike a tiger’s, and his hands a workin’ loike a kangaroo’s hind legs, when 
pushed by dogs, and its back is agin a tra. Up 1 go, and don’t stay here 
any longer, Mr. Hangus. Go wid me, and let the hathen load it in the 
bucket.” 

I could hardly bear to part company with my treasure, but did, after a 
long and affectionate glance, and climbed up the ladder, and then had to 
drink a wine-glass of brandy to steady my nerves, and quiet my imagination, 
for I was all of a perspiration, and as weak asachild. But we gained 
strength at last, and slowly hoisted the nugget to the surface, and when it 
was safely landed Mike could no longer control his feelings, but let them 
find vent in one general howl of delight, and a dance that would have driven 
wild with envy half the boys of Tipperary. 

Mike’s yells attracted the notice of all the people at work on the adjoin- 
ing claims, and they flocked to our place in crowds, to see what was the 
trouble. Their sensations when they saw the gold found vent in exclama- 
tions of astonishment and delight, and some few of envy, but the majority 
of the miners, carried away by enthusiasm, yelled themselves hoarse, and 
the shouts sent every mounted trap to our claim in hot haste, thinking that 
a Chinese war had again broken out, and that the celestials were being mur- 
dered by infuriated miners. 

“ Form a procession, boys,” shouted one man, who had a claim which I 
had sold him. “ Fallin, lads. We ’ll escort this nugget around the camp, 
and then to the bank,” but just at that moment the old miner put in an ap- 
pearance. He had been disturbed, in the “ Miner’s Rest,” by the noise, and 
now came, as fast as his tottering limbs would permit, to take his usual 
share in all the public celebrations. 

“ Coves, hall,” he shouted, as soon as he had learned that a nugget had 
been found. 

“ Who in thunder do you call coves?” asked one brawny miner, and he 
threw a decayed orange at the ancient miner’s head, but it missed him, and 
landed full on the flat face of a Chinaman, much to his astonishment and 
indignation, for the juice made him look more yellow than ever. 

“Vell, then, gents hall, if that suits yer better, although I ’as seen the 
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time ven cove vas good enough for me. That vos ven ve found the ‘ Vel- 
come Nugget,’ and, as I ’as never told a soul about it, I vill jist relate hall 
the circumstances as they took place,” and the old miner mounted on a bar- 
rel, the better to get off his speech, and to overlook the crowd. “ Vell, 
gents hall, ven I fust seed the ‘ Velcome Nugget’ I vos that surprised that 
I could n’t stand, and so I jist sets down” — 

“ As you do now,” some one said, and over went the barrel, and the min- 
er with it, and he was heard of no more until we got to the bank, then he 
once more came to the front, and began to relate his story, but I gave him 
a shilling, and a piece of tobacco, and he went back to the saloon, and told 
lies all the evening, to the intense amusement of his audience, who filled 
him so full of beer, that at last he swore his Welcome Nugget weighed one 
thousand pounds, and that he knew where there was another just like it. 

“ Fall in, boys,” cried the miner who was disposed to boss the procession, 
and who was really a clever fellow. “We goes with the nugget to the 
bank.” 

The suggestion was adopted. The miners dropped their tools, one man 
ran to his shanty, and brought back a drum, another had a banjo, a third a 
trombone, on which he could not play, yet produced the most hideous 
sounds ever heard outside of the Chinese quarters, some got hold of penny 
whistles, and blew on them until their eyes started out of their heads, and 
one fellow seized on a tin kettle, and pounded it until the bottom fell in, 
which he did not mind in the least, but banged on sides and every available 
part, until the whole thing fell to pieces. Even Mrs. Higgins came over to 
us, and sniffed, and said that if I was not immoral she would kiss me, but 
that her reputation would not suffer such a strain, and so she must decline, 
which was quite good on her part, as no one had asked for the chaste em- 
brace, or even thought of it. But Mother Higgins was a peculiar woman, 
and was not so much offended with me as she pretended. I believe that 
she would have married me had I pressed her to accept my hand, then and 
there, before all the miners. But I did not. 

We extemporized a litter,on which the nugget was placed, and, with 
Mike and Gin at the handles, and I at the head, marched through Camp 
Reserve, down Sturt Street, up Lydiard Street, through the principal min- 
ing camps, the procession constantly receiving additional recruits, until at 
last we halted in front of the branch of the Oriental Bank, where a strong 
detatchment of police kept the crowd back, and prevented it from overrun- 
ning the outer room of the institution, and frightening the officials out of 
their wits. To enable all to see the nugget the miners were formed in 
some kind of order, and walked past the treasure, and the various comments 
that were made on the lump of gold would fill a book of the size of BaL- 
Lovu’s MAGAZINE, small type. 

But at length all had seen the “ Old Grandmother,” as it was called, and 
many returned to their labors, while others lingered around, and talked over 
the matter, and then adjourned to ale-houses, and drank more beer than 
was good for their heads or stomachs. 

Mike, Gin, and myself were admitted to the bank with the nugget, and 
waited impatiently to see it tested, and to know its value. The officers did 
not have enough weights, and were compelled to send to the branch of the 

bank of Australia, and borrow all the troy weights it owned, before the 
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scales would balance, and then, amid a silence so profound that it was pain- 
ful, the cashier read off the figures, — one hundred and twenty-eight pounds 
and six ounces, or fifteen hundred and forty-two ounces, and worth, as the 
bank officer stated, the snug little sum of near thirty-one thousand dollars, 
and he said that he would allow me that for the nugget, and take it without 
further questioning. But I concluded, as it was the largest mass of gold 
that had ever been found in Australia, except one, the Welcome, it was 
worth more than that as a curiosity, so told the officers to lock it up in their 

vault, and I would think the matter over, and decide what to do with it in 

the course of a day or two. It was just as well that I came to that decision, 

for a consultation of the bank officials and a few gentlemen took place im- 
mediately, and then I was offered just an even forty thousand dollars for 

the nugget, and I accepted the bid at once, received my money, paid it back 

to the bank, and had it go on interest with the rest. 

I do not know where that wonderful nugget is now. Those who pur- 
chased it took it to Melbourne, claimed that they had dug it out of their 
mine, and gave lectures on gold, and its formation, and exhibited the treas- 
ure at the same time. The admission fee was one shilling, and some days 
the owners made as much as one hundred pounds by their enterprise. It 
was carried to all the principal places in Australia, Sydney, Gelong, Ade- 
laide, Bathust, Port Phillip, and other cities, and finally sold to the British 
Museum, although I will not state positively that such was the case, as the 
sale had not been effected when I left the country, but negotiatious were 
being carried on at a large advance from what I received. 

I began to feel that I could hold my head up, and that I was not such a 
bad match for Mr. Kebblewhite’s daughter, after all. I had over fifty 
thousand dollars in the bank, and it was growing every day, at the rate of 
ten per cent interest, beside the one hundred pounds in the bank at Mel- 
bourne. Well, fortune had favored me, and | resolved that my dear; good- 
hearted mother should share in my prosperity, and I again wrote to her in 
full, and sent another draft, for 4 thousand dollars. See might not need it, 
but women can get away with an awful sight of money, if they set their 
minds seriously on the subject, and give their whole attention to it. 

“| tell yer what it is, Mr. Hangus,” said Mike at supper, “ yer has the 
divil’s own luck, and it ’s me opinion that things will come around all roight 
in time. But we must wait wid patience, and we ‘ll sa what we shall sa, 
Now, sur, I ’ve a hidea.” 

“Hee hase a hideae. Bellie goodie. Wee wille heare ite,” said Gin, 
who had a little fun in his disposition, even if he was a Chinaman. 

“Shut up, yer hathen, and don’t interrupt one of yer Christian betters 
when he spakes. Now, sur, I ’ve heard that when yer find one big grand- 
mother of a nugget, yer is apt to foind two or tra grandchildren near the old 
lady, to kape her company loike. Begor, I belave that ’s so, and what if we 
should foind more nuggets in the Bank-of-England ?” 

“I have heard such a report, Mike, but it don’t seem as though luck 
could strike us many more times.” 

“ Meie knowe onie Chinaman whoe makie fortunee in onie moone,” cried 
Gin, but Mike wanted to monopolize the conversation, and was not dis- 
posed to listen to the heathen just at that time. 

“ Kape that big mouth of yern shut while I ’m spakin’, yer hathen. It’s 
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wisdom ye ’Il hear fall from me lips if yer listen. Now, it’s me opinion that 
luck is loike an Australian freshet, all fuss and fury, and if yer swim wid it 
all roight, but if yer try to stand agin it down yer go. It is soon over, but 
if we take the water when it ’s on the run we shall land on a bank, or ina 
tra-top, quite safe. We is swimmin’ wid it now, and whin the flood is done 
and gone, we want to be high and dry, and that remoinds me that I ’m dry 
now, so pass the tay, yer hathen, and don’t talk to meiny more about yer 
Confusiones, after listenin’ to me, for I can bate all the China philosophers 
that iver ate rats, or roasted poor puppies, and sarved ’em up at the big 
fastes.” 

“Onie dammie liee!” cried the Chinaman, indignant at the reflection cast 
upon his people. 

“ Don’t yer ate shark-fins?” demanded Mike, in a lordly way, as though 
he could floor Gin in a moment, and by, a pertinent question. 

“ Yese, blerie goodie,” and Gin smacked his lips at the recollection of 
the feasts he had enjoyed. 

“ And don’t yer ate burd-nists?” persisted Mike, leading the heathen on, 
in a quiet manner. 

“ Yesie, datie nicie alle timie,” was the confident answer, as though he 
knew what he was talking about. 

“ And now answer me this, yer hathen, and none of yer shyin’ off. Don’t 
yer ate the dirty slugs what is found on the sa-shore ?” 

“Datie blerrie goode alle timie. Meie cooke somie fore youe, if youe 
gete,” was Gin’s kind answer. 

“Don’t insult me, yer ignorant barbarian,” roared Mike. “I ’m a 
Christian, and ates Christian food, and drinks Christian whiskey (whin I can 
get it), and yer should know that min loike me don't take to rats and pup- 
pies the same as the hathen of yer ould country, what has ’em on metres ta- 
bles at all times of the day, cold and hot, the dirty pigs.” 

Gin made a gesture of contempt at such a reflection on his people, but 
passed the tea, and let Mike talk until he was tired, and then we went to 
bed with the firm resolve to find those grandchildren nuggets, if they were 
in our mine, and to commence next day the laborious search. 

But the grandchildren were bashful, not like grandchildren of our own 
flesh and blood, but such as are made of precious metal, and refused to 


- exhibit themselves, although we toiled day after day, in searching for them. 


We did not work hard, and I did not enter the mine at all, unless it was to 
give directions how to stope. I was getting above such common labor, but 
still I worked the windlass, and answered all questions that were put to me 
by wondering visitors, and also declined all offers to sell the Bank-of-Eng- 
land Mine at a price that would have made me think I was rich at one time. 

But at last the grandchild arrived, and Gin had the honor of welcoming 
the little stranger. It was a magnificent specimen of gold, nearly pure, and 
weighed eighty-five pounds, or one thousand and twenty ounces, and I may 
as well say that I sold it as a specimen for twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
there was no fuss over the trade either, on the part of the buyers. 

After that I hired Gin Sling’s friend to come and work for me, and to 
eend the windlass, and to do the cooking. I was growing rich, and did not 
propose to hurt myself with hard labor. I saw a chance for quiet specula- 
Yon, once in a while, in certain articles, and I did not fail to take advantage 
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of every turn to increase my wealth. I wanted Florence, and I supposed 
that I could obtain her through money, and it looked as though the latter 
would not stand in my way unless I met with some misfortune, or my bank 
should collapse. 

In the mean time I had not heard a word from Mr. Murden, or from Mel- 
bourne. The parties who had purchased the three large nuggets claimed 
that they dug them, so their names went into the papers instead of mine, 
and thus the Kebblewhites did not hear from me, or know where I was. 
Once in a while I would receive a report that a gang of bushrangers were 
seen near a Mr. Smith’s run and house, but that the rascals always took to 
the bush when the mounted police put in an appearance, and so escaped. 
As the fellows never came nearer than ten miles of Ballarat, none of us 
paid much attention to them, our gold’being safe, and sent to the city under 
armed escort, so strong that the bushrangers did not dare to attack it. 

The wet season of July had set in, but, except when it rained, the weather 
was pleasant, and the country assumed a most beautiful appearance. The 
trees looked greener, the grass sprung up with marvelous rapidity, the wild 
flowers covered the plain, the acacias were all in bloom, and filled the air 
with perfume, the roses were sweet, and nodded a welcome from every high 
way and garden, and violets and tulips struggled for supremacy with modest 
rivalry. The dry water-courses were now full of life, and the streams rolled 
and tumbled toward the Darling or the Murray, as if glad of the chance to 
seek a wider sphere of usefulness, where they could see the world, and mix 
with it, and enjoy life by giving vitality to the thirsty soil through which 
they passed, blessing every one in their onward course, and at last losing all 
individuality by mixing with the deep-blue ocean, and then twisting’ and 
turning through Bass’s Straits, until dashed upon the bleak shores of New 
Zealand, or Japan, thence rebounding, and crossing the Indian Ocean, or 
taking a look at the China Sea, and a fierce typhoon. 

On the tenth day of July we found the third nugget we had looked for so 
long. The last of the grandchildren ‘came to light, and our mining was 
about over. It was near ten o’clock in the forenoon when Mike came upon 
it, at the depth of forty-five feet, and just ten feet, by stoping, from the spot 
where the old grandmother had been found. We took the good luck quiet- 
ly, and made no demonstration whatever, but carried our precious treasure 
to the bank, and had it weighed. The bank officials had now got so ac- 
~ customed to my appearance with a nugget, that they simply said, “ What! 
another? How long do you intend to keep this thing up?” and putiton — 
the scales, and called out, “ This is only a sixty-five-pound nugget,” and 
treated it almost with contempt. But it weighed seven hundred and eighty 
ounces, and was the fourth largest nugget ever produced from the mines of 
Ballarat. I sold it for eighteen thousand dollars, as a specimen, and some 
one proposed to give it to the lieutenant-governor, and the scheme would 
have been carried into effect, I think, but just at that time the governor gave 
a soirée one evening, and promenaded with the good-looking wife of a mer- 
chant of Melbourne, and did not even offer his arm to the wife of the gen- 
tleman who wanted to make the presentation speech. She was old and fat, 
and had a mustache and chin whiskers, and the handsome lady was beard 
less, and lively. Perhaps the governor never knew what he lost for the 
want of a little attention. The proposer, early the next morning, after the 
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party, in a wild sort of manner, as though he had passed a sleepless night, 
withdrew his subscription, and would give no reason for such a singular 
course, but he was properly punished, for he was an applicant for the office 
of the ninety-ninth readjuster of the public lands, at a salary of five hun- 
dred pounds, and nothing to do except hear the squatters swear once a 
month, that they were ruined. The husband of the handsome lady obtain- 
ed the prize, and the beauty received marked attention at the government 
house until the opposition said some hard things on the subject, and the gov- 
ernor had to banish her to a less exposed place, and call in the evening. 

The same day that the last nugget was found, a party of capitalists com- 
bined to purchase the Bank-of-England Mine, and made me a handsome 
offer, but I said that I wanted five thousand pounds for the mine, and 
should hold it until I obtained that sum. Then they agreed to buy it at 
that price, if I would take some stock, but I did not care for stock in that 
mine, although there was a bare possibility of more nuggets being found, 
but I considered the chances a little weak from what I knew of mining in 
Ballarat. But, after a long and spirited conference, I sold the mine for 
five thousand pounds, or twenty-five thousand dollars, all in cash, and the 
papers were passed, and I no longer had a home, and yet, rude and humble 
as it was, I did not like to leave it, for it had sheltered me so many 
months, and there I had experienced the only happiness 1 had known in 
Australia, the happiness of thinking that at some distant day Florence 
would acknowledge me as her husband, and love me with a little of the de- 
votion that I felt for her. 

I determined to keep my people together until we returned to Melbourne, 
for all had been faithful and true to me, and I would not cast them off. I 
could afford to pay them their wages, even if they were not employed, for I 
was worth near two hundred thousand dollars, and it was not lying idle by 
any means. I hired quite a respectable house, and had Gin and his friend, 
whose name was Ah Sugar, to look after my welfare, and to do the cook- 
ing, while Mike bossed the two, and made himself useful in various ways. 

One day Gin came in, his face looking like a scraped pumpkin, with a 
candle in it, on a dark night. Such as country boys delight in at the fall of 
the year. 

“ Ah, meie seeie bellie putte gallie, and shee looke at meie, and laughie. 
Meie dinkie date sheie falle in lubie wid meie,” he said. 

“ Shut up, yer hathen,” roared Mike. “What would a gurl fall in love 
wid the loikes of yer for, whin there ’s a buy loike me around?” 

I went to the window to see the lady Gin had alluded to, and the sight of 
her face almost made me stagger, for there sat Florence, looking pale and 
sad, in a carriage with her father, and Monsieur Allete, the Frenchman. 
They had stopped the vehicle opposite my house, and were asking some 
questions of a gentleman who was connected with one of the banks. The 
party did not suspect my presence, and I dodged back so that they could 
not see me, but still I kept my eyes fastened on the dear, sweet face of- my 
wife, and could only, by a powerful etfort, prevent crying out, and rushing 
into the road to meet her, to fall down on my knees, and beg her to look 
kindly upon me, if but fora moment. But no, she would repulse me, and 
upbraid me, and that would render me more unhappy than ever, for my love 
was too strong to be met with indifference. 
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How handsome she was as she sat there in her carriage, apparently in- 
different to all her surroundings, and not noting the questions her father 
was asking and answering. She was very pale, and her face had lost some 
of its fullness, but there was the same clear-cut features, the large blue 
eyes, and the wealth of golden hair falling over neck and shoulders, bur- 
nished by the bright sun, until she looked like some sweet saint who had 
visited the earth for the purpose of showing that the great hereafter was 
one of angels and perpetual joy and beauty. How I remembered the last time 
I had seen her, on her bridal eve, and the manner in which | had left her. 

At last the carriage drove away, toward the best hotel in the place, and I 
lost sight of the vision, and all seemed dark and drear, and when Gin came 
to call me to dinner, I did not hear him until he had spoken several times, 
and then astonished him by saying that dinner could be cleared away, for 
I wanted none. He thought I was ill, and brought me a pot of hot tea, but 
tea could not cure a wounded heart, and all that day I remained in my 
room, and tried to crush out the love that was devouring nie. But it was 
useless, and at dark I wandered out, and toward the house where I sup- 
posed Mr. Kebblewhite and daughter were staying, and then I learned, to 
my great surprise, that the whole party had started homeward at sundown, 
intending to reach Smith's place, and pass the night. 

“Good Heaven,” I thought, “if they should be attacked by bushrangers 
what would be the fate of Florence ?” 

I turned to go home, and start in pursuit, when a man’s hand was laid on 
my arm, and a voice whispered, — 

“ Vot ’s yer little game now, old feller?” 

“Who are you?” I demanded, shaking off the man’s hand, and fingering 
my revolver. 

“ Oh, don’t yer know a cove ven yer sees ‘im, cully? Vot is yer arter 
ere ? ” 

By the light from a saloon I saw that the speaker was the old Quaker 
who had ridden with Mike and myself on our trip from Melbourne. 

“ Say,” whispered the Quaker, and, although dressed in that quiet garb, no 
longer used Quaker language, “vot is yer doin’ ’ere at this time o’ night? 
Vere is the boys? and is they hall ready ?” 

“The boys are all right,” 1 answered at random, and anxious to learn 
some news. 

“Does they know that old Kebblewhite and gal vill be on the road to- 
night?” the Quaker asked. 

“ Yes, they said something about it. Where will the boys meet them?” 
I demanded, with an anxious heart. 

“ Near Smith’s, the stockman’s place. It vill be a rich ‘aul, now I tell 
yer. Twenty thousand pounds ransom, and no mistake, and then ve is hoff 
to other climes. I ’se sent a man to tell the boys, and means to foller ina 
little vhile. Vill yer.show up vid us, or is yer or another lay ?” 

“TI expect to be with you,” I answered, and most assuredly I did hope 
to be there. 

“ All right, my friend. I thank thee for thy kindness to a poor old man, 
who wants a little money to build a meeting-house for his order in the city. 
Heaven will bless thee, and thy friend, Aramena Meully, will remember 
thee in his meditations,” and this was uttered in a whining tone, because a 
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policeman strolled near us, and was listening to our conversation quite at» 
tentively. 

The change was sudden, and the long, lank form, with the straggly arms, 
and huge feet, shuffled off, but I could not help looking after the fellow, and 
wondering what had come over him so suddenly. At one moment he had 
used the slang of the lower class, and the next the pure and simple words 
of the Quaker. What could be the meaning of such a change of base? 
And then I recalled the time he had rode with Mike and myself in the team, 
when we stopped at Webber’s, and the daughter of the latter had mistaken 
me for her lover, and kissed me to the indignant surpise of her father. It 
also flashed across my brain that Mr. Murden, the Chief of Police, had 
spoken of meeting a Quaker on the road, that Kitty had received a letter 
from his hands, and that Mike had alluded to the same person, when lying 
in wait, on the run, for bushrangers, and that all attempts to capture them, 
while he was in their company, had signally failed, as though some warning 


had been given to the desperadoes to keep them out of the way. It was 


singular, to say the least, and I jumped to the conclusion that the Quaker 
was a sham, but the policeman merely said, — 


“I think that ’ere Quaker is a rum one,” and passed on, toward the 


(Chinese quarters. 


It was evident that Mr. Meully had mistaken me for some other party, 
and that he was acting two parts in the town of Ballarat, where he had been 
sent as a spy. 

But Florence was in danger, and how could] aid her? Thepolice? No. 
The superintendent would not detail a man in my behalf,on such evidence 
as I presented. I must act with what force I could rally at short notice. 
Mike and my two Chinamen. They must aid me. 

I ran to the house, and entered like a whirlwind, to the astonishment of 
all three. 

“ Mike,” I said, “ my dear little wife is in danger, and we must go and 
fight for her.” 

“ Yer wife is it?” he demanded, starting up. 

“ Yes, Mike,” breathless with haste. 

“T thought she was in the city, sure I did.” 

“ Don’t ask any questions now. She is in danger, and we must fight to 
save her from the bushrangers.” 

“ Foight is it? Whoop! I ’m the man for that, now moind yer, and I ‘ll 
bate the loife out of all the d bushrangers in this divil’s own country 
if they touch a hair of her blessed head. Whoop! up wid yer, yer hathens, 
and get some blood in yer hearts, for the master’s wife is in danger, and 
we is the buys that ’ll save her. Give me me shillalah, and me ould mus- 
ket. I’ve got em, and now I ’ia riddy. Whoop! come on yer hathens. 
Amerikee, Ould Oireland, and the land of rats and puppies foriver! and if - 
yer iver felt loike havin’ a real good foight, now is the time to show it, for 
Orish Mike will lade the way, and yer nade not fear to foller him! Whoop! 
yer hathens, this night yer shall sa how one of the real ould stock from 
Limerick can handle his stick and his gun, for the sake of Mr. Hangus’s 
pretty wife. Hit me, somebody, or ‘ll bust!” 
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BIRTH OF THE NATION. 


BY EUGENE C. FISK. 


‘AR in the glorious misty past my thoughts are searching now, 


While to the gladsome swelling echoes of freedom’s birth I bow, 
And I listen to the chiming from the distant belfry towers © 
As the grateful tidings roll, with the fragrance of the flowers, 
On the softly floating zephyrs, as the drooping leaves they fan, 
And I see our noble fathers as they pen that magic plan 
Whereby a nation’s birthright, from the galling yoke of years, 


Is wrested from the tyrant amid the falling of the tears. 


Now the mystic glow of freedom strongly lights the brow of all | 
As the thoughts of wrong endured to the hearts of yeomen call ; 


And, responsive, the brave yeomen vow their rights to guard with life, 
While they listen to the rumblings of the fast-approaching strife. 

How it rumbles, rolls, and surges o’er the peaceful summer sea! 

Yet they stand in proud defiance, — scorn to bend the cringing knee. 
Now I see them hurl destruction on the freedom-crushing foe, 


While in turn they suffer hardship, toil, sorrow, death, and woe. 


Now again the rays are glowing through the darksome cloud of night, 
And.the dawn of peace is breaking on the longing, waiting sight, 


Bringing gladness where was sorrow, lighting up the clouded brow, 
As the tear-drops slowly gather in the eyes that shone but now. 
°T is not sadness that is urging as these trembling teardrops flow ; 


Nyack, N.Y., Jury 4, 1883. 


But rejoicing, glad rejoicing, now that freedom’s breath they know. 


CHAPTER I. 


+ HAVE known from the very first of 
our acquaintance that you were not a 


suitable wife for my 
never make him happy.’ 

Mrs. Carlton sat bolt upright as she sent 
this shot directly at her daughter-in-law. 
She waited a moment for a reply, but none 
came from the tightly compressed lips, and 
she continued more slowly and emphatical- 


“If he had not been hurried to his fate, — 
if he had consulted me, his best friend, be- 
fore he took so important a movement, this 
step would, probably, never have been taken. 

15 


son, — that you could 


SEPARATED. 


BY ISABEL VERNON. 


It was, and is, the great mistake of his life, 
and he is beginning to see it.” 

“Has Arthur ever said so?” 

Emily Carlton strove vainly to conceal 
the note of pain that trembled along her 
voice, as she raised a pair of bright, dark 
eyes, and looked straight at her mother-in- 
aw. 

“ He has intimated as much.” 

Mrs. Carlton’s eyes sank before the 
straightforward gaze, but her voice was cool 
and firm, her color unchanged, as the false- 
hood —— over her lips. What more she 
would have added remained unsaid, for 


Emily had hastily left the room. 
She left the room and the house. Seizing 
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her hat, she ran down a garden walk, 
passed through a gate in the hedge, and, 
striking into a grassy spot, she walked rapid- 
ly down to the edge of a little brook which 
wound its way noisily beneath the spreading 
oaks that reared their green crowns far 
above it. Here, throwing herself upon a 
seat, she gave herself up to the cruel 
thoughts that surged in upon her mind, till 
heart and brain grew sick’and dizzy with 
their contemplation. 

It was a beautiful spot to which Emily 
had come in her trouble. A little nook shut 
in by surrounding oaks, that farther on 
spread into the noble forest which added so 
much to the beauty and value of Oakdale, a 
neighboring estate, and was the pride and 
delight of Della Wilton, the young heiress 
of all Oakdale’s wealth and loveliness. 

“TI shall christen this lovely place ‘ The 
Dell,’ in honor of you,” Emily had said, one 
day, in playful mood, as the two girls were 
sitting here together; “and because like 
ate it is always so charming,” she added, 

ughingly, but honestly. 

“And I shall christen it the ‘ Bird’s- 
Nest,” exclaimed.a merry voice behind 
them, “for it is here I always find my 
birds,” said Arthur, who, failing to find his 
= at the house, had come in search of her 

ere. 

“And I think that name much more ap- 
ropriate than the other,” said Della; “ for I 
magine it resembles a mammoth bird’s- 

nest, with the green arch overhead, and the 
soft turf beneath our feet. And I am sure 
we are as happy here as callow birds, — are 
we not?” 

Emily thought of this today, with a pain 
that was akin to despair. A real trouble 
had lifted-its blackness above her horizon of 
happiness. Today’s outburst was not the 
first indication she had had of its approach. 
She had watched it afar off, — had tried to 
shut it out, — yet knew it to be creeping 
nearer, and nearer, until it threatened to 
swallow up her all of hope and happiness in 
its black folds. 

Sitting here today, with the sunlight send- 
‘ing its golden arrows through the green 
branches, and falling in shifting radiance 
around her, she reviewed, step by step, her 

. life, since she had known Arthur Carlton. 
Their acquaintance, previous to their mar- 
riage, was brief, but Mrs. Carlton’s assertion 
that he had been hurried to his fate was un- 
true. All the haste and impatience had 
_been on his part. 

Two parties of Northern pleasure-seekers, 
traveling at the South, had met just before 

"the holidays at a hotel in Charieston, S. C., 
and being delayed by a long and furious 


storm, were obliged to turn their attention to 
_ indoor amusements to while away the time. 


same direction, they had joined forces and 
traveled together. Arthur Carlton was of 
one party, Emily Gordon, with her brother 
and sister-in-law, of the other. 
Perhaps it was the influence of the 
Christmas season, perhaps the geniality of 
that genial clime, perhaps some inner Tike 
ness that drew them together; but their 
mutual attraction was so evident from the 
very first, that it provoked more than one 
smile from older and. cooler heads. )t was 
hardly to be wondered at that a heart-free 
young man should admire the bright, fresh 
ace, the quick intellect, and modest, pretty 
ways of the young girl; but when it became 
evident that this admiration was deepening 
into something warmer and stronger than 
mere liking, Emily’s brother, ever solicitous 
for the welfare of his yourg sister, endeav. 
ored to quietly withdraw her from society so 
dangerous. 
“ Remember, dear, he is a stranger,” said 
he, warningly. 
But he was too late. 
Arthur, understanding Mr. Gordon’s move 
ments, with the impetuosity and impatience 
of youth, requested an interview. 
“T love her and mean to marry her, thatis 
if she will have me,” he said boldly. “ And, 
Mr. Gordon, you need not fear to trust me, 
for I belong to an honorable family, and so 
far as my own character is concerned can 
present a clean record,” his head raised 
id and a slight flush mantling the man- 
ace. 
So it came to pass, when he returned 
home to Brookside, it was not only to an 
nounce his engagement, but that the wed- 
ding-day was set. 
Emily herself had demurred a little at the 
shortness of time between the two. - 

“But we are so lonely at home, m 
mother and I, and I need you so much,’ 
Arthur pleaded, his arms around her, and 
the bright eyes looking down into her own. 
“ And my mother will be so happy to know 
you, I have such a good mother,” he added, 
softly, seeing her hesitate; “and whatever 
makes me happy will make her happy, too.” 

Poor Emily ! her own heart pleaded for 
him, and so he had his way, 


CHAPTER II. 


RS. CARLTON received the at 

nouncement of her son’s 
marriage quietly. No word of dissent or 
disapprobation passed her lips, for she saw 
at a glance that he had gone too far to re 
tract, honorably, even if she had had the 
power to stem the tide of passion that 
swayed him now. So she announced the 


- Afterward their line of travel lying in the 


engagement to her friends with her sweet 
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est smile and most graceful manner. There 
was no outward indication of disapproval, 
but inwardly she was bitterly disappointed. 
Imperious Mrs. Carlton! never in her 
life had she met with such a crushing de- 
feat to all her hopes. Handsome in face 


_ and in form, graceful of manner, and pos- 


sessed of a suavity of speech equaled by 
few, she was a leader in society, and even in 
the lifetime of her husband, the ruler of her 
home. 

There had always been much intimacy be- 
tween the Wiltons of Oakdale and the 
Carltons of Brookside. Oakdale was a 
beautiful place. The Wiltons were pos- 
sessed of much more wealth than the Carl- 
tons, and their mansion and grounds bore 
testimony to a generous and judicious use of 
it. 


The house itself was of stone, of the 
Corinthian order of architecture, Its porti- 
cos, thin roofs supported by fluted marble 
columns ; its ornamental work, of beautiful 
design, and fine workmanship; the main en- 
trance, where wealth and skill had left 
nothing undone that could add to its beauty, 
all united in giving it a massive and stately 
appearance. 

his elegant and tasteful mansion stood 
in the centre of a lawn, green and soft as 
velvet. The surrounding oaks bent their 
heads above it, and the grounds were dotted 
here and there with rare and beautiful 
shrubs. And,set in the midst, a marble 
fountain sent its silver spray far into the 
air, while a laughing water-nymph held up 
her shell to catch the falling drops. And 
the queen of this bit of fairy-land was a 
young girl of twenty, fair and sweet. 

Della Wilton was not beautiful. She was 
what Emily had styled her, — “charming.” 
The word just suited her. Talland slender, 
her gentle, easy manner, and sweet temper, 
made her a favorite with all who knew her. 
Mrs. Carlton had loved her from a child, and 
it had been her dearest although unspoken 
wish, for years, that the intimacy existing be- 
tween the two families should be cemented 
by a union between this daughter of a proud 
house and her idolized son. To see this 
scheme fall fruitless to the ground, was a 
bitter, bitter disappointment, and hardly to 
be borne by a woman of her haughty temper. 
She regretted, now, that she had never made 
known her wishes to Arthur, but the 
thought that she might hinder, where she in- 
tended to help, restrained her, and she 
trusted to her influence, indirectly applied, 
and the charms of the young girl herself, to 
bring about what she so much desired. 
But it was too late now, and she mentally 
roi her hands at the frustration of all 
her plans. 

And Arthur —he was complstely infatua- 
ted with this young stranger who had won 


his heart. He had no thought for anybody 
or anything else; and his extravagant enco- 
miums of her beauty, sweetness, and per- 
fections generally, were listened to by his 
mother with a quiet, smiling face, but a bit 
ter, burning heart. She hated her, — not be- 
cause her son loved her, though this was to 
be deplored, but because she had stepped 
between her and her dearest wishes. 

Arthur, all unconscious of this, waited with 
impatience for the dawning of his wedding- 
day. Mrs. Carlton declined to accompany 
him to L——, the home of his bride. 

“TI am not well enough to undertake so 
long a journey,” she pleaded, in excuse. 
* Beside, it will be better for me to be here 
to welcome her when she comes.” 

So somewhat disappointed, but with his 
heart filled with hope and happiness, he 
started alone on his journey. 

The sun was just flinging its last rays 
over the landscape, and lighting up Brook- 
side with a sort of glory, as Emily Carlton 
first caught sight of her newhome. If Ar- 
thur had had any fears that she might be 
disappointed, they were laid at rest, for her 
delight and admiration were unbounded. 

Brookside was a fine old place, and it 
never looked lovelier than that night, with 
the warm rays of the June sunset sifting 
through the trees, lighting up the broad pi- 
azzas, with their slender white columns, en- 
twined with clinging and trailing vines, and 
reflected back from the open windows. 

“1 shall be happy here, I know I shall,” 
she exclaimed, turning her bright face to- 
ward her husband. 

“God _ it,” he replied, moved by some 
impulse he could not explain, “ God grant 
it.” 

Emily looked very bright and beautiful 
as she followed her husband up the steps to 
meet her new mother; and Mrs. Carlton 
forgave her son his folly, when she saw his 
wife, for the beautiful young face, and 
graceful, winning ways, were simply irresist- 
ible. But her heart did not soften toward 
the young girl in the slightest degree, and 
the cold kiss she dropped upon the upturn- 
ed face fell like ice upon her happy heart. 

The marriage vows were not six months 
old before Emily discovered that the son’s 
marriage was a disappointment to Mrs. 
Carlton. Discovered it, not by any open 
declaration, look or deed, but by the quick 
wit and keen intuition that could look be- 
yond the surface of things. 

“Never mind,” Emily thought, with the 
ready confidence of youth. “I will win her 
over.” 

Alas, poor Emily! she did not know how 
hard a task it is to uproot the prejudice of a 
narrow mind. 

Among the first to extend a welcome to 
the new-comer were Mrs. and Miss Wilton. 
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If deep down in Della’s heart there was a 

e written over with the sighs of an unre- 
quited love, and blurred and blotted with 
tears of disappointment and regret, nobody 
was the wiser, for she buried it far, far out 
of sight, and rolled the stone of stern reso- 
lution to the mouth of the tomb. Her wel 
come to Emily was sincere, sweet, and cor- 
dial; and, as time passed, the liking that 
had started into life at their first meeting 
had grown into a warm and earnest friend- 
ship. In the three years that had passed 
since Emily came among them, there had 
been no diminution in the intimacy of the 
two families. Emily and Della had grown 
very fond of one another, and almost daily 
was the little rustic bridge, that spanned the 
brook just below the Bird’s-Nest, crossed 
by one or the other, on the way to a meet- 
ing. The Bird’s-Nest was often their re- 
sort in pleasant weather; here they sat to- 
gether in the long summer afternoons, some- 
times enjoying a my chat by themselves, 
sometimes joined by the older ladies or by 
Arthur. But Arthur nad been with them 
less frequently of late. 

“ He is growing very methodical and bus- 
iness-like,” Emily said, with a sigh, one day, 
in reply to Della’s mention of the fact. 

In the three years that Emily had been a 
resident of Brookside, there had been no 
softening of Mrs. Carlton’s beart or manner 
toward her. She had tried assiduously to 
please her mother-in-law; had used every 
effort in her power to bring about a better 
relation between them, but without success. 
Mrs. Carlton had never relaxed her cold- 
ness. She received all Emily’s overtures of 
friendship at first with cool politeness ; 
later with lofty disdain, that still more re- 
cently had culminated in bursts of passion- 
ate dislike that cut Emily to the quick, and 
were almost unbearable to the spirited girl. 
And, what was worse, Arthur’s manner was 
changing toward her. He was less affec- 
tionate, less inclined to trust her; and in 
many ways she felt that.they were surely 
drifting apart. It was his mother’s secret 
influence, she knew, that was driving them 
asunder. 

“Is she trying to effect a separation be- 
tween us?” she pondered this afternoon, as 
she sat beneath the oaks. The thought ap- 
palled her. Surely she would not carry her 
dislike to herself so far as that, and, if so, 
what could be her motive? 

Mrs. Carlton’s influence over her son 
had increased tenfold of late. He was not 
weak-minded, but he inherited his father’s 
love of peace, and she had always been a 
good mother to him. He had no more idea 
of the thoughts and plans that lay beneath 
her smooth exterior, than he had of the 
fires that curl and flame within the moun- 
tains of the moon, He had never felt the 


am of the steel fingers within the velvet 
ove. 

a It is the great mistake of his life, and he 
is beginning to see it.” 

Emily repeated the words over and over, 
Was he beginning to look upon their mar- 
riage as a grave mistake? as he tired of 
ner? She looked back over the many hap- 
py hours they had spent together; recalled 

| the fond words and loving looks that had 
grown so rare. Should she, could she, be- 
lieve it? No, she could not till she heard it 
confirmed from his own lips; and then 
there was but one course for her to pursue. 
The thought made her almost desperate. 
She would know the worst, would know it 
without delay, and starting from her seat 
she turned toward the house. 

The afternoon had spent itself. The sun 
had gone down, and the soft haze of twi- 
light was settling over the landscape as she 
came up the garden path. Arthur was sit- 
ting on the piazza, his mother close beside 
him, but there was no smile of welcome on 
either face as Emily came slowly up the 
steps. 

“We dined an hour ago, but thought it 
best not to call you, as it might disturb your 
meditations,” Mrs. Carlton’s smooth voice 
broke coolly on the air. 

“It is of no consequence, Iam not hun- 

.” Emily replied quietly. “ Arthur,” she 
said, turning to her husband, “can I speak 
with you a few moments up-stairs? ” 

Arthur arose to follow her, but his moth- 
er’s hand detained him. What it was she 
whispered Emily never knew, but it was 
some moments before he entered their 
chamber. 

The room was filled with twilight shad- 
ows, but there was a heavier shadow on 
her heart,—the black shadow of coming 
trouble. 

“ Arthur,” she said, as she drew him toa 
seat beside her, “I have much to say to 
you tonight, and I only ask that you will 
listen to me with patience, and believe what 
I am going to say.” 

“ T will listen certainly,” he said gravely, 
“ but you must bring no charges against my 
mother. She has warned me of this, — of 
your growing disrespect and want of con- 
sideration for herself.” 

“ Arthur, it is not so.” Emily was so 
shocked at this double charge that she 
could scarcely command her voice. “But 
tellme, is our marriage a mistake? Are 
you sorry you ever met me?” 

Before Arthur had time to reply, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Carlton entered the room. 
Even in the dim light Emily could see the 
gleam of her pale, stern face, and the glitter 
of her cold eyes. Advancing to Arthur, she 
laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

“ My son,” she said, and there was a curi- 
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ous tremble in her voice, “my son, there 
are some hearts so hard, so wicked, that 
they will not scruple to make division be- 
tween a mother and her only sun. But re. 
member, my boy, that you are my all on 
earth, and if you cease to love me I have 
nothing more to live for.” 

Her voice sank into a plairtive murmur, 
that ended in spenesera very like a sob. 
Arthur had never seen his proud mother in 
such a humble mood before, and it moved 
him strangely. He removed her hand from 
his shoulder, and pressed it to his lips. 

“Never fear, mother. However much I 
may be deceived in others, I can never 
cease to love you.” 

And, still retaining her hand in his, he 
arose to leave the room. 

Emily was no match for Mrs. Carlton in 
diplomacy, or skilled manceuvring. She 
sprang to her feet. 

“Stay!” she exclaimed. “Arthur, my 
husband, wil! you sit quietly by and hear 
me insulted? Have you ceased to love me, 
that you offer no word in my defence? 1 
have never wronged your mother in word or 
deed since I came beneath your roof.” , 

Mrs. Carlton’s cold voice interrupted her, 
but she addressed herself to Arthur. Of 
Emily she took not the slightest notice. 

“Come, my son,” she said, moving to- 
ward the door. “It is disgraceful to stand 
here quarreling with her.” 

They were at the threshold when Emily’s 
voice again arrested them, so strange it 
sounded, so solemn, and there was sucha 
note of pain and hopelessness thrilling 
through it as it rang through the room, that 
it brought them to a pause. 

“ Arthur, the time has come when you 
must choose between us. Go if you will, 
but if we part now our parting is forever.” 

Arthur turned as if he would come back, 
but his mother’s hand held him fast, and, 
without a spoken word, they went out of the 
door together. 

As the light from the hall lamp fell on 
Mrs. Carlton’s face, Arthur was startled at 
its triumphant 7 ote so at variance 
with the soft pleading of her voice. Years 
after he recalled and read it plain. 

How much can transpire in a moment of 
time. 

This interview had been brief, with but 
little said, yet it had separated the husband 
and wife more effectually than a wall of iron 
reaching to the ciouds. 

The door closed behind them, and Emily 
sat alone in the darkness. She did not faint 
nor sob, but the future loomed up be- 
fore her dark and cold. “However much I 
may be deceived in others;” Arthur had 
said those words. He had been deceived 
in her then. All her efforts to please him 
had been fruitless, She was cast out and de- 


spised, Arthur had tired of her, but she 
would not trammel him longer. She would 
never be a blot on his happiness. He 
should be free, if she could make him so. 

The little silver-toned clock struck twelve, 
and, shivering with cold and nervousness, 
she laid Gown upon her bed, and tried to 
sleep, for she must save her strength for 
what lay before her. It was long before 
sleep touched her eyelids, but at last she 
sank into an uneasy slumber, that lasted till 
the first pink clouds of morning stained the 
eastern sky. 

She was still alone when she awoke, and 
she received this as another proof that Ar- 
thur was totally alienated from her. 

She arose, and went about her prepara- 
tions quietly, but rapidly, for her mind was 
fully made up. She would not remain an- 
other night under a roof where she was so 
unwelcome. She would go back to her 
brother. There she was sure of a warm 
welcome, and a peaceful home. 

The breakfast bell rang, but she would 
not go down. A cup of coffee, which she 
ordered the servant to bring her, was all she 
required. She heard Arthur as he left the 
house for his morning duties in town. He 
weat too without coming or sending one 
word of inquiry to her. 

The moraing hours passed swiftly to Em- 
ily. When Arthur came in to the twelve- 
o'clock lunch, her trunks stood packed and 
strapped in the hall. 

“What does this mean?” he asked of 
wr mother as she came forward to meet 

im. 

“ It means that your devoted wife is about 
leaving us,” she replied, a slight sneer curl 
ing her lip. 

“Emily going to leave!” he exclaimed. 
“ Will you please explain?” 

But, without waiting for a reply, he threw 
off her restraining hand, and sprang hastily 
up the stairs. 

Emily was already dressed for traveling 
when he entered the room. 

“Emily,” he said, “what is the mem | 
of this? Why are your trunks packed 
Where are you going?” 

“Iam going home to my brother,” Emi- 
ly replied, turning a cold, hard face toward 
him. 

“Going home to your brother?” he re- 
peated in amazement. “When are you 
coming back?” 

“ I am not coming back.” 

“Do I ynderstand you that you intend 
to be final?” be asked 
slowly. 

* Ido,” she replied. “I have been most 
unhappy here.” 

“ Very well,” he interrupted, and his tone 
was as haughty as her own. “ You have 
made your choice, and I will not attempt to 
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influence you. I hope you may be happy 
in the path you have chosen,” 

And, with a cold bow, he turned and left 
the room. 

There was no one in the hall as Emily 
came down the stairs alone. Mrs. Carlton 
and Arthur heard the bustle of departure 
from the sitting-room, — Mrs. Carlton rest- 
ing very straight and stiff in her large easy 
chair, Arthur by the table, his face buried 
in his hands. They heard the crushing of 
the gravel, as the carriage wheeled before 
the door, heard Emily’s low-spoken orders 
to the driver, heard the quick stepping of 
the horses, as, without one word of farewell, 
she was driven from the door she had enter- 
ed a happy bride three short years before. 
Arthur raised his head as the sound of car- 
riage wheels died away, and again he saw 
‘that expression of triumph flit across his 
mother’s 


CHAPTER III. 


ARLY a year and a half had passed 

since Emily bade adieu to Brookside. 
She had carried out her resolution not to be 
a fetter on Arthur’s freedom to the letter. 
Thanks to the modern fashion of easy di- 
yorces, she found little difficulty in obtain- 
ing a final separation from her husband. 
Arthur received the announcement of his 
freedom with something of his mother’s 
calmness. If the lip beneath the brown 
mustache quivered for a moment, Mrs. 
Carlton was none the wiser; his apparent 
unconcern surprised and pleased her. She 
was jubilant, although she did not choose 
to let this appear ; on the contrary she com- 
miserated to her friends Emily’s want of 
those domestic qualities so charming ina 
woman, that made her so restless and dis- 
satisfied with the quiet and retirement of 
their home at Brookside. 

It was a stormy evening tate in November. 
The chill wind whistled and moaned among 
the great trees, and beat the rain and sleet 
savagely against the windows, and rattled 
upon the sodden and icy turf. It was a 
wild and dreary night; such a storm as 
would tone down the gayest spirits, and, to 
one with an habitual heartache, would bring 
up all the ghosts of the past. 

The sitting-room at Brookside looked 
very bright and cheery in contrast with the 
blackness outside. A bright fire burned in 
the grate, and sent a warm glow over the 
polished furniture, and lit up the dark, rich 
tints of the carpet. Mrs. Carlton sat by the 
centre-table, culling the news from the 
morning paper, or appearing to do so, but 
furtively watching Arthur, who sat opposite. 
He had been reading, but his book had slip- 
- ped from his hand, and he had sat motion- 


less for the last half hour, gazing steadily 
among the burning coals. The stormy 
night had conjured up ghosts for him; 
ghosts that he would not have laid if he 
could. He remembered another just such 
a night, five years ago, when a party of 
merry guests were gathered in a hotel par- 
lor in the far South. He recalled each 
face and voice of that widely scattered com- 
pany. How happy they were. What de. 
vices they employed to while away the time, 
and forget the storm that raged outside, 
Strangers met as friends, and fun and frolic 
ran rampant; and there shoue over the 
scene the light of one face, the face of a 
bright and fun-loving girl. He recalled 
every movement of the lithe form, as she 
moved among the company, every expression 
of the face that had since been so dear to 
si for it was the evening he first met Emi- 
; His gaze wandered from t e fire, and rest- 
ed upon a picture that leaned against a gild- 
ed casel upon the mantel. It was a small 
painting in oil, the work of Emily’s hands, 
and a present from her to Mrs. Carlton, the 
first Christmas she spent at Brookside. It 
represented a noble ship upon a stormy sea; 
the waves reared and plunged and whirled 
around her. She seemed to be laborin 
hard to breast the billows that threatene 
every moment to overwhelm her. Over- 
head the scud spread a black and boisterous 
canopy, but in the far west the clouds had 
lifted a little, and a gleam of golden light 
shone along the horizon, and streamed far 
out across the turbulent waters, giving a 
sure promise of fairer skies and calmer 
seas. The picture was Carefully executed, 
and the contrast of light and shade very 
beautiful. 

Mrs. Carlton's stealthy glances grew into 
a steady gaze, and he sill bomeleed uncon- 
scious of her scrutiny. She could but ac- 
knowledge to herself that he had changed 
somewhat in the year and a half just past. 
She missed something from the handsome 
face that used to be there, all the many 
smiles and boyish playfulness had gone out 
of it; but perhaps it was only because he 
was growing older, “ Sobering down,” she 
said to herself. She would not acknowledge 
even to herself that there was anything gone 
out of his life that he missed. 

She grew impatient at last of. his long 
revery, folded her paper, and laid it on the 
table, with a great amount of rustle and 
bustle, but still he did not move. At last 
she could endure it no longer. She was 
jealous even of his thoughts. 

“It would not surprise me,” she said 
aloud, “if! Emily was married again ere 
this.” 

_ He turned toward her with a gesture of 
impatience. 
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“Have you any reason for thinking so?” 
asked coldly. 

ms Oh, no! cole one who can break her 

marriage vows so easily would not hesitate 

to assume them again as lightly.” 

“It is not possible!” he exclaimed, a 
frown darkening his face. 

“ It seems quite possible to me” — 

She stopped, for there was a frown on 
his face, and a flash in. his eyes, that warn- 
ed her not to pursue the subject further. 

“ It seems quite possible to me,” he re- 
marked coldly, “that you may, sometimes, 
have been unjust to Emily.” 

Mrs. Cariton made no reply, and silence 
fell between them for a time. She had 
made a bad beginning, but she was not dis- 
couraged. She had a point to gain, and it 
was high time she set her forces in motion. 

“I am afraid, my dear,” she said age 
“that you are sometimes very lonely in this 
great house, with only me for company.” 

“I am sometimes lonely, it is true,” he re- 
plied ; “ but I do not know as I desire other 
company.” 

“But I think,” she pursued, undaunted 
by his apathy, that you need younger and 
gayer society than mine to cheer you. You 
are growing old too fast.” 

Arthur shivered slightly, but made no 
reply. 

“It would make me very happy to seea 
bright, young face, that I know, domiciled 
beneath this roof.” 

He wheeled in his chair, and looked 
steadily at her. What did she mean? for 
he knew there must be some design lurking 
bebind all this preamble. 

“In fact, my dear,” she said, answering 
his thought, “ it is the desire of my heart to 
see you happily married.” 

“My matrimonial venture proved a faik 
ure, and I bave no desire to repeat it,” he 
said bitterly. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” she asked, 
watching him closely, “that Della may have 
a hidden regard for you?” 

“Never!” he exclaimed positively ; “and 
I do not believe it now. Della is a sweet 
girl certainly, and I love her as I woulda 

ear sister if I had one, and I believe that 
she has the same sort of regard for me that 
I have for her, and nothing more.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Mrs. Carlton, and the 
conversation dropped. 

Mrs. Carlton was a skillful er, and 
it so happened that, as winter advanced, 
Della aaa Arthur were, accidentally it seem- 
ed, thrown much together. If Mrs, Carlton 
and Arthur were going riding, it was at her 
suggestion that they called for Della. 

“She is such pleasant company,” his 
mother explained. She often sent for Del- 
la to spend the day, or part of the day, with 


business cares take him so much from home 
that I really get quite blue.” 
And then it was so natural for her to stay 
till evening, when Arthur would be sure to 
be at home. Arthur was not averse to 
meeting the bright, sweet face when he 
came home from town, and certainly the- 
evenings passed more pleasantly when she 
was with them, and, as the clock chimed 
ten, and she arose to depart, of course he 
must accompany her home; it would be rude 
not to do so, 
He had not forgotten his mother’s asser- 
tion on that memorable evening, and it set 
him to thinking. He could never love any 
other woman as he had loved Emily, that 
was certain, but he would never see her 
again. She had left him voluntarily, and 
without just cause. It was foolish for him 
to spend his life regretting a broken dream. 
He had watched Della more closely since 
his mother opened his eyes, and he felt 
more and more convinced that what she had 
told him had some foundation in truth. 
His feeling had changed very much toward 
her since he had made this discovery. She 
loved him, and if he could make her happy 
there was no reason why he should not do 
so, and he might learn to love her in time. 
Lately the evening walks had been pro- 
longed ; their conversation took a different 
tone. In fact, Arthur was slowly but sure- 
ly drifting into the path his mother had 
marked out for him. 
The leaden skies and cold snows of winter 
had melted into the milder airs and softer. 
skies of spring, and spring had clasped 
hands with summer, and still Arthur had 
made no sign, uttered no word, by which 
Mrs, Carlton could judge his future course. 
She was beginning to despair. She could 
scarcely conceal her impatience. What 
was thinking he of? Why did he dally so? 
Did he not realize that time was flying, and 
some one else might step in and carry off 
the prize? Beside, Della was too sweeta 
irl to be trified with in this unmanly fash- 
ion. She would call him to an account, and 
that speedily. But, fortunately for the suc-. 
cess of her plans, fate took the work out of 
her hands, 
It was a beautiful evening in early June. 
Della had been spending the afternoon with 
Mrs. Carlton. She had remained later than 
was her usual custom, and, with a feeling 
akin to embarrassment, she arose hastily, 
and bade Mrs. Carlton good-night. Ar- 
thur’s offer to accompany her was accepted, 
with a slight show of hesitation, and there 
was scarcely a word spoken till they reach- 
ed the little bridge, Here, as if by mutual 
consent, they paused in their slow walk, and 
stood admiring the surrounding loveliness, 
From this point the Bird’s-Nest took the 
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undergrowth of young pone, shut in three- 
fourths of the distance, while the open space 
rolled to the brook a carpet of velvet green, 
The oaks lifted their burden of leaves 
straight and still against the star-lit sky, and 
the coquettish poplars, turning the silver of 
their tremulous leaves to the moonlight, for- 
ever. whispered and sang to one another. 
The brook babbled a noisy complaint, and a 
drowsy bird answered with a sleepy chirp 
ftom his perch overhead, while over all the 
moonlight shed a mystic radiance, a soft, 
~ glow like’ the loving touch of spirit 
ands. 

Della glanced at her companion. His 
hands were clasped upon the railing of the 
bridge, and his eyes were gazing steadfastly 
vp e Bird’s-Nest; his brows were bent as 

in sombre thought, his lips were tightly 
compressed, and his face looked pale and 
cold in the moonlight. He had entirely for- 
gotten her presence, her existence even. 

Della moved restlessly. The silence was 
growing oppressive, and every moment her 
embarrassment increased. She would speak, 
let the consequences be what they might. 

“TI suppose this will be our last walk to- 
gether for some time,” she said hesitatingly. 

Arthur started, brushed his hand across 
his brow, as if to drive away some unpleas- 
ot thought or memory,'and turned toward 

er. 


“What did you say?” he inquired, “I 
did not quite understand.” 

“TI only said that this will be our last 
walk together for some time, as I am about 
leaving Oakdale to be absent several 
months.” 

The horror of loneliness, that her pres- 
ence had well-nigh dispelled, returned with 
redoubled force. He reached out his hand, 
and clasped it over Della’s small fingers. 

“ Della,” he said softly, “ stay with me al- 
ways. Come to me, and make 7 happi- 
ness, as I will try to make yours. y moth- 
er loves you very dearly, and I think we 
may be very happy together.” 

ella turned her face, radiant with smiles 
and blushes, toward him. 

“T will come.” 

Her answer had almost passed over her 
lips, but something made her hesitate. 

as it a sudden gust of wind that drew the 
tree-tops together? or was it a cloud pass- 
ing over the moon? But a darkness seem- 
ed suddenly to shut down around them. and 
a cold wind struck sharply against Della’s 
cheek, and made her shiver, Taking Ar- 
thur’s arm, she made a motion to pass on. 
_ He saw her nervousness, and made no effort 
to stay her. Not a word was spoken till 
they reached her door, then he said, as he 
beld her hand in a soft, warm clasp, — 


And, turning, he walked rapidly away. 

He did not stop on the bridge, nor did he 
turn a single glance toward the Bird’s-Nest, 
but with a resolute face kept straight up the 
garden path, 

Mrs, Carlton was alone in the sitting. 
room when he entered, watching the moon- 
light from. the open window. She turned 
and looked up at him, earnestly, question- 
ingly, as he came up &nd stood beside her 
chair. She waited for him to speak, but he 
did not, and her motherly interest, or wo- 
manly curiosity, becoming too strong for 
her discretion, she broke the silence. 

“Well, my dear, when are you going to 
bring me a daughter ?” 

* Soon, I hope,” he replied “wget 

A great load seemed suddenly rolled from 
Mrs. Carlton’s mind. 

“Then you two have come to an under- 
standing at last?” she asked, her face all 
aglow. 
as ; have asked her to marry me,” he re- 
plied. 

“ And she has accepted you?” 

Mrs. Carlton grew eager. 

“ Not yet.” 

“ But she will: it caanot be otherwise.” 
“TI hope so, for your sake, if not for my 
own.” There was an intonation of bitter- 
ness in his voice. “And I hope that you 
pnb Satisfied with this daughter. Good- 
night. 

Sand turning abruptly, he hastily left the 
room. 

Mrs. Carlton did not heed the bitterness 
of the words or voice. She sat long by the 
wiadow, a satisfied smile upon her face. 
Her greatest earthly desire was about to be 
realized ; for, of course, Vella would accept 
Lim. She resolutely shut out any other 
thought from her mind, for did she not iove 
him? The experienced woman of the 
world read this fresh young heart like an 
open book.. But, for fear some remembrance 
of his former marriage might hold her back, 
she resolved to call upon her on the mor- 
row, and, unknown to Arthur, express as 
delicately as possible her entire approbation 
of her son’s course, and add her own per- 
suasions to his. 

Yes, her dearest hopes were about to be 
realized. To be sure she had sacrificed 
something to gain her point; remorselessly 
sacrificed truth and purity of heart, and — 
the price of an uneasy conscience. Of Em- 
ily’s wrecked hopes she thought little, and 
cared less ; but she was not quite so sure of 
Arthur’s love for herself as she used to be. 
Not that he was wanting in respect, or was 
less careful of her wishes than formerly, but 
a cold cloud of reserve lay between them 
that she could not reach across. Yes, the 


“Do not give me an answer tonight; 
Wait till I see you again. ight.” 


price paid was a heavy one, but she paid it 
willngly, gladly, if ouly she was once sure 
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of Arthur’s possession of Della and her for- 
tune. 

Mrs. Wilton and Della were sitting to- 
ether in the great drawing-room. Della 
ooked like an apple-blossom in her dress 
of dark-green silk, with a profusion of 
creamy lace clasping her throat, and falling 
in foamy waves over her bosom. Her 
brown hair was banded low in tiny curls 
across the white forehead, gathered back 
from the delicate face, and roiled into a 
smooth coil. 

They had been sitting alinost in silence. 
Della was meditating how best to introduce 
a certain piece of news, which had lain 
heavily on her mind since the night before, 
but, seeing no easy path by which she might 
come around to it, she had about decided 
to trust to luck to broach the subject, when 
the door opened, and Mrs. Carlton was an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Carlton was in her sweetest and 
most amiable mood, and her smiles seemed 
fairly to overflow as she came forward to 
greet her friends. She was dressed with 
unusual care, even for a woman of her cor- 
rect taste. Her black silk dress was stiff 
with richness, and a costly mantle of lace, 
of the finest texture, fell in ample folds from 
her shoulders almost to the edge of her 
gown, Her bonnet was a marvel of taste 
and skill in millinery art, and its diadem 
front, resting upon her abundant black hair, 
added much to her regal appearance. As 
she stood receiving the welcome of her 
friends, she looked a gracious queen, ac- 
oo homage from her most favored 
subjects. 

er cal] was nearly over, and she arose 
to depart. Passing around to where Della 
was standing, ready to receive her adieux, 
she took her hand in hers. 

“My dearest Della,” she said sweetly, 
“ Arthur made me very happy last night, by 
telling me that he had asked you to his 
wife. I do not wish to influence you in 
what should be a free choice, even if I had 
the power to do so, 1 will only say that I 
have no wish in life that lies nearer my 
heart than this. If 1 could see _ and my 
son united in marriage it would be the sum 
of happiness tome. My chief desire would 
be accomplished.” 

Della’s cheeks had grown very rosy under 
this urbane speech. 

“I am grateful, Mrs. Carlton, for your 
kindly thoughts of me,” she said. “I trust 
my answer will be such as will give happi- 
ness to all interested.” 

Mrs. Carlton stooped and pressed a kiss 
upon Della’s cheek, and; with heart at rest, 
bent her steps homeward. 

There were very few of Mrs. Carlton’s 
friends and acquaintances who thoroughly 
understood that lady. It is so easy and 


natural to accept the glitter for the gold, 
that few care to scratch the surface of the 
bauble to see what lies beneath. All knew 
that there had been domestic difficulty in 
the Carlton family; that Arthur Carlton’s 
wife had separated from him, in fact. On 
whom the blame rested was a matter of con- 
jecture to them all. Mrs. Carlton had an- 
swered such questions as the boldest dared 
to put, in the briefest and coldest manner. 
She was not the woman to admit her friends 
to her confidence. Arthur had maintaineda 
stony silence on the subject. But if there 
was one who read Mrs. Carlton thoroughly, 
her motives and desires, that person was 
Mrs. Wilton. Of plain and quiet exterior, 
she ae a keen and vigorous mind, a 
quick and searching intellect that could 
penetrate the mask of even such an arch 
plotter as Mrs. Carlton. Now, as the door 
closed upon her visitor, she turned her eyes 
inquiringly upon her daughter. The color 
and the happy smile still shone upon Della’s 
face, but meeting her mother’s anxious look 
they both faded. 

“What is it, mother? Does anything 
trouble you?” she asked. 

“Ts it true that Arthur Carlton has asked 
you to marry him?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“And have you accepted him?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Are yuu going to accept him?” 

The girl shrunk a little at this close 
questioning, and her voice took a lower 
tone, 

“Yes, I think so, with your consent.” 

A silence fell between them for a few 
moments. Then Mrs. Wilton said in a 
firm voice, — 

“You are old enough to judge for your- 
self in this matter, and in a case of so much 
importance I hold that the two whose life- 
long happiness or misery is bound up in the 
decision should settie the matter for the 
<< But if I were you I would not do 
t. 

“ Why not?” asked Della, surprised. 

“First, because he has a living wife; 
secondly, I may be a little old-fashioned, my 
dear, but I believe a marriage, to be happy, 
must be founded on mutual love. I should 
be loth, indeed, to see you enter this new 
life with one to whom you gave all, and re- 
ceived only husks in return. You would 
soon tire of this empty fare.” 

* Don’t you think he loves me?” 

The color rushed into Della’s face in one 
great wave, and the pained look in her eyes 
touched her mother’s heart. 

“ Has he ever told you so?” she asked 


gent. 

* by, yes !—no! —that is, he said his 
mother loved me,” said Della, vainly trying 
to remember some little epithet of endear- 
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ment or profession of attachment that hope 
might rest against. 

Mrs. Wilton’s sense of the ludicrous al- 
most overcame her, and a comical smile 
played for a moment around her mouth. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked 
Della, impatiently. 

I was amused at the idea of a man at- 
tempting to cover his own threadbare coat 
with his mother’s cloak. But, soberly, it is 
evident to me that he is trying to conceal 
the emptiness of the heart he offers you be- 
neath the flimsy fabric of his mother’s re- 
gard. I do not hold lightly the duty of 
children to parents, but there is a limit even 
to this. It is to please the mother whom he 
almost worships that he offers to marry 

ou. But I am disappointed in Arthur, that 
e would sacrifice his manliness, so far, even 
to please the best of mothers; for the only 
sionate and true love of his lite has be- 
onged, will always belong, to Emily. 1 
shall say no more,” continued Mrs. Wilton ; 
“but I would consider the matter well be- 
fore 1 took this step.” 

Nearly a week had passed. One morning 
Della stepped into the drawing-room to 
fetch some trifle she remembered to have 
left there. There had been company the 
evening before, Arthur among the number, 
but since their conversation on the bridge, 
though they had frequently met, there had 
been no opportunity for private converse. 
Her mother’s words disturbed her some- 
what, but had made no change in her deter- 
mination. Now as she crossed the carpet 
hastily, she espied, lying beneath a chair, a 
small morocco case. She stooped and 
picked it up, looked it cver to find the owa- 
er’s name, but not being able to discover it 
on the outside, undid the clasp to see if may- 
hap it might not be within. Yes, there it 
was, —“ Arthur Carlton.” It was an odd 
little case, and she turned it in her hand 
curiously, wondering what its purpose 
might be. She was about closing it, her 
curiosity stiil unsatisfied, when her finger 
struck anainst someth ng hard and sharp in 
an inner compartment that had before es- 
¢caped her notice. As she drewit forth she 
discovered it to be a card photograph. 

“Does he treasure my picture so?” she 
thought, a flush of pleasure kindling in her 
cheek, remembering a picture of herself he 
had taken from her basket in playful mood 
a few weeks before, one evening when she 
was visiting his mother, and transferred it 
to his pocket. 

The room was shaded almost to darkness, 
and wishing to obtain a better light she 
took it to the window. She started as the 
light struck across it, for there smiled from 
the pasteboard, not a picture of herself, but 
atrue and beautiful likeness of Emily. 
Della stood dumbly regarding the picture. 


For an instant a jealous pang shot through 
her heart, and a fierce anger against Emily 
stirred within her. For a moment only, 
then her better nature triumphed. 

She had just returned the picture to its 
place of concealment when a quick foot- 
step sounded in the hall, and, before she 
had had time to fully recover her self-pos- 
session, Arthur came hastily in. There - 
was a look of anxiety on his face, but seeing 
her he came forward, hat in hand. 

“ I beg pardon for this intrusion,” he said. 
“TI hoped to come in without disturbing any 
one. I have lost— Oh, you have found 
it!” he exclaimed, interrupting himself. “I 
am very thankful,” and the glad look of re- 
lief that passed over his face was unmis- 
takable. 

He took the case from her hand, placed it 
carefully in aa inner pocket, aad was about 
leaving the room with a hasty good-morn- 
ing, when Della stopped him, 

“ Wait one moment, please, I have some- 
thing to say,” she said, motioning him to a 
seat near her. “You asked me a question 
the other evening on the bridge, which I 
was not then prepared to answer,” she com- 
menced slowly. 

“I hope my answer is to be a favorabie 
one,” he said, smiling. 

“Hardly,” she returned, looking away 
from him. “I believe it would be a sin for 
us to marry.” 

He was about to speak, but she went on 
more rapidly, — 

“There was no mark on the outside .of 
that little case by which I could discover 
the owner, and I opened it to find a name if 
I could, and I accidentally saw the contents. 
Forgive me. I did not dream”—she said 
confusedly ; “ but that picture tells a story, 
and I have too much pride to accept a hacd 
when the heart is filled with another image, 
and I could never enter even the outer 
court. You will forgive me if I say some 
thing more. You are living a false life, and 
it is easy to see, amost unhappyone. Seek 
out Emily and become reconciled to her, 
and renew the vows that have been so 
rudely broken.” 

Arthur started from his seat, walked 
rapidly across the room, turned and came 
back again. He stopped in front of Della, 
and looked steadily down into the earnest 
eyes turned toward him. 

“It is true,” he said, “that I cannot for- 
get Emily as I hoped to, but I will never 
Pseek her nor make an effort at a reconcilia- 
tion. She was dissatisfied with the love I 
gave her and with the home | provided for 
her, — she left me without a cause, She 
did not hesitate to drag my name theough 
the discrace of the divorce courts, nor to 
throw me back my freedom as she would a 
toy that was broken and worthless, a free- 
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dom she must have perjured herself to ob- 
tain. Shall I then, forgetting all these 
wrongs, seek her out, sue for a love that 
never existed, and beg her acceptance of a 
heart she despises? Never! though I am 
doomed to walk this earth alone and die in 
solitude.” 

“You mistake, indeed you do,” exclaimed 
Del-a. loved you truly, that I 
know. That she was sometimes unhappy at 
Brookside, I also know. The reason | can 
only conjecture, as she never made a confi- 
cant of me. The immediate cause of her 
leaving so suddenly I do not know and can- 
not guess; but this I do know, that her 
love for you never wavered for an instant, 
and, wherever she may be, I believe she 
loves you yet.” 

“Do you know where she is?” asked 
Arthur, after a pause. “Have you ever 
heard from her since she left?” 

“) never have,” Della replied; “but I 
presume she is with her brother. You 
could easily ascertain.” 

“T shall not try,” he returned, rising to 
go. “I acknowledge to you that there is 
some mystery that I am unable to fathom; 
but this I know, the blame does not lie at 
my door, and all overtures of reconciliation 
must come from her, not from me.” Z 

Della sighed as the door closed upon 
‘him. Her last hope of ever gaining Arthur 


Carlton’s love had died utterly at this inter-| me 


view ; but crushing back her own affections 
into the grave where they had so long lain 
buried, she gave thanks with a self-sacrifice 
of which only the noblest of her sex are 
capable, that she had had the power to 
break even one barrier that separated the 
estranged husband and wife. 


CHAPTER 


Mes: CARLTON was sitting in her 
favorite chair in her favorite place by 
the open window. The moon was just 
rising, and the great golden wheel shone a 
disk of fire between the trees. The sweet 
evening breeze played fitfully with the lace 
curtains, and the room was filled with the 
perfume of roses. She was sitting almost 
in the same place where she sat that inemo- 


rable afternoon when she sent the shaft that | 


destroyed poor Emily’s happiness. But 
the expression of the pale, proud face was 
much changed since that dark time. She 
was smillng now, and an expression of 
gratification rested upor her haughty fea- 
tures. Everything was moving exactly as 
she would have it move. She was saying to 
herself the dream of years would soon be 
tulfilled, and she would be allied with one of 


in the country. If her conscience gave her 
a sharp twinge here, she quieted it with the 
thought that time would heal whatever 
trouble the accomplishment of her scheme 
had given any one, and if some heart did 
bleed, the wound would heal aftér a while 
and nobody would be the worse. Arthur 
was with Della now. She expected when 
he returned to hear that the preliminaries 
were all arranged, and the bridal day set. 
Arthur had annoyed her somewhat, it is 
true, by his slow movements in this matter. 
If she could only have imbued him with 
some of her own eagerness they might have 
been enjoying the bridal tour by this time. 
‘ But all is well that ends well.’ 
She had reached this point in her medita- 
tions when the door opened and Arthur 
came softly in. She raised herself in her 
chair. 
“ You are home early,” she said. “I did 
not expect you so soon. Is Della at the 
house ?” 
“I presume so. I kave not seen her 
this evening.” 
* Not seen her this evening? I thought 
you were over there!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Carlton. 
“ No,” Arthur replied, “I made my call 
this morning. I may as well tell you,” he 
continued composedly, “ although it grieves 
me to give you pain, but Della has refused 
” 


“Refused you?” Mrs. Carlton sprang 
from her chair. “I do not believe it.” 

“It is true, nevertheless!” he replied. 
“She refused me point-blank, and without 
hope oi future favor.” ' 

Mrs. Carlton sank back in her chair, white 
and cold. She did not faint, but it was 
sume moments before she could compose 
herself enough to question him farther. 
But questioning elicited nothing more. He 
either could not or would not give the 
reasons for this seeming change of front, 
and Mrs. Carlton surmised at once that it 
was the stain of his previous marriage that 
was the cause, and again was her wrath 
kindled against the unfortunate Emily. 

“Oh!” she groaned in agony of soui, 
“how much, how very much, I regret that 
you ever met that girl!” 

“I donot!” Arthur’s voice rang sharply 
through theroom. “ Whatever may happen, 
whatever the future may hold for me of 
sorrow or pain, I shall never regret that I 
met and loved Emily!” And without an- 
other word he turned and left the room. 

The masculine heart is a queer machine, 
and Mrs. Carlton was beginning to find it 
out. Here was a man whose every heart- 
beat she thought she understood, and, lo! a 
page was turned, and the characters written 
there were in a language to her utterly un- 
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CHAPTER V. 


wy it is a November night, — again 
the November wind and rain sigh and 
moan around Brookside. But there is a 
deeper gloom closing down and shutting out 
‘the last rays of the light of hope and faith 
than that made by storm-clouds, — even the 
heavy shadow of death. 

All Mrs. Carlton’s plans and purposes lay 
withered, and Mrs. Carlton herself lay 
prostrate. The word had gone forth, and 
soon she must gather up her accounts, both 
good and bad, to bring them before that 
tribunal whose judgment is impartial. 

Her health had failed fast since that last 
and bitterest disappointment. To a woman 
of her haughty spirit it was like the bitter- 
ness of death to see her anticipated triumph 
slip away from her when it was so nearly 
within her grasp. Perhaps something of re- 
morse mingied with that other grief, but 
certain it was that her health failed surely 
and swiftly, and her hold on life grew daily 
weaker and weaker. 

The chamber in which she lay was large, 
dark, and sombre. The furniture, rich 
and heavily carved, reflected the fitful flash 
of the fireiight and the softer glow of the 
shaded lamp from its polished surface. 

No sounc broke the stillness of the room 
save the wail of the storm outside, and the 
labored breathing of the form upon the bed. 
Mrs, Carlton had changed much within the 
last five months. The dark hair had turned 
to gray, the eyes were sunken, and the 
sharpened features had assumed the grayish 
= that betokens the near approach of 

ath. 

Beside her, her hand folded in his, sat 
Arthur. Grief had drawn heavy lines 
across his brow, and laid many a silver 
thread among the brown curls. His head 
was bent upon his hand, and ever and anon 
a shudder passed over him as if he was 
making every effort to suppress all outward 
sign of the sorrow that sat so heavily upon 
him. 

Some movement of the hand within his, a 
low struggling sigh from the form upon the 
bed, and the pale watcher raised his head. 

“Arthur!” Mrs, Carlton’s voice was 
low and broken. “Arthur, are you there?” 

“Yes, mother. What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing! nothing!” Then, after a 

use, in which she seemed to gather up 
. strength for some great effort, she con- 
- tinued, “ 1 have no need to tell you that the 
time has almost come when I must bid youa 
long farewell, for you already know it. But 
I have something to say to you that has 
lain heavily on my mind for a long time.” 
She paused for a few moments, aud then 
went on with seeming effurt. “ The bit- 


terest drop in this cup of separation is the 
thought that I must leave you alone. If | 
could die, seeing you surrounded with wife 
and children, fr could die happy and in 
peace, knowing that you would still have 
something left to fill the great void in your 
heart my death will make. As we near the 
great portal that separates this world from 
the unknown future, life looks very different 
to us than when we are in the heat and 
hurry of the battle; and mistakes and sins, 
that at that time seemed excusable, whose 
magnitude we could not estimate from their 
very nearness,—as we, from this higher 
ground, look back over the past, discern 
them in all their blackness and meanness; 
and my great sin was in separating you and 
Emily. For it was I who did it! May God 
in his infinite love and mercy forgive me! 
And you, my son!” she cried, clinging to 
his hands in an agony of remorse and 
shame, “forgive me! forgive me! But I 
thought I knew best what was for your 
happiness, and that the end justified the 
means. But it is not easy to tel! what may 
make or mar the happiness of apother, how- 
ever much we may have their interest at 
heart. And Arthur, my last request is that 
= go to Emily, carry her my dying bless- 
ng and prayer for her forgiveness, and use 
every effort in your power to effect a recon- 
ciliation with her; for I know you have 
missed her sadly, my poor boy. But she 
will receive you, however much she may 
consider herself wronged. If not for your 
sake alone, for the sake of your—son.” 
Her voice sank to a whisper. “And in the 
years of happiness that will surely come to 
you, do not quite forget the mother —that 
— loved — you.” 

Mrs. Carlton’s head dropped, her hands 
relaxed their hold, the summuns had come, 
and before Arthur could whisper one word 
of forgiveness or promise, she had passed 
beyond the reach of earthly love or cen- 
sure, ‘ 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE cold November sunshine shed its 

light over the city of L——, but there 
was little warmth in its lustre. The air 
was keen and cold, betokening the near ap- 
}proach of winter. The bleak north wind 
whirled the dust in clouds through the al- 
most deserted streets, and the tress shook 
and swayed, and tossed their bare brown 
arms beneath a cold and pitiless sky. Un- 
mindful of the fierce biast that tore so 
savagely around him, ArthurCarlton walked 
slowly along a secluded street at the farther 
end of the city, eagerly scanning the houses 
as he passed. At last he paused before the 


iron gate of one far up the avenue, and 
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scrutinized it carefully. He seemed satisfied 
with his scrutiny, for he opened the gate 
and passed in. 

The house differed from the others in the 
row, in that it wore a lonely and deserted 
air. The blinds were closed, the walk and 
steps were thickly strewn with crisp brown 
leaves, and patches of mold here and there, 
and a general air of untidiness gave it an 
uninhabited look, and an appearance of utter 
desolation. 

Arthur stood irresolute, his heart beating 
in throbs. What if, after all, he was to be 
disappointed? What if she were away, or 
sick, or dead? Or, worst of all, what if, as 
his mother had said, she was married? 
The thought was terrible, and in sheer des- 

ration he pulled the bell. It clanged 

udly through the silent ‘rooms, and he 
stood and waited. A few moments, that 
seemed an hour, passed, and he was about 
turning away, when he thought he caught 
the sound of approaching footsteps within. 
Yes, a hand was on the latch! The door 
was opened by a plainly dressed, middle- 

ed woman, evidently the housekeeper. 
To his question, “ Is Mr. Gordon at home?” 
she returned a neyative reply. 

“No, Mr. Gordon with his family is 
traveling in Europe.” 

Arthur’s heart seemed to cease beating. 

“Can I see Mrs. Carlton?” 

“Miss Emily, do you mean, sir? Indeed, 
sir, Miss Emily is with them. It was chiefly 
on her account they went, sir.” 

“Ts she ill?” 

It was with a mighty effort that he asked 
the question. 

“O sir! Miss ra has had great 
trouble, and her health is very much 
broken.” 

He could hear no more, With a hasty 
bow he turned away, and pulling his hat 
over his eyes strode down the path, leaving 
the hewnebonget staring after him in mute 
wonder. 

“I do believe he 's crazy!” she said, to 
herself, as she closed and locked the dvor. 

Arthur had not known what the thought 
of meeting Emily was to him, till now that 
it was not to be. Fora moment the world 
seemed to shut down cold and dark around 
him. He could not, —could not bear it. 
What sin had he committed that he must 
endure this torture? Then his resolution 
was taken. He would go to Europe, he 
would follow her to the world’s end, but he 
would find her. The thought was but 
father to the deed. His business was soon 
arranged, Brookside was closed, and the 
next out-going steamer saw him a passen- 


We pass over the tedious and uneventful 
voyage. 

Arthur reached Liverpool in safety, and 


commenced his search. He passed from 
city to city, from place to place, where 
Americans were likely to — He sought 
the crowded theatre, the hall, and gallery; 
but all the music, the glitter, and the beauty 
were loston him. His glass slowly passed 
around the sea of Scan bat the only one he 
cared to see was never there. 

Weeks and months passed, and he still 
continued the vain quest. Why he should 
always miss them he could not understand, 
until at last he began to believe that fate it- 
self was against him, and it was useless to 
battle with the decrees of Providence. He 
learned afterward that they had spent the 
winter in traveling, but owing to Emily’s 
failing health, had passed the summer 
onthe in a secluded cottage among the 
mountains of Switzerland, where few tour- 
ists came, that she might have the rest and 
quiet she so evidently longed for. At last 
he heard of them in Paris, and to Paris he 
hurried, only to discover that they had left 
the city two days before. What direction 
they had taken, his polite informant could 
not say. Only there had been some talk 
among the ladies of the party of a speedy 
return to America; but nothing had been 
decided upon when they left. 

Nearly a year had passed since Arthur 
left America. He had traveled through 
many lands, and had been through many 
scenes, but always with the one object in view 
of finding Emily, Hope had sometimes whis- 
pened sweet promises, and he had as often 

een disappointed. He had grown heart- 
sick with wishes so long deferred, an3 
weary and despondent he abandoned the 
fruitless search, and with a heavy heart 
turned his face homeward. 

It sometimes happens that some much-de- 
sired object is long withheld from us. We 
seek for it, and work for it, and pray for it. 
It is still withheld, and at last, weary with 
watching and waiting, we bury hope and 
faith, and, lo! when patience has had its 

rfect work, the angel of mercy drops the 
ong-desired boon at our very feet. 

Arthur had been three days at sea. All 
the rush gf bustle and departure had sub- 
sided, and everything had settled into the 
monotonous calm of a long journey. It was 
late in the afternoon of the third day. 
Arthur was standing on deck, gazing listless- 
ly out over the water, and watching the 
waves as they rose and fell and broke in 
white foam against the side of the steamer. 
He had st thus for some time, his eyes 
bent on the sea, his thoughts far away, when 
a voice near him startled him. It was a 
gentleman’s voice, and addressed some re- 
mark to a lady companion, for almost im- 
mediately a soft laugh broke on Arthur’s ear 


and sent a thrill of rapture through him, for 
surely there was only one laugh in the 
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world that possessed the notes of a silver 
bell, and that was Emily’s. He could not 
see the party from where he stood, but 
moving back a few steps a full view of the 
group was revealed. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 

e€ recognized immediately, and standing 
near them was a stranger, a gentleman, 
talking with a lady whose face was turned 
from him. Mr. Gordon was playing with a 
beautiful, golden-haired boy; but it was not 
on them that Arthur’s eyes rested. He was 
waiting impatiently for that stranger to 
move, that he might catch a glimpse of the 
lady’s face beyond. At last he was grati- 
fied. The gentleman bowed gracefully and 
passed down the deck, and then— 
Arthur saw his wife. 

She had changed mach, there was no de- 
nying it. She was somewhat thinner, a 
good deal paler, than when he last saw her, 
and her face had lost all the girlish bloom of 
health and happiness; but her smile was 
just as swect, her eyes as softly bright, as in 
the old days he remembered so well. But 
there was another expression born of faith 
and patience under great sorrow, —a sor- 
row that had left deep and lasting traces 
there. Yes, she had changed. The impul- 
sive, spirited girl had become the gentle, 
patient woman, whose hope of happiness 
reached beyond this life and was stayed on 
something stronger than fleeting worldly 
joys. 

Now that she was so near him, so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, after the first emo- 
tion of joy was over, a new spirit took pos- 
session of him, a feeling of timidity crept 
over him, an uncertainty how he might be 
received held him back. Beside, their first 
interview must be in private. How could he 
go to her, how could he say to her what he 

ad to say, with so many curious eyes upon 
him! No, he would wait! 

He was early on deck the next morning, 
but Emily did not appear till near noon. 
Then he saw her coming toward him, lead- 
. ing the little golden-haired boy by the hand. 
He watched her furtively from a distance, as 
she took a seat near the railing, and after 
gazing out upon the water for a few mo- 
ments, opened a book she carried and began 
to read. It wasa sabbath morning, and an 
unusual stillness seemed to brood over sea 
and ship. The quiet was getting oppress- 
ive to the little feliow, who leaned on Emily’s 
lap, and slipping from her side started across 
the deck in pursuit of adventure. Arthur 
watched him as he came slowly along, re- 
fusing all invitations from the passengers to 
make their acquaintance, until he had near- 


ly reached the place where Arthur was sit- 
ting, when seized by some childish freak, he 
turned suddealy and coming close to him, 
stopped and looked up gravely into his face. 
him to his knee. 


Arthur bent and lifte 


“What is your name, little one?” he 
asked. 

“ Willie!” he replied quickly. 

“Willie what?” he asked, supposing 
him to be Mr. Gordon’s son. 

“ Willie Carlton,” he replied, as promptly 
as before. 

A look of utter astonishment and increduk 
iy came over Arthur’s face. Could this be? 

o! it was impossible. 

“ Tell me where your papa is, and I will 
take you to him,” he the gold. 
en curls, 

A puzzled look came into the baby face. 

“TI do’ know!” he said slowly. Then 
raising his head quickly, as if he had dis- 
covered a sure way out of a dilemma, he 
raised his plump hand and pointing to 
where Emily sat absorbed in her book, said, 
“ Mamma there!” 

Arthur sat confounded. He bent and 
scanned the baby face closely. There was 
no trace of Emily’s brunette beauty in the 
soft lineaments; from the broad, white 
brow, to the turn of the dimpled chin, every 
feature was an infantile likeness of his own. 
Then there came to him a remembrance of 


‘his mother’s dying words : = 


“ If not for your sake alone, for the sake 
of your son.” 

They had puzzled him then, he under- 
stood them better now, and Arthur Carlton 
knew that he was clasping his own son in 
his arms; and drawing him closely to his 
breast showered kiss after kiss upon the 
ruby lips. Willie struggled, half frightened, 
slipped from his arms, and ran back to his 
mother. 

“O mamma!” he cried, tuggin 
gown, mamma! the g’ate 
kissed me.” 

Emily glanced up, but saw nothing, only a 
tall figure retreating along the deck, and 
supposing it to be only some one of the 

assengers who had caught him up in play- 
ul mood, thought no more about it. 

“Willie, stay with mamma, now,” she 
said, drawing him into her lap, and laying 
her book aside she soon had his attention 
engrossed with a story. 

It would be impossible to describe 
Arthur’s feelings at the discovery he had 
made. Of all the trials he had been called 
upon to endure in the last three years, and 
they were neither few nor light, this was the 
hardest. To have this boy, his own flesh 
and blood, look into his face with stranger 
eyes, to be to him no more than any other 
passer-by, was something he had never 
dreamed of, even in his most wretched mo- 
ments. And his mother had known of the 
birth of this child, and had purposely kept 
it from him, well knowing that should he 
once discover it, neither bolts nor bars nor 
chains even would keep him from Emily's 
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side. And for the first time in his life a 
great wave of bitterness swelled in his soul 
against the woman who had wrecked his 
happiness, and placed him in such a despi- 
cable light before the only woman he had 
ever loved. And mingled with this bitter- 
ness came the thought that he had acted a 
most unmanly part in not defending his 
wife against the underhand thrusts and sly 
innuendos of which she had been the victim. 
But his mother was dead, and it required all 
the Christian fortitude he could call to his 
aid to forgive her this great wrong, though 
she had pleaded for it when she was dying. 

His own self-contempt was deep and sin- 
cere. Emily stood before him in the light 
of a wronged angel. Would she, could she 
ever forgive him? He must see her speed- 
ily, every moment but added to his weight 
misery, and he would go down on his 
knees to her, if need be. He could not be- 
lieve that she had forgotten him, or quite 
ceased to love him, with that living minia- 
ture of himself ever before her. 

The sabbath was drawing to a close; the 
sun was just dipping his rim beneath the 
western waters, and the soft mist of ap- 

roaching twilight rested above the waves. 
The deck was nearly deserted, for a preach- 
er of renown was delivering a sabbath-even- 
ing lecture in the saloon, and holding his 
audience spell-bound by his mighty elo- 


quence. 

Emily, filled with an unrest that some- 
times possessed her, finding the crowd and 
heat of the saloon more than her nerves 
could comfortably endure, took Willie, and 
made her way on deck, She sought out a 
quiet corner, and with Willie’s head pil- 
lowed against her bosom, she tried to quiet 
the wild longing that possessed her. 
There had been hours since her separation 
from her husband when the thought of him 
would rise over and above all else, and even 
at times had almost felt his presence; that 
their spirits must be ——a although 
they were so widely separated. It was this 
feeling of nearness that had been such 
a comfort to her, for, she thought, he cannot 
have quite forgotten me, or I would become 
indifferent to him. At other seasons it filled 
her with a wild unrest, as if she would reach 
over all barriers and clasp him to her. 

This feeling had never been stronger 
than tonight, as she sat gazing earnestly 
down into the face lying against her heart, 
and refreshing her recollection of the 
father in the lineaments of his child, when a 
footstep sounded near her, and glancing up 
she beheld her husband advancing toward 
her. Could it bea Hee or only a fancy 
of her disturbed mind? Yes, it was a 


reality, for he was near her now with hands 
extended. 


stant companion through so much, did not 
forsake her now. She put Willie from her 
arms and arose to her feet, but did not ad- 
vance to meet him. He caught her hands 
in his and held them fast. Once, twice, he 
tried to speak, but his trembling lips could 
frame no words. At last his voice came al- 
most with a sob: — 

“* Emily, my Emily! can you forgive me? 
Willi you come back to me, Emily?” 
“I forgave you long ago!” she said 
steadily. “I knew you were being de- 

ceived.” 

“And will you forget as weil? will you 
love me again?” he asked almost timidly. 
There had never been a moment since 
their parting that Emily had thought of her 
husband with indifference, had never ceased 
to dream of and long for him; but now that 
he was before her, pleading for the favor in 
accents of a suppliant, there came a revul- 
sion of feeling. She thought of all she had 
passed through in the last three years, of 
the moral disgrace of being that most pitia- 
ble object, a divorced wife, added to the 
mental anguish that had been her portion 
for so many weary days and nights. Of her 
broken health and faded beauty, and how all 
this might have been avoided if he, her 
husband, had held a protecting arm above 
her head and shielded her from the storm of 
malevolence and hate, as he was bound to 
do. And as the crue! phalanx arrayed itself 
before her, a hardness crept into her heart ; 
and drawing her hands away she repeat- 
ed, 

“TI forgave you lon ‘o, but I cannot 
come back might try to forget, 
but there would be seasons when the memo- 
ry of this trial would rise up and throw its 
black waves over all my joys, and drown 
them in a sea of gall.” 

oe I have something to tell you, 
will you listen to me?” and, drawing her to 
a seat, he placed himself beside her. He 
did not attempt a vindication of himself, nor 
did he attempt to lay the blame where it 
rightfully belonged, upon his mother. True, 
he acknowledged the influence that had 
been brought to bear upon himself to be so 
subtle, so stealthy, that he did not know he 
was being influenced. But he told her the 
simple story of what his life had been since 
she left him. Ot his loneliness, of his de- 
termination to marry again. 

Her face maintained a stony calm, until he 
came to the finding of the picture, and the 
consequences that followed so closely. 
Then he saw the firm lips tremble and the 
downcast eyes fill with tears. Encouraged 
by these signs of relenting, he proceeded 
with more confidence. He drew a vivid 

icture of his mother’s death-bed confession, 

er sincere repentance, and her last mes- 


The self-control that had been her con- 


sage to Emily. He passed rapidly over his 
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vain search for her, of the blind following of 
hope, and meeting only despair, uatil his 
labors had been doubly crowned by meeting 
her so unexpectedly. 

“ And now,” he added, inconclusion, “ifa 
life-time of devotion can repay you for the 
errors of the past, it shall be yours, If my 
love is of any value to you, it is yours now 
and forever, Will you speak to me, 
Emily?” 

Emily sat silent. Her face was 
averted, but he could see that her soul was 
shaken to its very centre. The will was 
battling alone against the love that would 
risk all, and dare all, for him. 

Willie was sleeping in his mother’s arms, 
undisturbed by the low murmur of their 
voices. Arthur laid his band softly on the 
bright head, 

“Our boy, Emily!” he said, as if to draw 
her attention to the one link that still bound 
them to each other. 

“Yes!” she said simply, clasping him 
closer to her heart. “He has been my one 
comfort.” 

Words could not have told Arthur more 
of the poor forsaken heart upheld and 
strengthened by the touch of baby hands, 
the pressure of baby lips. He glanced at 
the thin face and wasted form, and under- 
stood the slender thread that alone had held 
the frail spirit from winging its flight be- 
yond the reach of mortal gaze, His heart 
was sorely wrung. He dropped his face in- 
to his hands and groaned aloud. He des- 
paired now of ever obtaining her forgive- 
ness. He dared not look into the future. 
He dared not think what his life would be 
without her. He arose to 

« -by, Emily!” be said, struggling 
for calmness. “I see my hopes are vain. 
Good-by, my 

He bent and kissed Willie again and 
again. Willie’s slumber was broken, and he 
opened his eyes. Was it a spirit within the 
child’s breast that recognized the relation 
between them? Or was it the angel of 
peace hovering above the golden head that 

mpted him? For raising himself he 
held out his arms te Arthur. 

Suen he exclaimed, “take me, take 
me!’ 

Arthur bent forward. 

“ For his sake, Emily!” he pleaded. 

The last barrier of pride and resentment 
trembied and fell. The tears she had had 
much ado to keep back, overflowed at last, 


and turning to Arthur she held out her 
hand 


8. 
“ My husband! my dear husband!” 


And mother and babe were enfolded in 
the arms that were to be their reSt and pro- 
tection forever more. 


There is little more to tell. Emily was 
almost as much lost to the rest of the party 
for the remainder of the voyage as if she 
had been the resident of another hemis- 
phere. From morning till night the re- 
united husband and wife were constantly 


y | together. Arthur seemed jealous of every 


moment she spent away from him, and he 
never was so happy as when, his boy in his 
arms, he sat with his eyes resting on the 
sweet face that was getting back something 
of its girlish bloom and beauty. 

The voyage was over, and two weeks 
later, one bright October morning, a few 
friends were gathered in Mr. Gordon’s par- 
lor; and in their presence, and with hearts 
filled with perfect love and trust, Arthur 
and Emily renewed their marriage cove- 
nant. 

They made no bridal tour. be were 
both tired of tossing about the world, and 
longed for the quiet and rest of home; so 
pi ur took his wife directly to Brook 
side. 

In the two weeks that had interlapsed 
since his return, Arthur had had the house 
completely renovated and refurnished. Ev- 
erything that could remind Emily of the 
bitter past was removed, and replaced by 
the new and beautiful. : 

The trees were resplendent in their 
autumn glory, when Emily entered the 
home she once thought closed against her 
forever, 

“ Welcome home, my darling!” Arthur’s 
arms were around her, his lips close to 
hers. “And God grant that no dark clouds 


— ever come between us again.” 


is prayer was answered. Their future 
life was as happy as their past had been 
bitter. They seldom think of the dark 
shadow that lies so heavily across their 
path, but they turn their faces resolutely 
toward the sun of happiness that showers 
its beams so brightly upon them. To none 
of the children that came to gladden their 
home was the story of their estrangement 
and reconciliation ever confided, except to 
Willie, —“ My Little Peace-maker,” his 
father calls him, —and to him the trust is 
sacred. 
And so with heart resting against heart in 
a union of perfect love and joy they live in 
and for each other, thanking the bountiful 


Giver of all good gifts, that, after many 


trials, they have at last found peace. 
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On the Bridge where the Rivers Meet. 


BY CARRIE JOHNS. 


Yaans ago, when the wind was low, 

And the east was dim and gray, 

And the west was red with the sunset glow, 
And the daylight ebbed awzy, 

And never a sound came through the night 
Save the rush of waters fleet, 

I stood where I stand in the waning light 
On the — where the rivers meet. 

I 


To the north the tall trees kissed the sky, 
To the south was the restful sea, 

To the right and left green hills rose high, 
And a high hill fronted me; 

And down twin valleys on either hand 
Raced the streams to meet and greet, 


- As I stood iv the dusk where now I stand 


On the bridge where the rivers meet. 
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Over the river from_left to right 
Spread a mist across the vale, 

Like a still sea, spectral, filmy, and white; 
And the crescent moon rose pale, 

And the stars looked down on the streams that sped 
Through the arches ’neath my feet, 

And I stood where I stand, with drooping head, 
On the bridge where the rivers meet. 


Mawcunster, N. H., 1883 


The years have come, and the years have gone, 
And have left their marks on me; 
But the river, unchanged, speeds gayly on 
To the ever-changing sea. 
The hills are unaltered far and near, 
And the still scene is complete: 
T alone am changed who linger here 
On the bridge where the rivers meet, 


LADY FOHN. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


ae is a hot afternoon in June. Novel in 
hand, I am walking up and down the 
shady walk that is at the end of our garden, 
a delicious sense of doing what is against 
the rule thrilling all through me. If any- 


thing can rouse our pompous old school- 

mistress from her usual dignified repose, it 

is _ particular act of which I am today 
ty. 

The lilac-walk is forbidden ground to us 


school-girls, though for what reason has 
never yet been made clear. It is bounded 
on the side nearest the house by lilac and 
laburnum trees, which, with straggling bush- 
es of every size and shape, form a thick, 
leafy screen to hide one from all pryin 
glances; and it is divided from the fields 
which lie on the other side by a high, closely 
ae rivet-hedge. Hardly any place 
couid ve better protected from the profane 
gaze of the outside world; nevertheless we 
are not permitted to go there, and, even if 
found near, are pretty sure of a reprimand. 
. An ancient legend is handed down by the 
older girls that once a young man pene- 
trated into Farmer Staples’ field, and threw 
little twisted notes and chocolate-creams 
over the hedge to one of the pupils of Deni- 
zil House. There was a time when I put 
every faith in this romantic story, and again 
and again, with beating heart, would steal 
down the walk, hoping against hope for a 
repetition of so exciting an episode. But, 
alas for my bright expectations, never once 
were my eyes gladdened by the spectacle of 
three-cornered notes and packets of choco- 
late flying over the hedge. It is scarcely 
wonderful therefore that I should have be- 
come slightly skeptical, and that I should 
have even gone the length of denying the 
truth of the cherished legend. 

For me the walk offers no attraction be- 


yond that which springs from its being out 
of bounds and very canted, However, 
this one attraction is sufficient to make 
enjoy myself today ; and, as I walk up pe | 
down, I feel impelled to hum my favorite 
dance, throw my book high up into the air, 
and altogether behave in a manner incon- 
sistent with my dignity as head-girl of Miss 
Dixie’s boarding-school. 

I have just begun to waltz gayly round 
and round, when I hear some one in the dis- 
tpnee calling loudly, — 

“Lady John, Lady John, where are you ?” 

It is my bosom friend, Evie Birch, and I 
can tell by the sound of her voice that she 
is very excited about something or other. 
Evie, however, gets so easily excited over 


g | things that I do not allow my imagination to 


tire itself in useless conjectures. I stop 
waltzing, and wait. In afew moments she 
appears at the end of the walk, hesitates for 
an instant, and then, carried away by her 
impatience, rushes toward me. 

“What in the world is the matter?” I 
ask a little curiously ; for Evie would never 
venture into the lilac-walk if she were not 
half beside herself. She has a reverence 
for authority which I cannot understand, 
and always obeys rules except when I make 
her do otherwise. 

“O Lady John,” she cries, “I have such 
good news. Just fancy, the Parnels have 
taken a house down here. They are going 
to give a ball tonight, and they came today 
to ask Miss Dixie tolet me go. I told them 
I could not” — 

“Could not?” I interrupt. Could not 
go? Why, Evie, what do you mean?” 

“Are you not leaving school for good in 
two days? and don’t I want to have as much 
of you as | possibly can? We might never 
see each other again; who knows?” 

“ How stupid of you, you dear old thing,” 
I answer, giving her a warm hug. “Of 
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course you will see me again. I will not 
have you give up your ball; so you will just 
send a note around to say that you have 
changed your mind, and will come.” 

“Ah!” says Evie. “ But listen: you have 
not heard all. Mrs. Parnel — dear old lady! 
—said I could bring you too. It was such 
ajoke. She thought at first you were u real 
lady of title, until I told her that we called 
you ‘ Lady John’ because you were going to 
marry Sir John Graythorne.” 

“Oh, now, really, Evie, it is too bad of 

u to tell strangers that absurd nonsense,” 

burst out crossly. “I will not have people 
call me ‘ Lady John.’” 

The girls at Denizil. House have never 
called me by any other name than this all 
the time I have been here; but it is quite 
another matter to let strangers hear of me 
under this appellation. 1 feel vexed, and 
show it. 

“You need n’t be so savage, Lady John,” 
cries Evie deprecatingly. “ You know that 

our father did say you were to marry Sir 

Jobn Graythorne, and that when he died he 

eft the old gentleman your sole guardian, 

with the understanding that he was to marry 

you. Itis of no use denying it, for every- 
y knows it.” 

“I don’t mean to deny it,” I answer still 
more crossly; “ but papa’s wishes are noth- 
ing tome. If I don’t like the man, I sha’n’t 
marry him. I have quite made up my mind 
on that point.” 

I draw myself up, and gaze defiantly at 
Evie, as though I saw in her the obnoxious 
Sir John. 

“All right, dear,” says Evie 
“Don’t let us talk any more about him. If 
= don’t want him yourself, you can hand 

im over tome. I will have an inventory 
made out at once of my charms, accomplish- 
ments, and worldly possessions. But you 
will come with me to the ball tonight, won’t 
you,dear? Miss Dixie sent me particularly 
to ask.” 

on eee I will go,” I answer, slightly molli- 


And off she runs, leaving me to my 
thoughts once more. 

I feel angry still, and yet all the time can- 
not understand why I should be so put out. 
I have been accustomed to hear my roman- 
tic story repeated to every new girl, and 
freely commented on by the old ones. Miss 
Dixie has introduced me to dozens of par- 
ents as “my favorite pupil, Miss Sherman, 
intrusted to my charge for the past five 
years by Sir John Graythorne ;” and never 
once has she failed to add, with a compla- 
cent smile, “Sir John Graythorne is the 
gentleman to whom Miss Sherman is affi- 
anced.” Miss Dixie would consider it vul- 
gar to say “engaged.” But it does not mat- 
ter much how she puts it. In her eyes, as 


in those of every one else, I am Sir John 
Graythorne’s future wife. 

Hitherto I have acquiesced in this settle- 
ment of my lot; nay, have been rather proud 
of being engaged to a baronet of Sir John’s 
wealth and position, Today however, for 
the first time, I am dimly conscious of a re- 
bellious feeling. It is not because I have 
been told by Miss Dixie, in her usual high- 
flown language, that my sojourn in Denizil 
House will soon terminate, and that Miss 
Rachel Graythorne has been directed by Sir 
John to get everything ready for our ap- 
proaching marriage. few days ago I 
should have hailed joyfully the prospect of 
a break in the monotony of school routine. 
Neither is it the sudden approach of one of 
the solemn realities of life that has unsettled 
me. Something else is accountable for this. 
And, as I muse over what it can be, there 
comes back to me a handsome bronzed face, 
and I see in fancy two dark-gray eyes fixed 
intently on me, 

Where have I seen that face before? I 
do rot ask myself the question twice; for 
quick as thought comes back the remem- 
brance ot the eventful day when I first saw 
it. It was last Saturday. We girls were 
walking down to the village in our usual 
two and-two fashion, when, just as we cross- 
ed the High Street, we saw a man on horse- 
back come cantering along. We were won- 
dering who the strange rider could be,— 
for none of the country gentlemen of Hough- 
borough owned such a horse, or rode in 
such a masterly way, — and were discussing 
his merits after the manner of school-girls, 
when, to my unutterable astonishment, he 
reined in his horse sharply by my side, look- 
ed at me full in the face, and then, raising 
his hat, rode away rapidly. 

“Do you know him, Lady John?” the 
apc cried, in amazement. “Who is 
he 

But I knew no more than they did. I 
had never seen him in my life before. 

Evie said that it was a case of love at first 
sight; that I had made a conquest ; and be- 

an to ask me gravely if I did not think Sir 
john should be told about it. 


And Lizzie Harris, the stupid, good-na- ° 


tured butt of the school, actually suggested 
that the handsome stranger was Sir John 
himself, come to fetch me away from school, 
and marry me straight away! 

How we all laughed at this brilliant idea 
of Lizzie’s! Sir John Graythorne would 
have given something to be as young and 
good-looking as this unknown admirer of 
mine. 

Who could it be? Whoever it was, he 
was evidently staying in Houghborough ; 
for on the next day, at church, I saw him 
again. As we were leaving, | saw him sit- 
ting mear the door, almost hidden by the 
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high baptismal font. He was not so hidden 
though that I did not perceive his gray eyes 
gazing steadfastly at me; and I was con- 
scious of horribly red cheeks when I got out 
into the churchyard. I had said nothing 
about this second encounter to any of the 
girls, not even to Evie; but I could not get 
the stranger out of my head. 

Even now I find myself thinking about 
him, and wishing that Sir John Graythorne 
were like him. I have never seen my 
affianced husband, as Miss Dixie will per- 
sist in calling him; but I feel sure that he is 
fashioned on the model of the old country 
squires whom I see every Sunday at church. 
I catch myself sighing as I contrast these 
squires with the handsome unknown. As I 
sigh, I hear the crackling cf branches close 
by. 1 look up, and close beside me, leaning 
over the hedge, behold the man who has 
been perpetually in my thoughts since 
Saturday. 

Iam dumfoundered. Our legend, after all, 
may be true. Here in sober earnest is some 
one looking down into the lilac-walk. The 
stranger does not seem ina hurry to break 
the silence; so I lower my eyes and do my 
best to look dignified. All the time I feel 
strangely excited, and my heart flutters 
wildly. 

“ Well, Lady John,” I hear a deep voice 
say presently, “are you not going to say you 
are glad to see me?” 

The audacity of this question takes away 


my breath. I glance up at the stranger, and 


once more own to myself that he is undeni- 
ably handsome; then my eyes travel down 
from his face and fix themselves upon the 
ground at the foot of tne hedge. 

“ How tall you must be!” I burst out in- 
voluntarily. 

The privet-hedge is at least six feet high, 
yet the stranger’s head and shoulders tower 
ever it. 

He laughs. His is a clear, frank laugh, 
pleasant to hear. 

“Unfortunately I can’t claim to be more 
than six feet high as a general rule,” he 
says; “but I have added two feet to my 
stature by standingon a wheelbarrow. It is 
not a very romantic sort of position, or a 
very comfortable one either ; but it enabies 
me to see over the hedge, and thatis all I at 
present want to do.” 

“ But you have no business to look over 
our hedge,” I answer severely. “It would 
serve you right if the wheelbarrow tilted 
over and you fell down.” 

“That is a very uncharitable remark of 
yours, Lady John ;” and the stranger’s gray 
eyes are brimful of mirth. “Has your 
schoolmistress never taught you that charm- 
ing little poem about Jack and Jill? When 
Jack had the ill luck to tumble down, the 
tender-hearted Jill would insist oa sharing 


his fate, and tumbling down too, you re 
member.” 

“It would have been more to the point 
had she helped him up,” I say, not able to 
keep from smiling. 

“ Ah, that is what you would do if I fell 
down!” rejoins my friend. “ I have half a 
mind to try the experiment.” 

“] don’t advise you todoso!”Icry. “If 
you waited to be picked up till I came over 
the hedge, you would be still lying in Farm- 
er Staple’s turnip-field this time tomorrow,” 

“ What a hard-hearted little girl you are, 
Lady John!” he exclaims. 

“My name is Miss Nellie Sherman,” | 
break in with dignity. “I will trouble you 
not to cali me ‘ Lady John.’” 

“ Not call you Lady John ’?” he echoes in 
surprise. “Why, it is the name I first 
knew you by! I could not call you any- 
thing else. Beside, it would not be quite 
the thing to call you ‘ Nellie,’ would it, when 
I have.known you only ten minutes?” 

“Do you think it quite the thing to be 
standing on a wheelbarrow, looking over 
our hedge, and talking to me?” I inquire in 
sarcastic tones. 

“ Decidedly it is; and, what ’s more, | 
think it very nice,” he answers coolly. 
* Could you not find something to stand oa 
as well? Then our heads would be more 
on a level, and you would not have to strain 
your neck to look up at me when I speak to 
you.’ 

1 have looked at him only twice the 
whole time; but now I do iook up and gaze 
at him with hot indignation. 

“] think you are a very rude man,” I say; 
“and, if you imagine I am going to stay 
here to talk to you, you are very much mis- 
taken. I am going in now. Good-even- 
ing!” 

1 am walking away angrily, when he calls 
after me with so much real entreaty in his 
voice that I am obliged in spite of myself to 
turn my head. 

“Before you go, Lady John,” he says 
pleadingly, “give me one little flower to 
keep for your sake, just to prove that you 
have forgiven me for presuming to come 
here to look at you once more.” 

The halt-mocking, gleeful expression has 
left his face now, and there is a world of 
tenderness in his eyes which moves me 
strangely. After all, what harm can there be 
in my giving him a flower? I feel myself 
yielding, and, haif ashamed of my weakness, 
again lower my eyes to the ground at m 
feet. On the grass border edging the path 
see growing several stiff, ugly dandelions. 
Why not give him one of these? I bend 
down, snap the ugliest off its stalk, walk 
straight up to the spot where le stands, and 
hand it to him with flaming cheeks and an 
attempt at a contemptuous smile. 
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The attempt must be a sad failure, for 
his dark face beams with satisfaction ; and, 
as he takes the flower, he possesses himself 
of my hand and raises it to his lips. Just at 
that moment I hear the shrill sound of our 
French-governess’s voice, 

“ Let me go,” I whisper in terror; “here 
comes mademoiselle ! ” 

“In one second,” he answers, still keep 
ing my hand. “ You know it is my turn to 

ive you something now. Listen, Lady 
job, You will want some flowers for your 
hair tonight, will you not ? If you will come 
bere in two or three hours, yee shall find a 
wreath fit even for you. You will wear it, 
won’t you?” 

“No—I mean yes—1 don’t know!” I 
cry, impatiently wrenching my hand from 
his grasp. 

Mademoiselle’s voice is growing more 
and more audible, and I have only just 
time to get out of the lilac-walk and slip 
down a side path. I get into the house 
safely, and am soon busily engaged in dis- 
cussing with Evie the details of our toilette 
for the ball. 

Two, three, four hours have gone, and I 
am now standing ready dressed in front of 
the looking-glass. No, not quite dressed, 
for I have not even a rosebud in my hair. 
Miss Dixie has robbed her hothouse of its 
choicest camellia for her favorite pupil; but 
I eye it with an artistic air and profess my- 
self dissatisfied. I want something else; 
and I at last beg Miss Dixie to let me look 
for what I want in the garden. She demurs 
at first, but ultimately humors my whim, for 
such she imagines it to be. 

I draw goloshes over my thin shoes, wrap 
myself in my long fur cloak, and in a few 
moments am running down the lilac-walk. 
There is a full moon tonight, and the whole 
of the priverhedge is bathed in silvery 
light. Something ix hanging on’it just at 
the place where the handsome unknown 
stood this afternoon. As I draw, near, this 
something turns out to be a wreath of most 
beautiful hothouse flowers tied with a piece 
of narrow ribbon, I untie the ribbon, hide 
the wreath under my cloak, and then look 
around carefully, half expecting to see the 
Stranger again. 

“ Are you there?” I ask in a loud whis- 
per. 
But no one answers me. 

I feel very disappointed as I walk back 
slowly, and it is not until I am near the 
house that I remember my ostensible reason 
for going inte the garden. I cannot show 
the wreath, that is very clear. I glance 
round, and then, moved by some unaccount- 
able impulse, pluck half-a dozen dandelions, 
— dandelions are very plentiful in our gar- 


“T have found what I want,” I say, hold- 
ing them up. 

“Oh, how ugly!” cries Evie. “ You don’t 
mean to wear those?” ‘ 

“Why not?” I ask. “When properly ar- 
ranged, they will look splendid.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighs Evie, “ we shall never 
get away if you begin arranging flowers 
now! The carriage has been here this 
half-hour.” 

“All right,” I answer. “I can arrange 
them as we go along, and put them in 
when we get to the Parnels’.” 

It being rather late, Miss Dixie has to as- 
sent, and we are soon driving off. Then I 
cautiously draw forth my lovely wreath, and 
show it to Evie. Her astonishment and ad- 
miration are boundless, and the importance 
my adventure gives me in her eyes amuses, 
not to say pleases, me. 

When we reach the Parnels’, she puts on 
my wreath for me. I have insisted on 
twining two of the dandelions in among the 
crimson rosebuds, chiefly, I say to myself, 
because I do not like to tell stories, and I 
had told Miss Dixie that I meant to wear 
dandelions. But in my heart of hearts I 
know that I dothis from a feeling of com- 
punction. I wish now I had given the 
stranger a prettier flower than a dandelion, 
and, as some sort of atonement, I have de- 
termined to wear one of the ugly flowers 
myself. 

“Come, Lady John,” cries Evie impatient- 
ly, as I stay for a moment lost in thought; 
“don’t you hear a delicious waltz being 
played? You ought to be dying to dance. 
Who knows? Perhaps the M. U. may be 
here !” 

“M. U.” stands for “ Mysterious Un- 
known,” and is the name Evie has be- 
stowed upon my strange admirer. I Jaugh 
at Evie’s idea, but feel that it would be de- 
ligttfully romantic. I scan every one in the 
room eagerly, and soon have assured myself 
that as yet the M. U. is not present. I 
have little time to speculate on the chances 
of his coming, for it is almost immediately 
clear that I am to have what we girls call “a 
tremendous success.” 

After my first two waltzes, my card gets 
rapidly filled up; and I am conscious that 
the best dancers and most eligible men in 
the room are asking to be introduced to me. 
My card is indeed quite filled now; but, 
profiting by a hint given me by Ethel Newel, 
whose sisters have all come out during the 
last few years, and wo therefore is quite an 
authority oa matters pertaining to the ball- 
room, I have written two mythical names 
myself in an illegible scrawl against two 
waltzes, so reserving these for any one who 
may particularly please me. Some thought 
of the M. U. leads me to do this. 


den, — and walk into the house with a trium- 
phant air. 


“ If he does come, it will be such a pity to 
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ry no dance to give him,” I say to my- 


Bat we are well through half the pro- 
gramme, and he has not come. I have had 
to dance one of the reserved dances with 
Horace Parnel, and am beginning to fear 
that I shall have to sit out the second if I 
do not resign myself to fate and dance it 
with some one of the many who keep com- 
ing up only to be told that my card is full, 
when all at once | see a tall, soldierly man 
speaking to Mrs. Parnel, and recognize in 
him the hero of my afternoon’s adven- 
ture. 

She is preparing to lead him off to intro- 
duce him to Evie, when he stops her, looks 
round the room, and sees me. I see him 
say something to Mrs. Parnel, see her gaze 
also fali upon me, and then they both come 
toward me. 

“ Miss Sherman, — Mr. Wallis,” says our 
hostess ; and in those four words she gives 
me more bliss than by any other words she 
has addressed to me since we met. 

“ May I have the pleasure of a dance?” 
asks Mr. Wallis in his deep, musical voice. 

I hand him my programme without a 
word, for somehow I feel shy and awk- 
ward. 

“Why, you have not a single dance 
left!” af exclaims, with such unfeigned 
disappointment that I burst out laughing 
and forget my shyness. 

“Oh, yes, I have just one left!” I say. 
“ But your astonished air at not finding my 
card half empty almost induces me to re- 
fuse to give it to you.” 

“You could not be so cruel, Miss Sher- 
man,” replies Mr. Wallis, looking at me 
earnestly, and maliciously emphasizing my 
name in a way that vividly recalls the scene 
in the lilac-walk. “Tell me,’ he adds, 
“which is to be my dance?” 

“Number 15,” I respond, — “ the waltz 
they are beginning now. 

“But there ’s a name against it,” says 
Mr. Wallis, as he passes his arm round m 
waist. “I hope you will be brave enoug 
to face your legitimate partner if he asserts 
his claim. He may turn rusty at being 
thrown over.” 

“Oh, .but I have not thrown any one 
over!” I explain, as we begin to waltz. 
“This was a reserve dance. I wrote a 
name down just to keep it for myself.” 

“Why destroy my harmless illusions?” 
he asks in tones of mock reproach. “Wh 
not let me fancy you preferred me to the 
writer of those illegible hieroglyphics ?” 

“Perhaps I replace the illusion with 
something more substantial,” I answer. 

“How so?” 

We have stopped dancing, and are stand- 
ing in a corner of the room. 

‘ “I will make a confession that shall be 


food for your vanity for months,” I say, 
with a smile, “I kept that dance in case 
you should appear.” 

“Did you realy?” he asks, his face 
lighting up with satisfaction. “What made 
you think I should come?” 

“Oh, it was Evie’s idea more than mine!” 
I say hurriedly, fearful lest he should deem 
me very “fast” for thus openly avowing 
that I had been looking forward to his 
coming; and then, seeing his face cloud 
over, I add, “But I did think you might 
come, just to” — 

I pause awkwardly, at a loss how to end 
my sentence. 

“Just to see whether you wore my 
flowers,” puts in Mr. Wallis. “ You are 
quite right; that is why I came. I per- 
ceive you are very fond of dandelions,” he 
adds maliciously ; whereupon I color deep- 
ly, and we do not exchange another word 
till we find ourselves seated in a quiet little 
nook in the conservatory. 

My partner has dragged two garden- 
chairs behind a palnrtree, and has arranged 
several large plants around us, so that we 
are completely hidden. 

“T am strongly of opinion,” he says, with 
a satisfied air, as he puts the last flower-pot 
in its place, “that the individuals who ex- 
pect to have the next few dances with you 
will be disappointed.” 

To this implied intention of keeping me 
with him some time I make no demur, I 
twist the tassel of my fan and try to look 
calm and unconcerned, as though I had 
done nothing all my life but sit in conserva- 
tories with handsome men. 

“ We much prefer sitting here, don’t we, 
Lady John?” he asks me as I still remain 
silent. His vuice as he murmurs this name 
becomes tender, almost caressing. 

I feel horribly embarrassed, and yet all 
the time am thinking how nice it is to have 
such splendid eyes gazing so intently into 
mine, and to hear him say “we” in that 
charming way of his, which makes it seem 
as though both he and I had some sort of 
right toeach other. To hide my embarrass- 
ment, I look offended and say curtly, — 

“I wish you would not call me ‘Lad 
John.’ I told you this afternoon that 
hated the name. It is an awfully ugly 
one.” 

I look up as I speak, and see a gleam of 
mirth in his eyes. This makes me really 


y | angry. The idea that he is perhaps making 


fun of me all this while is inexpressibly 
mortifying. 

“Why do you laugh?” I cry pettishly. 
“You don’t know how stupid you look 
laughing at nothing.” 

“I am very sorry,” he says in contrite 
tones, but nevertheless laughing outright 


now and showing the whitest teeth imagin- 
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able as he does so. “I am wondering what 


would say if I told you my name was | says, with a forced laugh, “when you and 
your friend were talking?” 


the same as yours.” - 

«“] don’t understand,” I answer. 

“ Why, don’t you see? My name, alas, is 
John! | used quite to agree with agp he 
adds quickly, “ that it was an ugly name, 
but I have changed my mind since this af- 
ternoon, and I would not alter my name 
now for a pension. Do youknow why?” he 
asks in a low voice; and I lower my eyes, 
frightened at the frank admiration I see 
written in his face. “ Because,” he con- 
tinues, “ the name is yours.” 

“I am very sorry you have no better 
‘ reason than that for getting reconciled to 
our hideous name,” I say. “1 am Nellie 

herman; so you see your name is not 
mine.” 

“ But it may be if you will only assent,” he 
returns eagerly. “I love you, darling, — 1 
felt that I loved you the very first time I 
saw you; and at my age a man is not in any 
danger of mistaking the feeling. I know 
you can’t care for me yet; but give me time, 
and I know I can make you love me. I 
don’t want to bind you by a promise,” he 

svn. “I will get introduced to your 
tiends just as ! have got introduced to the 
Parnels, and then we can meet very often, 
and you can see if you can’t like me enough 
to be my wife, But say that you do like me 
ream bit, Lady John, just to give me some 


is voice is very pleading and tender, 
and thrills through every fibre of my body, 
1 do not know what answer to make. 
“TI can’t help liking you a littie,” I say, 
after a long pause; “ but” — 
He does not let me finish ; for, even as I 
say these words, he bends down and kisses 
me, 


“ Don’t, don’t,” I cry, shaking my head, — 
“please don’t! I am engaged, and it is not 
right to do that.” 

“Engaged!” he murmurs, drawing back 
too ; and I| see his bronzed face grow pale. 
“No, no, it is not possible; it is some fool- 
ish boy-and-girl engagement, — you can’t be 
seriously engaged!” 

“But I am, though,” I answer, — “en- 
gaged to a man I have never seen, and 
whom I don't like at all. I do not mean to 
marry him, but it seems unfair to go on 
liking another man before I have told Sir 
John I cannot like him.” 

“Oh, you were speaking of Sir John 
Graythorne!” says Mr. Wallis, looking re- 
lieved. “I had forgotten.” 

“ What do you mean?” I ask suspicious- 
iy. “Who told you about Sir John Gray- 
thorne?” 

My question seems to disconcert him, 


“ Was I not behind the garden-hedge,” he 


“ So you were,” I return, with relief, and 

then quickly add, “I think you behaved 

very badly in trying to make me dislike Sir 

John when you knew I was engaged to 

him.” 

“T have not tried to make you dislike any 

one,” he protests. “I only want to make 

you like me. Beside, you said this after- 

noon that you would not marry Sir John 

Graythorne.” 

“TI may change my mind,” I interrupt 

mischievously. “Sir John’s staid demeanor 

and hoary locks may profound!y impress my 

youthful heart.” 

“ Oh, if Sir John is to be my only rival, I 

shall feel quite easy in my mind!” he cries 

exultingly, taking my hand in his. 

“Well, yes; I think the old gentleman 

would come out badly if weighed against 
you,” I laugh. “He is old and you are 
young; he is ugly, of course, and you — oh, 
you are the handsomest man I ever saw!” 

I eye him critically as I speak, holding 
my head on one side and surveying him as 
though he was some old art-treasure. 

A pleased look comes over his face, and 
he says naively, — ; 
“I am glad you find me handsome. I 
was afraid you might not. You are quite 
sure Sir John Graythorne is ugly?” 

“Oh, he must be!” I respond. “He 
has been in India for ever so many years. 
But still,” I add, the spirit of fun again 
taking possession of me, “Sir John is Sir 
John, and you are only plain Mr. John; and 
the Sir John is very rich,and you —well, I 
should n’t think you had much.” 

A pained expression chases the happy 
look from my companion’s face, and he 
drops my hand. 

“If 1 were poor then,” he says coldly, 
“ you would not lightly give up Sir John, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I would!” I cry emphatically. 
“If you had not a penny in the world, I 
shanks like you only the more for that. I 
don’t care for money, but I do care for 
you.” 

I say these last words more to myself 
than to him, but he hears them and draws 
me to him, while, for the second time that 
night, his lips are pressed to mine. A few 
moments’ ecstatic biiss, and then I am re- 
called to the prosaic realities of life by 
hearing Horace Parnel asking where Misa 
Sherman has hidden herself. 

“T suppose that fellow is sure to find us 
out?” says my beloved in an aggrieved 
tone. “However, we must observe the 
convenances of society, 1 suppose; so you 


it. 


for he does not answer at first. 1 repeat | will have to dance with him. But listen, 


my darling: we must arrange about seeing 
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each other. Unfortunately I must go to 
Folkestone on business tomorrow,” 

“How funny!” I breakin. “I am going 
there on the day after tomorrow. Sir John 
Graythorne has a house there, and Miss 
Graythorne and I are to stay in it till he 
comes.” 

“ That ’s capital!” says John. “Then I 
will wait down there as long as you do, and 
we will see each other every day.” 

He does not wait for my assent to this 
arrangement, but offers me his arm and 
silently leads me out of our retreat. When 
Horace Parnel comes to our end of the con- 
servatory, we appear absorbed in the con- 
templation of some ferns. 

“ Here you are,” says the jovial Horace, 
taking me unceremoniously from Mr. Wal- 
lis; “this is uur dance, you know, Miss 
Sherman.” 

How tame Horace and my succeeding 
= seem to be after John! But lucki- 
y the ball soon ends; and it is Joon who 
puts me into the carriage and who manages 
to kiss me in the hall unperceived by any 
one. 

As Evie and I drive home, I think re- 
joicingly that in two or three days I shall 
see him again; and the thought makes me 
wondrously happy. 


CHAPTER II. 


EARLY a week passes before I man- 

age to see John alone, for Miss Gray- 
thorne is a careful guardian, and for the 
first day or two seems to imagine that I am 
never to quit her sight. However, Miss 
Graythorne does not ride, and I do. Sir 
Jobn sends me a beautiful mare from Lon- 
don, and I ride out every morning. My 
John, as I love to call him in contradistinc- 
tion to Miss Rachel’s John, hires a horse 
and joins me in these rides. A judicious 
bribe renders the groom conveniently siient 
on this matter. 

I also take strolls before our late break- 
fast; and Miss Rachel, who hates early 
rising, has to let me go alone. John and I 
walk to Czsar’s Camp, and saunter along 
the Sandgate road together, —and that day 
after day. My John does not make love 
the whule time; he talks, and talks well 
too. I have never known till now how en- 
joyable a country walk may be. He is ac- 
quainted with the history and habits of 
every insect and flower wecome across, and 
he brings out all the treasures of his culture 
and knowledge for me. We study botany 
together, sketch ruins together,—in fact, 
have a delightful time of it. 

Two months slip away almost impercepti- 


tears in my eyes, and inform him that Sir 
John is coming that evening, 
Miss Rachel has written such glowing ae- 
counts of my amiability, beauty, and, above 
all, my intelligence,—for my interest in 
botany has impressed the old lady most 
favorably, ~ that my respected guardian has 
hastened his return to England. 

John does not seem at all alarmed at my 
piece of news. 

“You must tell Sir John Graythorne that 
you don’t want to carry out your father’s 
wish ; and then, when you have settled with 
him, I will call, m whine gloves et cetera, 
and ask properly for your hand.” 

I am somewhat relieved by John’s sang. 
Jroid, but still it is with a beating heart that 
I hear, when | come in in the afternoon with 
Miss Rachel, that Sir John is in the draw. 
ing-room, Miss Rachel herself gets into a 
fluster of impatience, and sends me to 
smooth my hair while she goes in to enter- 
tain Sir John. 

In a few minutes she calls me down, tells 
me Sir John Graythorne wants to see me 
alone in the drawing-room, and leaves me to 
face my formidable guardian and would-be 
husband alone. With a trembling hand I 
turn the handle of the door and go in. A 
tall man is standing by the window. As I 
enter, he turns round, and I see— my John. 

My first feeling is one of relief, my sec- 
ond one of anger. Evidently this is a 
lover’s ruse. It is he, then, who has sent 
us the telegram announcing my guardian's 
arrival ; and he now evidently hopes to pass 
himself off as that venerable gentleman, I 
cannot help being indignant. 

“ This is too bad, John,” I cry, “ to playa 
trick like this. I would not have bebeved 
you could be so mean. You have no right 
to take another man’s name and deceive 
gon 

“1 am very sorry, darling,” he answers, 
looking rather crest-fallen ; “I did it for the 
best. 1 love you so much.” 

He takes my hand in his and tries to 
draw me to him; but I will not let him. 
“Tt is a poor sort of love that will make a 
man forget he ’s a gentleman,” I say severe- 
ly. “When Sir John Graythorne appears, 
what will he think of us both? You must 
go and tell Miss Rachel the truth at once. 
Do you hear?” I say impatiently; for John 
is staring at me as though I had said some- 
thing very extraordinary indeed, 
“ My dear child,” he answers gently, pos- 
sessing himself of my hand in spite of my 
resistance, “ you are on the wrong tack alto- 
ether. I did deceive you about my name 
Gator; but I am not doing so now, Can’t 
you guess what I am going to tell you?” 

“No; I never could guess riddles,” I re- 

ply. “ What is it?” 


bly. Then one day I meet my John with 


“Why, I told you, when I first met you, 
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that my name was John Wallis; did I not ? 
Well, that was not quite true. My name is 
John Wallis Graythorne.” 

I stare at him incredulously, and with a 
smile he draws from his breast-pocket three 
or four letters, holds them up before my as- 
tonished eyes, and I see first the formal 
little note I have had occasion to write tu 
my guardian during my stay in Folkestone, 
then two letters written by me to him from 
Houghborough, and finally a yellow, faded 
scrawl in a child’s handwriting, signed, 
“ Your loving little wife, Nellie Sherman.” 

“ Do you forgive me, darling?” he says, 
clasping me in his arms and gazing with 
passionate fondness into my eyes. “ Do 


how could you be a friend of papa’s when 
you are only thirty now? I should have 
found out your trick had I not been so sure 
that papa’s friend must be as old as papa 
himself.” 

“ As it happens,” he answers, “I was fif- 
teen years younger than your father when 
our friendship began. You were a little 
mite of seven then, and was staying with 

our father at my brother-in-law’s house. 

e went out to )ndia together and were in- 
separable friends till your poor father died. 
Oddly enough, you took a great fancy to me 
during the one month we were all staying at 
my brother-in-law’s, and always declared 
that you would be my wife.” 

“In that case,” I say, laughing, “I must 


ou forgive me for sinking the odious Sir 
John Graythorne into plain Mr. Wallis?” marry you to keep my word, I suppose.” 
What I answer I do not know; but, what “ id am afraid you must,” he answers, 
ever it is, he seems thoroughly satisfied ; and | laughing too, “even though you wiil have to 
for the next quarter of an hour we are as | keep the horrid name of Lady John all your 
foolishly happy as any loverscan be. Then | life.” 
I raise my (dee from his shoulder, and| “I don’t think it horrid now,” I say de- 
say, — cidedly ; and this remark so pleases John 
“One thing still puzzles me, John, dear; | that he half smothers me with kisses. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO OUR READERS. 


The December number of BALLOou’s MAGAZINE will contain the last installment of 
“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” which has found such favor at the hands of our readers, 
and has been generally commefded by the press of the country. We are now able to in- 
form all who have followed the fortunes of the heroine and hero, that the story will be 
published in book form in the month of September, by the enterprising firm of DE WOLFE, 
Fiske & Co., No. 365 Washington Street, Boston. It will be issued in an attractive form, 
elegantly bound, printed on heavy, tinted paper, and sold at $1.50 per volume. We shall 
be able to forward it, postpaid, for that sum to all who favor us with their orders; or we 
will send BALLou’s MAGAZINE for the coming year, and the book, also, for only $2.50, 
both postpaid. We hope that thousands will take advantage of this offer, and send in 
their orders at once, so that they can be filled without delay. 

The January number of BALLOov’s will contain the first part of a new story from the pen 
of Mr. WILLIAM H. THOMES, entitled “ON LAND AND SEA, OR CALIFORNIA IN THE 
YEARS 1843, 44 AND ’45,” and will show some of the hardships and pleasures of a young 
sailor’s life, during a three-years’ cruise on a strange coast. MR. THOMES was hide- 
droghing during that time, and saw much of California and its principal people, and he 
relates his adventures in his usual candid and free-and-easy manner, and paints the coun- 
try as he found it, long before it was annexed tothe United States. We trust our readers 
will find the biography an interesting one, for there is some sea, much land, a little love- 
making, and many adventures. It will be handsomely illustrated. 
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ADONIS. 
BY PHILLIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 
EAD the fair Adonis lay, And so real their presence seems 
He whom Venus loved so well: That they live with us anew. 
Nothing could her weeping stay, 
Naught her bitter grief could quell. Once again they seem to be 
With us, as in days before : 
Then the nether gods her woe We their forms and faces see, 
Pitied, and her deep distress ; And their voices hear once more, 
And Adonis from below 
Sent to her to cheer and bless. We the hands long folded grasp, 
We the lips long silent kiss, 
Half each year, by their consent, We the form long vanished clasp 
Dwelt he with the one so dear: In one fond embrace of bliss, 
Bright the days with him she spent, 
But the rest were dark and drear. But, alas! how soon are flown 
These iliusions of the heart! 
Thus doth Love, e’en now as then, And we ever mourn and moan, 


From the grave recall its own, 
And the lost returns again 
To the heart bereaved and lone, 


In our reveries and dreams 


Rise our dead again to view, 


Monrog County, N.Y., 1883. 


For we only meet to part. 


Oh! we ever moan and mourn, 
And our tears unceasing flow, 
Till we also pass the bourn 
Of that country free from woe. 


LOVE VERSUS MONEY. 


BY FLORENGE B. HALLOWELL. 


66 TT seems terribly hard that I should be 
unable, utterly unable, to keep you, just 

as you need help most. Henrietta, Heaven 

knows I would marry you tomorrow” — 

“If it would not be anact of madness,” 
interrupted Henrietta, quickly. “No, Lio 
nel, we must not think of marriage for a 
moment. You must wait until you are able 
to support yourself before you take into 
contemplation the support of a wife and 
mother-in-law,” and she sighed. 

Lionel Carleton echoed her sigh. He 
loved this girl with the first passionate love 
of a noble, honest heart, and he would have 
felt no sacrifice too great which would have 
enabled him to make her his wife without 
delay. But he was poor: he had just begun 
the practice of his profession, and it was a 
continual struggle with him to make both 
ends meet. Of course, in common justice to 


her, he could not ask his betrothed to share 
such alot. So beautiful, so rarely zraceful, 
and so sweet, she deserved, he thought, the 
best the world afforded, and he must wait, 
with what patience he could, the dawning of 
a day when he could give her a home where 
at least she would not know privation. 

It was quite true that just at this time 
Henrietta needed help more than she had 
ever needed it before. Her father, for many 
years a teacher in the Bloomsbury gram- 
mar school, had recently died, leaving his 
wife and child only the house in which they 
lived and a couple of hundred dollars in the 
Bloomsbury Bank. 

Stephen Ford had not been a prudent 
man. Hehad spent his money today with 
no thought of tomorrow, and had never 
considered it necessary to make any provi- 
sion for his wife and daughter, in the event 
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of his decease before them. And death had 
come upon him too suddenly to admit of his 
giving them any directions or advice 

But Henrietta had proved herself equal 
to the emergency, and had managed every- 
thing pertaining to the death, burial, and 
settlement of all debts, with an ability be 
yond her years. And when, touched by her 
forlorn situation, her lover would nave mar- 
ried her in defiance of his poverty, she re- 
fused to consider such a step a moment. 

“You must work up, Lionel,” she said; 
“and when you have an assured income, 
ample for all three of us, I will marry you. 
Until then we must struggle apart. I 
can take music scholars if the money we 
have does not Jast until our wedding day. 
You might never be able to rise if I married 
you now. You might always be a poverty- 
stricken doctor; and I want to be rich, 
Lionel. 1 am tired of poverty and its 
attendant miseries.” 

To be rich! Yes, that was Henrietta 
Ford’s great ambition. It had been her 
ambition from early childhood. Wealth 
and position possessed a great charm for 
her, and before she had met Lionel Carle- 
ton, she had dreamed of wane them 
through a grand marriage. But Blooms- 
bury had few rich men, and while waiting 
her opportunity to secure some one who 
could gratify her great desire, she fell in 
love with Lionel. But love had not blinded 
her to the advantages of a comfortable in- 
come, and she had no intention of dooming 
herself to perpetual poverty. So she re- 
mained deaf to Lionel’s arguments for an 
immediate -union, and convinced him 
against his will that she was wiser in this 
respect than he. He, 

“If I had only one-quarter the practice of 
Doctor Laughton,”.he said, “there would 
be no need of waiting. I can’t help envy- 
ing him when I see him start out on his 
rounds every morning. But of course | 
can’t expect to jump right into a practice 
like that. He has been years in attaining 
his present position. But you wil! wait for 
me, darling? You will be true to me no 
matter how long I have to struggle before 
1 can make a home for you?” 

“You need not doubt me, Lionel,” she 
auswered., “I never thought myself capable 
of loving any one as I love you.” 

She meant what she said, she loved him 
with all the strength of which she was cap- 
able, but —she wished with her whole heart 
that he was rich. She liked beautiful 


clothes, handsome jewelry, and rare laces, 
and she had never been able to indulge her 
tastes in even a moderate degree. 

“My darling,” the young man said, 
touched by her tender words. “I wish I 
was more worthy your love, and that this 
terrible bugbear, Po 


not stand 


verty, did 


between us and happiness. But do not feel 
discouraged, dear. Before the money you 
have in bank is gone I hope to be able to 
provide you and your mother with a nice 
home. Only be patient and brave, Hen- 
rietta, and all will come right.” 

“All will come right if you only work, 
Lionel,” she said. 

“You need not urge me to do that,” he 
rejoined. “I have an incentive to labor in 
the thought of you, my darling. A little 
piece of good luck befell me yesterday, 
which 1 hope may lead to something. Mr. 
Spear, of the Oaks, was thrown from his 
carriage right before my door; and of course 
I hastened to help him into my office, wick- 
edly hoping, I am afraid, that he had sus- 
tained some small bruise or slight strain 
which would require my services. But, 
unfortunatly for me, he was only a good 
deal shaken up, and after resting a few 
moments, went off as well as ever. But he 
was very kind, and, if he ever needs a 
physician, perhaps he will call on me.” 

“I heard a day or two ago that he had 
returned,” said Henrietta. “He has been 
away nearly seven years. I remember him 
quite well. He and father were old friends.” 

“Probably he will call upon you,” said 
Lionel. “He is a pleasant old gentleman, 
but rather pompous,—the effect of his 
wealth, perhaps.” 

“He must be very rich,” said Henrietta, 
meditatively. “The Oaks is the most 
beautiful place I ever saw. Lionel, if you 
could only make me mistress of an establish- 
ment like that.” 

“I wish with all my heart I could, my 
darling. You deserve the” — 

He was interrupted by the opening of the 
little gate which led into the garden in 
which they sat beneath a cedar-tree, and 
looking up they saw a young gir! coming to- 
ward them. 

“Itis Constance Merrifield,” said Hen- 
rietta. She comes nearly every day to in- 
quire for mother. Is she net painfully 
plain?” 

“Not in my eyes,” answered Lionel. 
“ Her sweet expression redeems her personal 
defects, and she is thoroughly true, sympa- 
thetic, and kind. It does me goodto meet 
her, she is always so cheerful.” 

“ You are enthusiastic,” said Henrietta, a 
little coldly. “I had not the faintest idea 
that you felt so warmly toward her.” 

Her tone brought the angry blood to 
Lionel’s cheeks, but he restrained the quick 
answer which sprang to his lips, and said 
quickly, — 

“Is she not a favorite of yours, Hen- 
rietta?” 

“I lke her well enough,” answered Hen- 


rietta, “ but we were never very congeaial.” 


Constance bowed and smiled as she pase . 
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ed the seat under the cedar-tree; but as she 
entered the house, a shadow fell over her 
face, and something like a sigh escaped her 


1 

PWhen she had paid her visit to Mrs. Ford 
she went away by a path which led through 
the back garden, and into a lane. beyond. 
And so she did not see the lovers again. 

That evening as Henrietta was alone in 
the garden, clipping the dead roses from the 
bushes. she heard a carriage stop at the 
gate, and [rom it sprang an old gentleman, 
who came directly toward her, with both 
hands extended, and a smile on his face. 

“This must be Henrietta, —little Hen- 
rietta, whom I left in short frocks,” he said. 
“ And yet it seems hardly possible,” and there 
was very evident admiration in the look he 
bent on her pretty face and graceful figure. 

“Iam inno doubt as to your identity,” 
said Henrietta. “ You have changed scarce- 
ly at all.” 

“Not grown older? grayer? "he que- 
ried. “Now confess that you think me 
a decrepid old man.” 

“I cannot confess it, for Ido not think 
so,” said Henrietta, with an appearance of 
great candor. “ You look as young as when 
you left Bloomsbury seven years ago.” 

She could not have said anything better 
calculated to please him, for vanity was Jas- 
per Spear’s great weakness, and he labored 
assiduously to conceal the ravages time had 
made in his once handsome face and fine 

re. 

“You little flatterer!” he said. “ Well, 
I suppose I must believe you. And now, 
tell me about your mother. Can I see 
her?” 

“Certainly,” said Henrietta, leading 
the way intothe house. “She will be de- 
lighted to meet you again.” 

Mrs. Ford had been an invalid for man 
years, and now, in her deep mourning, look- 
ed more than usually pale. 

“T came to tender you my sincere sympa- 
thy in your great sorrow, Mrs. Ford,” said 
Mr. Spear, as he took the widow’s hand, and 
bent over it with old-time courtesy. “1 was 
shocked to hear on my arrival home that my 
old triead was no more. I looked forward 
to a renewal of our former intimacy; but 
now 

_“He is in his grave,” interrupted the 
widow, tearfully. “O Mr. Spear, you lit- 
tle know the magnitude of my loss.” 

“You must try to keep your mind from 


' dwelling upon it,” said Mr. Spear. “Let 


me do what I can to dispel gloomy reflec- 

tions: suppose you and Miss Henrietta 

come to The Oaks tomorrow? I brought 

bome a great many curiosities which I am 

sure you would find worthy your attention. 

Let me send my carriage for you at one 
clock ?” 


Mrs. Ford assented at once. The 
thought of the proposed visit pleased her 
greatly, for her life of late had been very 
monotonous; and after Mr. Spear had gong 
she dwelt at length upon his kindness 
thoughtfulness, 

“ What a noble old man he is,” she said, 
“and so rich! Ah! Henrietta, if you were 
only going 'tomarry Mr. Spear 1 would be 
perfectly happy.” 

Henrietta started violently and her cheeks 
flushed. 

“You would not have me the wife of a 
man more than double my age, surely, moth- 
er,” she said. 

“I would rather have you his wife than 
Lionel’s, Henrietta. I can’t endure the 
thought of your struggling alony all your 
life, never able to spend a shilling without 
looking at it.” 

“But I love Lionel,” said the girl softly. 

“ You can’t live on love,” said Mrs, Ford, 
sharply, “anda warfare with Poverty is 
very hard on a woman’s looks. She soon 
fades out under it. See me,—a perfect 
wreck of my former self. And yet I was 
once as beautiful as you are now, Henrietta, 
I did hope your beauty would bring you a 
better fate than mine brought me.” ‘ 
Henrietta said nothing in reply; but she 
felt vaguely uneasy and out of spirits. Lio- 
nel found her very poor company when he 
called that evening. There was a certain 
air of reproach in a manner toward him, 
and she did not urge him to stay when he 
rose to go home. 

“ She is very variable,” thought the young 
doctor, as he walked up the village street in 
the moonlight. “But I ought not to won- 
der at it: it is very trying to be engaged 
without any assured prospect of marriage.” 

Mr. Spear’s carriage came promptly at the 
hour appointed; and when Mrs. Ford and 
her daughter arrived at The Oaks, they 
found a sumptuous lunch in waiting for 
them. Everything was beautifully served, 
the glass of the finest, the silver heavy, 
the table linen as white as the driven snow. 
Colored waiters stood ready to anticipate 
the faintest wish, and the air was redolent 
with the rarest flowers, 

But never had Henrietta enjoyed a meal 
less. Envy had taken possession of her, 
and she could not but contrast the appoint- 
ments of this establishment with those of her 
own home, where the china was nicked and 
cracked, the forks and spoons only plated 
ware, and the one servant a short German 
woman, who bustled about in coarse bro- 
gans and a big gingham apron. It did 
not seem to Henrietta either just or right 
that there should be such a difference in 
the two houses, and she felt that her beaut 
entitled her to all the elegancies whi 


wealth such as Jasper Spear’s afforded. 
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As, led by her host, she made a tour of 
the house, and marked the lavish luxury of 
every room, she wished fortune had vouch- 
safed to her such surroundings as these. 
It was of such a home as this that she 
had dreamed all her life; and, no matter 
how hard Lionel worked, he would never be 
able to give it to her. The thought filled 
her heart with bitterness, and she feit al- 
most angry with her lover for the poverty 
which was his portion. 

“You match my rooms beautifully, Miss 
Henrietta,” said Jasper Spear, with a bow. 
“You seem in your fitting sphere here.” 

He was unfailing in his attentions to her 
during the whole afternoon, and sent her 
home laden with flowers, and almost satiat- 
ed with fulsome complimeuts to her charms. 
“You. will be foolish, worse than foolish, 
Henrietta, if you let such a chance as this 
escape you,” said Mrs. Ford, as the carriage 
rolled away from The Oaks. 

“What chance?” asked Henrietta, dully. 

“ How can you ask the question? you see 
as plainly as I do that Jasper Spear is in- 
fatuated with you,” answered the mother. 
“Don’t let any silly dreams about love 
come between you and such a splendid op- 
portunity to win wealth and station at one 
step.” 

“Don’t talk to me in that way,” said Hen- 
tietta, almost angrily. “Do you suppose I 
would be false to Lionel?” 

But in spite of her anger she could not 
but feel guilty when she thought of the 
envy which had filled her heart all day. 
And she declined to see Lionel when he 
called that evening. She senta message 
by the servant asking him to excuse her, — 
she had a headache, and was lying down. 

Mr. Spear allowed scarcely any time to 
elapse before he called again on Henrietta. 
And soon all Bloomsbury suspected that 
he meant to make the young girl his wife if 

sible. Lionel alune was unaware of this 

ct. Having the utmost confidence in 
Henrietta, and absorbed in his steadily 
growing practice, he was blind tu the very 
open courtship of the master of The Oaks. 

The young doctor did, however, think 
Henrietta a little changed, less demonstra- 
tive, and more reticent about her feeling to- 
ward him; but he little suspected the true 
cause. He thought her financial difficulties 
had much to do with her restlessness and 
excitability, and begged her not to allow 
them to trouble her, promising that he 
would always stand between her and mis- 
fortune. Henrietta did not undeceive him. 
She had not yet made up her mind to sacri- 
fice her love to her ambition, and she was 
waiting for Jasper Spear’s proposal before 
deciding between them. She feared every 
day that Lionel would discover the old 


toward himself, and she was much relieved 
at receiving a note from him one morning, 
in which he stated that the sudden illness 
of a distant relative had necessitated his 
leaving Bloomsbury for a few days. 

But the few days passed into weeks, and 
still he did not return. He wrote Henrietta 
that the relative he was attending continued 
to live in spite of all opinions to the con- 
trary, and he could not leave him. 

Henrietta answered her lover’s letters 
very briefly. She dared not write as fondly 
as in former days, and she put off from day 
to day the announcement which honor 
should have compelled her to make long be- 


blow with her own hand. In spite of her 
present position in respect to Mr. Spear, 
she still loved Lionel too well to trace with 
her own hand words which would turo his 
love for her into contempt. 

Thus it was that when Lionel Carleton 
returned to Bloomsbury six weeks later, the 
richer by five thousand pounds his cousin 
had bequeathed to him, the sound of wed- 
ding belis told him nothing, and he walked 
past the church innocent of the fact that at 
that moment his false love and old Jasper 
Spear were standing together before the 
altar. 

It was from the German servant that he 
learned the bitter truth; it was in the beau- 
tiful old garden beneath the cedars that he 
was told that Henrietta had betrayed him, 
and in his misery he was like one gone sud- 
denly mad. 

He shut himself up in his office for three 
days, fighting his battle aione, asking the 
sympathy and pity of no one, and/at the end 
of that time he resumed his duties as if 
nothing unusual had happened, and save for 
the lines of care on his face, and the in- 
creased reserve of his manner, he was 
quite the same as before tbe event which 
had seemed to crush the very life out of his 
heart. 

The bequest he had received was invested 
in the purchase of a partnership with Doc- 
tor Laughton, and soon he had no time to 
grieve over the past. He became immense- 
2. popular, and was kept busy night and 

ay among the wealthiest people of the 
county. 

The bride and bridegroom, after a wed- 
ding tour of a couple of weeks, returned to 
The Oaks, where Mrs. Ford had taken up 
her residence during their absence. And 
pow Henrietta had time to count the cost 
of the step she had taken. At first she was 
very well contented in her new sphere,— 
the sphere in which she felt herself proper- 
ly placed, — and had few regrets. 

Her home was all that she could ask. 
Cheerful, modern rooms, with long French 


man’s infatuation, and tax her with treachery 


windows, looked over a garden where tall 


fore. She had not the courage to deal the © 
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fountains es among fragrant flowers. 
Every modern luxury was there, every late 
improvement, every new design that could 
add either to pleasure, luxury, or comfort. 
And the master of this Eden was her most 
devoted slave, emwey, bes her slightest wish, 
anxious to anticipate her faintest thoughts. 
He loaded her with Paris dresses, rare 
laces and costly ornaments, ordered new 
carriages, blooded horses, and strove in 
every way to compensate her for the sacri- 
fice to old age of ber youth and beauty. 

But in spite of all this regret soon found 
a place in Henrietta’s heart. She discover- 
ed — alas! too late —that marriage without 
love isa perilous stepfor any woman to 
take who has a heart within her bosom. 
Her dream of wealth and station had come 
true, but when the novelty of her new po- 
sition had worm away she became restless, 
morbid, miserable, and dissatisfied. 

Ojiten she passed by the gate of her old 
home, and looked with yearning eyes at the 
seat beneath the cedars, recalling the in- 
nocent, happy hours she had passed there, 
and at such moments she would have sacri- 
ficed ten years of her life to be free again, 
— free to love where she listed. 

She found it hard to do her duty by the old 
man she had married, so full was her heart 
of regret and repining, and as he realized 
that she had married him for his wealth 
alone, he become exacting, tyrannical, and 
jealous to the last degree. Moreover he 
was a terrible sufferer from the gout, and 
when confined to his room by the attacks 
of his arch-enemy insisted upon Henrietta’s 
bearing him company. 

But her release was near at hand. After 
a year of torture the chains she had riveted 
for herself were broken: the gout reached 
Jasper Spear’s stomach, and after three days 
of intolerable suffering he succumbed, and 
Henrietta found herself a widow, and the 
wealthiest woman in the county. _ 

Doctor Laughton had been away at the 
time of Jasper Spear’s last seizure, and the 
old man had been attended by Lionel Carle- 
ton, who meet his old: love without the 
change ot a muscle of his face, and talked to 
her as quietly as if her voice had never been 
able to set the blood to leaping in his veins, 
the glance of her eyes never thrilled him 
with ecstacy. 

Henrietta did not understand his calm- 
ness, and she believed it feigned, and won- 
dered at the strange power he possessed to 
subdue his emotions. But not a word did 
she speak of the past, not a look did she 

ive that was meart to remind him of it. 
hey met as strangers by her husband’s 
dying bed, and it was Lionel who told her 
that she was a widow. 

As soon as the funeral was over, The 
Oaks was closed up, the servants put on 


board wages, and Henrietta and her mother 
went to Paris, where they remained until 
the grass had grown long on old Jasper 
Spear’s grave. 

The day after her return home Henrietta 
met her old lover in one of the many quiet 
lanes in which. Bloomsbury abounded. She 
was driving, but she ordered the coachman 
to check the horses, and with a radian: 
smile held out her hand to the young doc. 
tor. 

“Give mea welcome home,” she said, 
“ Are you not glad to see me?” 

She spoke lightly, wishing to ignore 
much of what was past, to establish be- 
tween them the old intimacy. 

“ Your return cannot but be a matter of 
indifference to me,” he answered, coldly. 
“You are not a patient of mine, you know.” 

“But I may become one,” she said, bit- 
ing her lip with vexation. “I have suf- 
fered greatly from headache lately, and I 
have heard so much of your success, and 
your wonderful cures, that I am tempted to 
ask — to prescribe for me.” 

“ Besist the temptation, I beg of you,” he 
said with a bow, “for I am now in the en- 
joyment of such a liberal income that I am 
warranted in taking the privilege of choos- 
ing patients.” 

is meaning was unmistakable, but still 
= refused to believe him changed toward 
er. 

“T understand,” she said, “you refuse to 
visit me in your medical capacity. But let 
me see you occasionally in a social way: 
dine with me tomorrow?” 

“Thank you: my duties forbid my accept- 
ing your invitation,” he said, and raising his 
hat, walked on before she had time to 
speak again. 

When she reached The Oaks she went to 
her own room, closed and locked the door, 
and then deliberately surveyed herself in the 
long mirror. Critical as she was, she could 
find no fault with the face or figure it re- 
flected. Never had she looked more beau- 
tiful and queenly: her rich black robe, made 
as only a Parisian modiste can make cos- 
tume, set off her tall form and lovely face to 
perfection. She was satisfied with her 
survey. 

“He cannot have meant what he said,” 
she murmured. “He could not so soon 
have recovered from his passion for me. 
No, he loves me yet; and he feels bitter 
over the wrong | did him. He dare not 
trust himself with me fer fear of losing his 
self-control. But he shall not doubt me 
again. He shall know that never have | 
loved him more dearly than now.” 

Seating herself at her desk, she hastily 
wrote a few lines, which she despatched to 
Lionel by a servant, without delay. She 
then repaired to the parlor, and impatiently 
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awaited the coming of the man whose love 
she had sacrificed to her ambition. 

She did not doubt that he would respond 
to her note in person, and she was not mis- 
taken. He came, and as she heard his 
footsteps approaching the door of the par- 
lor, she tremblingly advanced to meet him, 
pale with excitement. 

“ Your summors was an imperious one,” 
said Lionel Carleton, as he entered. “I 
therefore obeyed it; but I confess myself 
curious to know why you desired a call 
from me. In what way can I serve you?” 

“By forgiving me, Lionel,” she cried, 
“by telling me that you will forget all that 
I made you suffer nearly two years ago, and 
that the old love ”"— 

She faltered, and could not on. 

“ Certainly I forgive you. I forgave you 
long ago,” he said, without a trace of feel- 
ing in face or tone. “Indeed, I may go so 
far as to say that I have lived to thank you 
for my release.” 

“You do not mean that,” said Henrietta, 
growing pale. “You are bitter against me 
still. But you must be so no lounger, for — 
I always loved you, Lionel.” 

“You gave me good evidence of your 
affections,” ke said with cutting sarcasm. 

“Lionel, do not use that tone to me: I 
cannot bear it, and I know you will not will- 
ingly wring my heart. You do not know 
what a temptation it was; 
how my poverty galled an 
You do not understand” — 

“No, I do not understand how a woman 
loving one can marry another,” he said; 
“and the problem does not interest me, 
Mrs. Spear. I will say good-evening.” 

He turned to go, but she sprang before 


ou cannot tell 
annoyed me. 


him, crying with sudden passion, “I will 
not let you go thus. I love you so much in 
spite of your cruel words that I cannot allow 
you to believe me indifferent to you for a 
moment. O Lionel! for the sake of all 
that has been, say that I may take my right- 
ful place in your heart again,” and she clasp- 
ed his arm with both hands, as she raised 
her glowing eyes to his face. 

“ There is an obstacle in the way of my 
acceptance of your kind offer,” he said, re- 
leasing himeelt from her hold. “I am so 
oo as to be engaged to Miss Merri- 

e 

“Engaged to Constance Merrifield!” 
exclaimed Henrietta, growing very pale. 
“TI cannot believe it! Ena if it is so, your 
pique 

“Why cannot you believe it?” he inter- 
rupted. “ Because Constance has not your 
beauty, perhaps? But, believe me, madam, 
when I say that she is fairer today in my 
sight than yourself. She has the beauty of 
a kind heart and a pure soul, and I love her 
as I never thought of loving you. The 
only regret I have as connected with my, 
infatuation for you is that I was dolt 
enough to believe that what glittered so 
brightly was pure gold;” and with a’ low, 
bow, he left the room. 


The next day all Bloomsbury was su. 
prised to hear that the beautiful Pier wid- 
ow had again left her home, and this time 


she made no promises of a speedy return. 
In less than a week Mrs. Ford followed her 
daughter, and Lionel Carleton never saw 
again the woman who had mistakenly pre- 


ferred an old man’s money to a young 
man’s heart. 


VER the door of a prison cell, 
In olden time, was fixed an eye, — 
A terrible eye, as the prisoners tell, — 

Fixed on the prisoner pitilessly. 


He had no respite, day or night, 
From the thought that it was watching him: 

It met him first at morning light, 

And hngered in the evening dim. 


Buriincton, VT., 1883. 
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Until at last, made wild with dread, 
He shrieked like one upon the rack, 

And beat himself till he was dead 

Against the bars that held him back. 


So upon us doth cold remorse 
Set evermore his dreadful eye ; 

And the perpetual bane is worse 

Than if a man had sinned to die, 
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— Jupiter fair Danae kissed, 

His brow wore not a fairer hue 

Than now at dawn the rainbow mist 

That fringes Neptune’s robe of blue. 

The cliffs of Petra may be fair, 

And Giessbach’s falls where sunbeams slant, 
But see in Indian summer’s air 

The painted heights of old Nahant. 


From Castle Rock this moment view 
Sol’s jewel-casket oped for you. 
Green as the ancient Nile appear 
The shell-curved waves that murmur near 


East Lempster, N.H., 1883. 


NAHANT. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Trene’s grotto this glowing dawn, 
Whose gem-hung walls now gleam afar, 
One great ship floats lixe sleeping swan, 
The State-House dome seems distant star, 


Sweet bells of Lynn chime out the hour 
Whose echoes melt where beacons tower, 
The sea-birds spread their broad white wings 
To swing, to bathe in ether pure, 

While every breath from inland brings 

The scent of fruit along the shore, 

And rich the Sea-King’s treasure-trove 
Beneath our feet where’er we rove. 


~ OU were at Mademoiselle Zilla’s dé- 
but last night, Montgomery?” 

“Yes, and congratulate you. She cer- 
tainly is a jewel. Zounds! what a voice. 
How she soared among the stars, babbled as 
water-brooks, whispered as hillside breezes ! 
Ah! those trills. Were they not wonder- 
ful?” 

“ Quite so,” returned L’Orme ; “though I 
fear she will never equal her mother.” 

“Iam not able to judge of that, having 
never heard the latter, as you know. Let 
me see! She was a French cantatrice, was 
she not?” 

“Yes. I met her during one of my con- 
tinental tours and induced her to join my 
company, or troupe, as you call them in this 
country. Zilla was a mere child and ac- 
companied her mother. She became a 
great pet with us, though at the time giving 
no promise of the brilliant powers she has 
since developed.” 

“TI think I have heard the story. The 
mother died, and you became the guardian 
of the child. And, as I said before, she 
does great credit to your training; and if 
the mother was in any way, save experience, 
her superior, she must indeed have been 
grand and wonderful.” 

“The only difference,” replied L’Orme, 


BREAKING HER OWN HEART. 


BY HELEN LUQUEER. 


“is this: Zilla sings as the birds do, in- 
stinctively delighting in their own songs, 
brightly, sweetly, appealing only to one’s 
admiration, while ma mere sang with her 
soul, Hers was the discipline of prepara- 
tion,—a broken heart, a crushed spirit, 
which like the fabled swan sang the sweeter 
because it was dying.” 

“Then you recommend the breaking of 
}the young lady’s heart as one crushes a 
flower to bring out its perfume?” 

“Heaven forbid! It would be better 
that she sang only to the senses and never 
to the soul” 

The triend of L’Orme laughed, arose to 
take his departure, and as he was drawing 
on his gloves, said, — 

“What a pity you are not a younger man. 
I should then advise you to marry your 
Jittle ward, maltreat and abuse her, in short, 
make her the slave most wives become, and 
so develop the pathus you depiore. But I 
dine at six, and we bachelors are always 
punctual, you know,” 

As the door closed upon him the cur- 
tains of one of the deep windows were 
slowly parted by a tiny, ivory, jeweled hand, 
and the rosy face of a young beauty became 
visible. A moment later the round, yrace-’ 
ful form was bowing in mock deference to 
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the somewhat startled occupant of the par- 
lor. 

“Zilla, you surprise me. Where did you 
come from?” 

“Ah! you traitor, you slanderer,” laugh- 
ed she, shaking her pretty fingers at him. 
“] sat in yonder curtained alcove looking 
out on Broadway, and that odious Mont- 
gomery entered, and so I heard everything 

ou said.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, indeed. And so I must have my 
poor little heart broken before I can sing to 
the soul? Oh, dear! why did n’t I know it 
yesterday ?” continued she, with mock grief. 

“Why, you silly child?” laughingly 
questioned her guardian. 

“] should certainly have accepted that 
delightfully wicked Charley Sautelle’s offer 
of marriage. I know of no one so eminent- 
ly fitted to break a woman’s heart.” 

“TI agree with you there.” 

“TI am glad you do, Monsieur L’Orme, 
though it only increases my regret that | 
was foolish enough to say him nay. But 
then, dear, you know that no man will really 
accept the first refusal, and it is just possi- 
ble” — 

She looked down, blushed, and attempted 
to sigh, but only smiled as she glanced 
archly up at the earnest eyes regarding 
her. 

“Heaven forbid, my dear girl, or that 
you should for a moment meditate such a 
sacrifice of yourself. In a year you would 
not only possess a broken heart, but a 
wrecked ile for a more supremely selfish 
mortal than Sautelle never existed.” 

“Well, well! and yet you say of me, ‘ she 
sings well, but she wants the discipline of 
sorrow,’ and now that I know what will per- 
» fect me, rest assured Zilla La Vassa wil! 
court it. But are we not to attend the Ba! 
Masque of the Elks, tonight?” 

“ Sister Marguerite is to go with you. I 
prs Age in during the evening,” he re- 
plied. 

“ Yes,” thought Zilla, as she darced up to 
her room to make her toilette, “always that 
prim, proper spinster sister of his. But 
as it is the correct thing I must submit.” 

Some hours later as she stood by a mimic 
fountain in the brilliantly lighted and gor- 
geously decorated bail-room, she was ac- 
costed by a knight in a fanciful green-and- 
gold costume. 

“ Undine, as I live. Sweet spirit of yon- 
der fountain, may I claim a dance before 
you return to your native element?” 

The cheeks of the young girl glowed be- 
neath the lace of her mask, for she recog- 
nized the voice of her old admirer, Charley 
Sautelle, and in another moment she was 
whirled away on the arm of the green 
knight to the delicious strains of one of 
17 


Strauss’s bewitching waltzes. But tired and 
breathless they again paused by the foun- 
tain. 

“Zilla!” sighed her lover. 

“ Charlie!” laughed she. 

“ Of course you recognized me, and con- 
sidering how obnoxious I am to you I am 
under many obligations for the dance.” 

“ Obnoxious!” she repeated mockingly. 
“ What a horrid slander, especially since 
you know yourself to be deliciously delight- 
ful and wonderfully fascinating to every hu-~ 
man being with whom you come in con- 
tact.” 

“And you are wickedly tantalizing in 
view of the decided comgé you gave me only 
last night,” he replied. 

* Was I really so naughty as that?” she 
replied, echoing his sigh, and then she took 
his proffered arm for a promenade. 

The next morning as Monsieur L’Orme 
was taking his chocolate in his bedroom, 
and at a somewhat late hour, as was his 
custom, a note was handed him, which he 
languidly tore open, read hastily, and leap- 
ing up overturned the breakfast table, break- 
ing the delicate china and scattering things 
generally with something very like oaths. 
His toilette was soon completed, and he 
rushed up to his sister Marguerite’s room 
in a most uncommon manner and began to 
upbraid her. 

“In Heaven’s name where is Zilla?” he 
questioned, and without giving her an op- 
portunity to reply thrust the note in her hand 
and commanded her to read. 

And thus it ran; — 


“ Dear Old Guardie,—As you know I 
am wedded to my art, and since a broken 
heart only is needed, I have taken the means 
at hand to accomplish it, and am now the 
wife of Charley Sautelie. I have cabled my 
acceptance of the London engagement 
offered me, and at daybreak sail for Europe. 
So you see, my dear old friend, any interfer- 
ence will be too late. But I shall ever re- 
member your kind care of me with grateful 
love, and when we meet again, Heaven 
grant I may sing to your soul as you would 
have me, 

“ Gratefully, 
“ZILLA SAUTELLE.” 


“The ungrateful, miserable little false 
wretch !” burst out Marguerite. 

“ Hush!” commanded her brother. “ What 
were you about last night that you permitted 
this thing?” 

“I —1!” faintly articulated the woman 
with a burst of tears; “ of course I shall 
have to bear all the blame. The treacher- 
ous little wretch sent me word that having a 
severe headache she had accepted the es- 
cort of Mrs. Ashley and gone home and to 
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bed. And why should I for a moment sus- 
er she was telling a falsehood to me and 

ad run away with that drunken wretch, 
Sautelle ?” 

Her brother groaned and sank into a 
chair and covered his face with his hands to 
hide the tears that came in spite of himself. 

“ For my part,” snapped his sister, “I am 
me] of it. She was making no end of a 

ool of you. Heaven knows Sautelle was 
not the only one who was dead in love with 
her. She was a spoiled, willful thing, and 
any flattery and nonsense helped it along. 

0 you have no one to blame but your- 
self. 

“Silence!” thundered the tortured man, 
rising and turning toward his sister a face 
as pale as death. “ Never let me hear you 
mention her name again. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“ Never fear. I wash my hands of the 
whole matter, though I am not going to sit 
down and tamely take the blame of your 
own indulgence and her silly and romantic 
escapade.” 

L’Orme left the room of his sister, and at 
once ascertained the truth concerning Ziila’s 
marriage and departure. Afterward he 
heard of her upon a continental starring- 
tour. The press teemed with praises of her 
talents. and beauty. Everywhere she drew 
crowded houses. Then and suddenly she 
seemed to have dropped out of the firma- 
ment of brilliant lights into utter oblivion. 
Vainly L’Orme scanned theatrical records. 
Madame Zilla Sautelle’s name no longer 
graced its columns. 

Time had changed all things, and in a 
few years Miss Marguerite had been gath- 
ered with the silent dead. It traced lines 
upon the countenance of her brother, and 
wove silver threads in the raven locks that 
clustered around his brow. Business and 
self-interest had transported him to a home 
in a Southern city, and one day when com- 
ing in out of the heat and turmoil of the 
street to his own cool, darkened parlor, he 
was surprised to see a lady reclining in one 
of the easy-chairs. 

He made a demonstration to notify her 
of his presence, but she neither moved nor 
spoke. He crossed the room, and looked 
down into the pale, wan face, so changed 
that but for the large dark eyes which 
were lifted to him, he would never have rec- 
ognized Zilla. The lips were so colorless 
and drawn, the glance so mournful, that 
L’Orme found it impossible to suppress an 
exclamation of surprise. ; 

“TI have searched you out, dear old 
guardie,” she whispered, “to tell you I have 
succeeded in breaking my own heart ; ” and 
the sad smile with which she uttered the 


words were infinitely more pathetic than a 


flood of tears would have been. 


“Zilla, my dear child!” he exclaimed, 
grasping her thin, cold hands in his strong, 

urning ones, “welcome to my home and 
heart. Do not smile like that. Do not 
speak so hopelessly. Though all the rest of 
the world have forsaken you, I am still your 
friend.” And he pressed her hands more 
closely, and as he concluded she felt tears 
dropping upon them. 

“My friend,” she replied, “you pity me 
and weep over the wreck I am. I did not 
come to cause you pain, but only to tell you 
that in breaking my heart I have lost my 
voice.” 

“ Zilla!” 

“Itistrue. Icannolongersing. When. 
ever I attempt it a great sob rises in my 
thrvat.” 

“And he—I cannot name hin — who 
was the cause, where is he? ” 

She shook her head and ker eyes grew 
dark and misty as she answered, — 

“TI must tell you of my life before I can 
speak of him. I went from America as ina 
rose-cloud and entered upon a very suc- 
cessful engagement. He— you know who 
I mean — was very kind, but never consider- 
ate. Self first, last, and always was ever 
his motto. He filled his coffers with money 
as long as I could sing, but the time came 
when I could no longer appear in public. 
My child was born in Paris, and I was left 
in such a wretched state of health that it 
was utterly useless to attempt the stage. 
Then when I could no longer minister to 
his wants, he deserted me,— went away 
with a wealthy woman of fashion. Alone 
in a great city and penniless, I bethought 
me of the trinkets and jewels lavished upon 
me by the public. Many of them were your 
gifts, bright links of a happy, thoughtless 
past; but necessity pressed me, and for the 
sake of my baby I was willing to sacri‘ice 
them. I sought my jewel-case, but it was emp- 
ty,andIa pauper. The man who had sworn 
to love, cherish, and protect, had robbed 
me.” 

“ My poor child.” 

“TI scarcely know what happened after- 
ward. Sickness came, and in the midst of 
it we were thrust into the street. Little did 
the people who passed the pale, wan crea- 
ture with her feeble infant upon her breast, 
dream it was the bright, gay songstress who 
had once charmed them. But we must 
have shelter and bread, and | had nothing 
but my poor talents left me. On the street- 
corners | lifted up my voice and wailed a 
song which now and then brought a little 
pittance.” 

“ Zilla, cease! I can hear no more,” in- 
terrupted her guardian in a choking voice. 
“But in Heaven’s name why did you not 
write or come to me?” ‘ 
“I had not the means. Beside, I think 
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that for a little time I must have been in- 
sane or imbecile, for I did not realize that 
my baby was dead, but sang on with it 
pressed close to my heart, until a poor nun 
paused to give me a sou, discovered the 
fact, and kindly gave me an 5 ma and my 
babe burial. ‘Then followed a long, !ong ill- 
’ ness which was in part forgetfulness. But 
' sheltered within a charitable institution I 
shortly recovered, and was secured pupils 
until | was enabled to earn a competency. 
One day while returning from giving lessons 
a drunken, battered, dirty creature fell in a 
fit at my feet. I have sulered too much my- 
self not to feel pity for the sinful and un- 
fortunate. Instantly I stooped and lifted’ 
the bloated face from the. pavement, and, 
dear friend, imagine my horror to discover 
it was Charles Sautelle. He was conveyed 
to the nearest hospital where he died never 
recognizing the hands that closed his 
eyes.” 

“Indeed, my poor Zilla, your sorrows 
have been very great; but now, dear child, 
they are ended in my sheltering arms. _Lis- 
ten t> me. I have always loved you, fondly, 
madly, but in your youth and beauty never 
dared offer anything but a brother’s care 
and affection, and if one worthy of you had 
asked me for your hand, I think I could 
have given you up, were your happiness as- 
sured. But now that your are broken in 
health and heart, and need me, will you not 
accept, dearest, the truest love ever offered 
woman, — a love disciplined and matured by 
years?” 

She opened wide her large, misty eyes, 
and whispered, — 

“Can it be you would take to your heart 
and life such a wreck as I am both mentally 
and physically ?” 

“Hush!” he continued. “I do not ex- 
pect or exact your love in return. Only let 
me care for and shelter you.” 

Lower dropped her head as she whisper- 
peringly replied, — 

“ When I lett your home I was infatuated 

foveal Charles Sautelle. I 
knew my life wou!d not be one of happiness, 
but was mad enough to expect the compen- 
sation in my voice and song, that you said 
needed only sorrow to perfect it.” 

“ Forgive me, Zilla. I never dreamed my 
careless criticism would prove the incentive 
to the terrible mistake of your life.” 


“Do not speak of it. I was foolish, 
giddy, vain, and am alone to blame. But, as 
I said, | thought 1 loved Charles Sautelle, 
and have learned there is no love for woman 
save that which is founded upon confidence 
and respect. One such love my poor heart 
has cherished all these sad years, truly, de- 
votedly, avidingly, and ” — 

“ Speak, Zilla.” 

“Can you doubt who it is, dearest, kind- 
est of friends ?” she questioned, glancing up 
at him with burning cheeks and tear-swim- 
ming eyes. 


A year later a charity concert was to be 
given in New Orleans, and the wife of 
L’Orme was to sing. Bright as a sunbeam 
and radiant as a star she stood once more 
facing a sea of criticism. Her husband sat 
in a private box looking down upon her with 
tender, encouraging eyes. Gently her lips 
parted and a gush of song swelled her deli- 
cate throat, and broke upon enraptured 
ears, 

The song was one of sorrow, oppression, 
and wrong. Forgotten were her surround- 
ings. She saw only the eyes of love around 
her. Again she was alone, destitute, in the 
streets of Paris, and her soul went out in 
the wildest pathos. There were tears and 
pleadings, the dash of the tempest, the wail- 
ing of winds, and over and through all stray 
sunbeams, little thrills of melody, the 
counterpart of some glad bird song on a 
summer day beside a babbling brook. 

When the last note died out as that of 
the nightingale soaring heavenward, there 
were not many dry eyes that looked upon 
the white-robed lady as she swept from the 
stage with inimitable grace, and the encore 
ceased not until the audience had time to 
catch its breath and realize into what height 
and depths of soul melody Zilla L’Orme 
had taken them. Then it was deafening ; 
and, when in answer she appeared with a 
laughing, sparkling little ballad, they did 
not dream she. had just glided out from the 
arms of ber husband who had whispered de- 
light and joy in these words : — 

* Now, indeed, love, you do sing from and 
to the soul.” 

Or that she had answered with the most 
sunny of smiles, — 

“ And so, darling, I have not broken my 


heart in vain.” 
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HE Zom, of Baltimore, was a saucy 
hermaphrodite brig, whose men took 
great pride in the tony forty-two-pounder 
which she carried amidships, and enter- 
tained also an exceeding admiration for the 
skill of their first lieutenant, Mr. Gale, who 
in all cases of emergency took upon himself 
the immediate direction of that destructive 
engine. 

One extremely foggy night, off Bermuda, 
the Zom found herself in the midst of what 
seemed a fleet. The ships of a convoy al- 
ways carried lights aloft after dark, in order 
that each might know the whereabouts of 
the others ; but upon this occasion the air 
was s0 thick with mist that no light would 
show unless very close at hand; so that it 
was only at intervals that the crew of the 
privateer could detect the glimmer of one; 
yet the fact that they could occasionally do 
so proved their unknown neighbors to be 
much nearer than could have been wished 
under a!l the uncertainties of the case. It 
appeared probable that some of the strangers 
might be merchantmen and others men-of- 
war; but, of course, no definite conclusion 
could be arrived at in this respect. 

As there fell at the moment an almost en- 
tire calm, the relative positions of the ves- 
sels could be changed but very slowly if at 
all; but the men of the Zom keeping a 
careful silence, her proximity remained un- 
known to the others, whatever they might 
be. Now and then a light would show 
faintly through the fog, seeming to be close 
to the privateer, then becoming wholly ob- 
scured by an increasing density of the 
mist. The weather was precisely in that 
state which is apt to keep sailors at work 
shifting studding-sails from one side to the 
other of their vessel, in order to profit by 
whatever light air there may be, as it comes 
now from starboard and now from port. 
Occasionally a boatswain’s pipe was heard; 
and the hollow atmosphere permitted even 
the words of command on board some of 
the strangers to be made out with great dis- 
tinctness by the privateer’s-men. The sen- 
tences were somewhat like these : — 

“ Lay h’aft, ‘ere, and give a pull h’on that 
mizzen-top-s’l’alyard! The yard’s sagged, 
—get it h’up w’eere ’t belongs!” 

“ H’in with them larboard stunners’ls !” 

“ Smail pull h’on tne weather braces!” 
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“Come h’up with the fore and main tacks 
and h’ease h’aff sommut h’on the sheets!” 

“Blast this bleody light h’air! ’Ere ‘t 
cooms h’out h’east-an’-by-no’th !” 

“Height bells! Call the watch theere, 
you bloody Gordeys !” 

The nationality of the strangers could no 
longer remain in doubt; for their “well of 
English undefiled ” bespoke them to be of 
the people who, as some one has remarked, 
spell “ horse with a haitch and a ho and a 
har and a hess and a he, and call it ’orse.” 

In the morning, after the sunbeams had 
dispersed the fog, it was found that the 
fleet consisted of three West-Indiamen and 
a seventy four-gun ship. 

The man-of-war immediately gave chase 
to the Zom, then about three miles off, and, 
as the pursuer had the best of the breeze, 
the privateer’s-men saw themselves in a 
position of no little peril. But, after the 
king’s ship had succeeded in decreasing the 
distance by a third, she ceased to gain. 
The chase was continued in this manner 
for a number of hours,—for the American 
captain, finding that the breeze had become 
steady, and that consequently he could sail 
three miies to the enemy’s two, slung a 
drag under the Zom’s bows in order to 
deaden her headway and give the Briton 
such hope of overtaking her as would cause 
him to continue the chase until he should 
be widely separated from the merchantmen. 

Ere long the West-India vessels were so 
far off that their top-masts could scarcely be 
seen above the bending ocean; and now 
the Zom began to try her great pivot gun- 
upon the seventy-four. It was longer and 
heavier than any of the enemys guns, and, 
although the distance was two miles, Lieu- 
tenant Gale had strong hopes of being able 
to make his mark somewhere about the 
bulky Englishman. 

“ But you won’t hit him at the first trial,” 
said Captain Brown, the commander. 

“ No, I don’t expect to,” replied the lieu- 
tenant. “I guess about the third fire I ‘ll 
plump a shotinto him. The first may go 
over and the second under, but the third ’Il 
fetch him!” 

Mr. Gale was no boaster, and seldom un- 
dertook more than he could perform. 

The privateer was going very steadily, 
with but little rise and fall of the deck, 
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so that the occasion was favorable; but 
still, even a big seventy-four at a distance of 
two miles could be no very encouraging 
mark for a single cannon ball. 

In those days, the big guns were not fired 
as cow, by means of percussion caps; but a 
man stood by with a slow-match and clapped 
it upon the priming at the word. 

Mr. Gale took unusual pains in sighting 
the long forty-two. Once or twice he was 
upon the very point of giving the order to 
Jet drive, but hesitated and sighted again, 
the man with the match all the while stand- 
ing with arm outstretched and the bright 
coal glowing. Now a little higher, and 
again a little lower, was brought the muzzle 
of the huge cannon, as the lieutenant squi.t- 
ed along the iron, till the lookers-on became 
impatient for the flash and roar. 

“ Oh, never mind the first shot,” said the 
captain; “you ‘ll have to try a good many 
times before you hit the fellow!” 

“1 know it,” said Mr. Gale, still squinting 
intently and never looking up; “ but I want 
to come as near as —ah, there! alittle low- 
er! I want to come as near as-- Fire!” 

Down came the burning match, and the 
whole vessel shook at the roar of the forty- 
two. For a moment the smoke was blind- 
ing,— and what a smell of burnt powder 
there was about the decks! 

“TI saw a gray streak,” said the captain ; 
“and a mighty straight one too! but I did 
n’t see where it ended, for the smoke was in 
my way.” 

“If the ball had struck the water,” said 
one of the officers, “we should have seen it 
skip, I think. I had a glimpse of some- 
thing between us and the enemy, but don’t 
know what became of it.” 

Every one looked anxiously toward the 
seventy-four; and in a minute or two some 
operations were observed on board of her 
which made the excitement intense. 

“Hollo!” exciaimed Captain Brown, 
“what does that mean? They have low- 
ered away their head-yards and are hauling 
up their foresail! My soul! they must 
have got that shot through their foremast! 
They ’re afraid the mast will go over, and 
are vetting in all their head-saiis as fast as 
pussible! Look at the hands going up the 
forerigging! And there they start their 
fore-topsail sheets! You ’il see the yard 
alive with men in a minute!” 

By the time the sails were clewed up, 
those who were to furl them were lying out 
on the yards in long, dark rows. With that 
numerous crew there was a simultaneous 
handling of foresail, topsail, topgailantsail, 
and royal, — as, indeed would have been the 
case with all the canvas upon the ship had 
necessity required it to be taken off; and 
even then she would have had a large force 


But just as the sails had been handsome- 
ly stowed under the gaskets, the mast be- 
gan to waver. Faster and faster it inclined 
to leeward, then, suddenly, as if the weather 
rigging itself had given way, down it went 
with ali its hamper, broken short off by the 
deck! It was a startlingspectacle. Lower- 
mast, topmast, topgallantmast, royalmast, 
yards, men and all, plunged spiashing into 
the water! 

There was a most lively scrambling among 
the wrecked spars and rigging where the 
numerous fellows who had been aloft were 
seen like so many ingulfed rats; but, as 
was afterward ascertained, the casualties 
were fewer than might have been expected, 
— only three men being lost, although four 
or five ot..ers were somewhat injured. 

From the loss of all her head canvas, 
the seventy-four was obliged to take in all 
her sails on the mizzen also, as otherwise 
she would not answer her helm. She, how- 
ever, kept everything set on the mainmast, 
and, bringing her broadside to bear on the 
privateer, sent the round shot whistling, 
thick and fast. Nevertheless, the distance 
being somewhat too great for her guns, the 
execution done was very little. 

Mr. Gal? repeated his fire with the forty- 
two-pounder a dozen or twenty times, but 
could not succeed in bringing down another 
spar, although he evidently hulled her more 
than once. A number of her own shot 
reached the privateer; one of them rolling 
across the deck, wounding a marine in the 
foot, and bringing up at the opposite plank- 
sheer. A few of them went bustling past 
with great force, while others fe!l short. 

** This is time lost,” said Captain Brown. 
*“ You have disabled her, Mr. Gale, — good 
for you! But we have no further business 
here, — we are sure of the West-Indiamen 
now, and I am going atter them forthwith !” 

The wind had freshened, and the Zom 
was put in chase of the merchantmen. 
They were more than twenty miles off, but 
it was soon discovered that they had lost 
the breeze which was helping the privateer ; 
and, coming up with tuem near sunset, she 
captured all three. 

Upon a subsequent cruise, the Zom, with 
the samé officers as before, and with many 
of her former crew, went ranging along the 
coast of Africa. Here, upon rounding a 
bluff which sheitered a little inlet, her cap- 
tain discovered a Guineaman lying cozily in 
the basin, and, going in, dropped anchor 
within a cable’s-length of her. 

Not a soul appeared upon her deck, but 
on her stern were read the words “ Gamdia, 
— Liverpool;” which gave the Yankee 
commander all the information he desired. 
A boat was manned, and the vessel, which 
was a large square rigged brig, taken pos- 


to spare, 


session oi; still without arousing any one 
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to call this summary proceeding in ques- 
tion. 

Lieutenant Gale, who was in command of 
the boat’s crew, went into the cabin, where 
he found the English captain lying on the 
transom, fast asleep! He had his hand on 
a book, which lay partly open, and the read- 
ing of which had probably been a powerful 
adjunct to drowsiness. At all events his 
slumber must have been very profound, to 
have suffered no interruption from what had 
been going on so near him. Opening his 
eyes, he stared in astonishment at the 
American officer, whose undress uniform 
had a suspicious look, 

“H’indeed, sir!” he said, “’ow ’s this? 
Who are you, sir, if a man may h’ask ?” 

“T am a naval officer, sir,” replied Mr. 
Gale. 

“Ah, yes! I see! One of Majesty’s 
blue-jackets, I must ’ope, sir!” 

“ Not quite that, sir,” replied Mr. Gale. 
“ The majesty I serve is called ‘ The Sover- 
eign People.’ I am first lieutenant of the 
privateer Zom, of Baltimore, to which vessel 

our brig has become a prize! I am sorry 
‘or your misfortune, but it is our business to 
make war on England’s commerce, as it is 
her policy to distress ours.” 

The English commander yielded sadly to 
his fate. His officers and men, he explained, 
were all gone on shore, and he himself, 
having had no particular business on hand 
at the moment, had sat down to read in the 
cabin, and so fallen asleep. 

The Gambia proved to be one of the 
richest prizes ever captured by an American 
privateer. She was of about three hundred 


’ 


tons burden, and had almost completed her. 


cargo for home. Its bulk consisted mostly 
of palm-oil, tamarinds, and valuable wood ; 
but she had likewise an unusual amount of 
gold dust and ivory, with an abundance of 
ostrich feathers and various kinds of choice 
gum. She was, beside, a fine new vessel, 
upon her first voyage. j 

The British crew, upon coming down to 
the shore, were much surprised to find their 
brig a prize to a Yankee privateer, and 
would not pull off to her. The captain, at 
his own request, was set on shore among 
them ; all the private effects of himself and 
his men being restored, and several hundred 
dollars in gold also returned from the cargo, 
in order to relieve the mariners who had 
thus lost their floating home. The captain 
said that himself and men would remain ata 
Portuguese station at a little distance down 
the coast untll an opportunity should offer 
of getting home. 

Shortly after this affair, while the Zom 
fay in the Senegal River, a portion of her 
crew had an encounter with a lion and lion- 
ess, which, with two small wheips, were 
discovered in a jungle. Both the royal 


parents fought desperately, as if fearing for 
their young, and the fierceness of the feinale 
was especially remarkable. Two of the 
Tom’s men were killed and others wounded; 
but the powerful animals were at length 
brought down with musket balls, and both 
the young ones captured. 

As the tawny little creatures were old 
enough to devour meat and bread, they 
soon learned to take their food from the 
hands of the men, and became great favor- 
ites with thejr captors. Before leaving the 
Senegal, the crew also shot a gorilla, —one 
of the most hideous creatures imaginable. 
It stood six feet high, and its roar was even 
more terrible than that of the lion. It came 
directly at the man who first discovered it, 
making the woods ring with its appalling 
yells; but the sailor wounded it desperately 
with a charge of buckshot, and some of his 
shipmates hurrying to the place, the horrid 
animal was despatched before it could injure 
any one. 

Running along the coast of Senegambia, 
the Zom fell in with a stranger, —a ship of 
three hundred and fifty tons or thereabout, 
well armed and full of men. To the sur- 
prise of the Americans, she hoisted a black 
flag! She was a pirate, in search of prey; 
and the captain, rightly believing that the 
privateer must have a good amount of gold 
on board, engaged her in a very spirited 
manner. The buccaneer was considerabl 
superior in force, but his men were ill-disci- 
piined, and their gunnery was wretched in 
the extreme. 

It was now that Mr, Gale’s skill with the 
forty-two-pounder was again turned to ac- 
count. After a number of broadsides had 
been exchanged, he suceeeded in putting a 
shot into the pirate’s hull several feet below 
the water line. This was done as the ene- 
my rolled in the heavy swell which happened 
then to be running, thus exposing a part of 
his hull which in smooth water would have 
been hidden. 

As the spot was again instantly sub- 
merged, of course a perfect torrent began 
to pour in through the hole. Mr. Gale 
knew what had been done, for, in spite of 
the smoke, he had seen where his great 
cannon-ball had struck. 

The pirates, finding their vessel in dan- 
ger of sinking, hurriedly ran inboard all 
the guns on that side, at the same time run- 
ning out those on the opposite side, — 
hoping by this expedient so to careen the 
ship as to bring the hole out of water. But 
the moment that so much weight was shift- 
ed, over she went! 

The hatches being open, the ship filled 
immediately, and in less than five minutes 
she sank with her whole crew! The Zom 
had one man killed and two wounded in the 
engagement, 
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The name of the pirate ship was never as- 
certained, nor was that of her captain; but 
that she was an enemy of most gloomy and 
threatening front the privateer’s-men could 
well attest. 

Standing to the northward until in the 
track of vessels from Europe to the West 
Indies, our patriotic adventurers next de- 
scried a heavy ship which proved a more 
worthy foe, if a less desperate one. She 
was the Zownsend, a mail packet, sailing 
between Falmouth and Barbadoes. 

The English captain, feeling that he had 
much at stake, used every exertion to de- 
fend the property intrusted to his care. 
His ship carried more guns than the priva- 
teer, and they were well managed. 

She had a strong crew, and, beside, many 
of her numerous passengers also took part 
in the battle, so that, altogether, she was a 
really formidable antagonist. One of her 
shots, striking the Zom on the starboard 
auarter, went into the cabin, where it tore 
through the captain’s berth, and going across 
to the port side, lodged in the lieutenant’s 
mattress. 

Another cannon-ball killed one of the 
young lions which had been obtained on the 
coast of Africa. ; 

But the Zom’s forty-two-pounder made 
sad work on board the Zownsend, cutting 
up her bull and spars and spreading de- 
struction among her defenders. At length, 
when their captain and a number of others 
had been killed, the Englishmen struck 
their colors. First, however, they threw 
overboard the ship's mail, in order that the 
Americans might not profit by any informa- 
tion or other matter that it contained. 

It was aot sufficiently heavy to sink im- 


ing it as it floated, lowered their boat and 
secured it. 

A proposition was now made, by the officer 
whom the death of the English captain had 
left in command, to ransom the ship in or- 
der that she might proceed on her voyage; 
and the arrangement was presently effected, 
the sum paid being forty-thousand dollars, 
which, considering the value of the ship and 
cargo, was not excessive. 

A romantic incident occurred in connec- 
tion with the capture of this ship. One of 
the Zom’s younger officers showed much 
kindness to an English lad, who, although 
only a passenger, had taken a brave part in 
the battle, and received a severe wound, 
The English youth remembered the kind- 
hearted American, and, a year afterward, in 
the West Indies, when peace had been de- 
clared, the two again met. 

The American, who was a young gentle- 
man of good parentage, and a fine education, 
became introduced to a sister of the youth 
he had befriended, and a mutual attachment 
sprang up between them. Six months 
later they were married; and their subse- 
quent life, spent partly in Barbadoes and 
partly in the United States, was a prosper- 
ous and happy one. 

So the voyages of American privateer’s- 
men were not always without associations 
which were softer than the roar of cannon 
or the calf of the boatswain’s pipe. There 
was sometimes a rainbow of this descrip- 
tion resting upon the very smoke of battle. 

Few privateers were more active than the 
Tom, and few had more of romantic novelty 
in their ocean record. Her appearance is 
said to have been jaunty and rakish in the 
extreme; and one would, indeed, be apt to 


mediately, and the privateer’s-men, perceiv- 


guess as much, 


Pr you only were true to yourself, love, 

As true as you are to me, 

You could ward away temptation’s power, 
And bid the tempter flee. 

You could defy the wiles of earth, 
And be yourself more free, — 

If you were good and true to yourself, 

As good as you are to me. 
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You would shield me from each wind that blows, 
And deem the task but light, 

And keep from me the clouds of day 
And all the storms of night. 

But if you were good to yourself, dear, . 
Your life would be more free. 

Then, oh! be true to yourself, love, 

As true as you are to me, 
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HE French officer’s verdict on the gar- 

rison town where he was quartered, 
that the yood society was no better than 
the good society anywhere else, but that 
the bad was capital, is true the world over. 
Especially is this the case at sea, where, as 
a rule, liable of course to exceptions, one 
hears better stories trom the sailors on fore- 
castle, than are told by the officers and 
passengers on the quarter-deck. 

This fact was duly recognized on board 
the Little Belt; where, on one fine mid- 
summer evening during a voyage from New 
Orleans to London, the occupants of the 
cabin were reduced to snch a condition of 
mental vacuity, that the captain, at the re- 
quest of an invatid lady passenger, sent for 
Tom Logan, the oldest seaman and best 
story-teller in the ship, to come aft, and 
favor the company with a yarn, 

Like many another unfortunate morta! 
whose talent is employed for the amusement 
of the witless and wealty, the old sailor did 
not seem to be very much in loveewlth his 
task. However, in obedience to a nod from 
his superior officer, he seated himself in a 
chair obligingly placed at his disposal, and 
without preface or apology begun the fol- 
lowing tale. Tnough it is beyond our pow- 
er to imitate the narrator’s peculiar Javois, 
we will give the story as nearly as possible 
in his own words. 


In the fall of 18— I shipped on board the 
barque, Undine, in London. She was a 
Baltimore clipper, chartered by the Engiish 

overnment to take out supplies to the army 
Siiere Sevastopol. As sailors were scarce 
in London at the time, the captain of the 
Undine agreed to board me ashore till the 
barque was ready for sea. Having a good 


r like a hungry shark; and, after sign- 
ing the articles, walked out of the shipping- 
office, as independent as a half-pay captain, 
with my boarding-house order on Iron Jack 
in my pocket. 

I suppose none of you gentlemen were 
ever in Iron Jack’s place in Artillery Lane? 
Well, it ’s a sort of tavern and sailor board- 
ing-house in London, kept by a man who 
once shouldered an iron bollard, on a 
wager. The first floor is a tap-room, where 
costermongers and small tradesmen smoke 
and drink beer of an evening; up-stairs 
there are accommodations for regular 
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enough home for a chap that can’t get a 
better one, and many a’ week I ’ve lived 
there as comfortable as a salted mackerel. 

But at the time I ’m speaking of, the old 
bean-trap bade fair to be.a dull place for 
me. With the exception of three or four 
French men-o’-wars-men, who spoke no 
English, the house was full of soldiers 
whose war stories would have put me to 
sleep if I ’d been set to keep a lookout in 
the channel on a dark night. In such com- 
pany, I was as uneasy as a whale in a 
school of sword-fish, and so lonesome that 
I pined away like a Dutchman on short al- 
lowance. 

But though I always hated a soldier 
worse than a parson hates Davy Jones, 
there was one chap among the stiff-necked 
recruits that I could n’t help noticing and 
liking. He was a handsome young fellow, 
straight as a handspike, ond smart as a 
topman. Judging from his. actions, I con- 
cluded that he thougnt as little of his com- 
rades as I did, 

He ’d sit dumb as a dead-eye while the 
others were drinking and chatting, or, as 
was Oftener the case, he ’d leave them sing- 
ing songs and telling stories, to go out- 
doors and walk for hours back and forth be- 
fore the house, as solemn as a marine on 
guard. At one of those times I suppose he 
must have seen me watching him; for as I 
sat smoking my pipe by the window, he 
came in and joined me. 

I had never heard him speak a dozen 
words to any one before, but that day, after 
we had started a conversation, he talked 
enough to make up for his past silence. 
Without any coaxing on my part, he told me 
his history as complete as a ship’s log. 
His name was Saunders. He was the son 
of Spitalfields weavers who had died when 
he was a mere lad. Soon after their death, 
he had drifted to Londun, where he got a 
situation as officers’ mess boy in the Park 
barracks. When he become old enough, he 
enlisted for life in the regiment, where he had 
long served as a waiter. Five years later 
the Crimean war broke out, and his regi- 
ment, stationed in Ireland, was ordered to 
London to prepare for a campaign in Russia. 
He had been in the city some six weeks, he 


‘said, during which time he had fallen in love 


with a girl whose father would take her lite 
sooner than let her marry a Christian. 
“ What sort of a Turk is the old man, and 


boarders. On the whole, it ’s a good 


where does he live?” I asked; for, since 
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the stranger had been so free with his con- 
fidence, I did n’t scruple to question him. 

“He is n’ta Turk, he ’s a German Jew. 
His name is Adler, and his home is in Rag- 
man’s Lane in Whitechapel,” was the re- 
ly. 
a knew at once that the case was desper- 
ate. Those Dutch Hebrews stick to their 
faith like barnacles to an Indiaman. It ’s 
next to a miracle if an outsider gets a 
chance to talk five minutes with one of their 
_ girls, let alone marrying her. By question- 
ing the soldier, I found that he had first 
met his sweetheart in Whitechapel market. 
After discovering where her home was, he 
had taken his clothing there to be washed. 
By paying high prices and asking no ques 
tions, he got on famously with the girl’s 
father, and with an old woman who kept 
house for him; and in the course of several 
visits, the young folks managed to do con- 
siderable sly courting. But it happened 
that one day Saunders called at the house 
and found the door locked. In answer to 
his knocking, the old woman had raised a 
window and passed him his week’s washing 
tied to the end of a pole, while the gray- 
haired Jew rent his gabardine, and swore 
horribly at the intruder. From these per- 
formances, the soldier judged that his love 
affair was discovered and disapproved. 
Since that time he had hung around the 
place, hoping to see the girl. His watching 
was in vain. The door was always closed 
against him, and no one came to let him 
in. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked, 
after listening to Saunders’s story, 

“I don’t know,” he said, adding, “1 
thought you looked like a man who might 
be able to assist me.” 

I was mightly pleased with this answer. 
Though I knew no way of helping the 
stranger, I was too much of a Yankee sailor 
to plead ignorance to an English soldier; 
accordingly, after a moment’s thought, | 
promised to aid him if possible, and with 
this understanding we separated. 

That very evening I tied sume dirty 
clothes in a bundle, and set out for White- 
chapel. My new acquaintance had de- 
scribed the place so accurately that I had 
no difficulty in finding the Jew’s quarters in 
Ragman’s Lane. In answer to my knock, 
the housekeeper opened the door. Without 
waiting for an invitation ! walked past her, 
into a room where old Adler and his daugh- 
ter were engaged in sorting a lot of waste 
paper. 

The old man was a skinny-faced Israelite, 
whose beak and claws would have done 
credit to an American eagle. The girl was 
a red-checked, good-looking little Jewess, 
with sparkling black eyes that shone like a 


stopped but a few minutes in the house, I 
not only bargained to have my washing done 
there, but | made myself so agreeable that 
before I left, the old woman wormed a 
shilling out of me in advance, and the oid 
man begged all my tobacco, and made me 
promise to bring him more the neat day. 

Before many days I had become better 
acquainted with the family, and my visits 
had grown to be quite frequent and social. 
I used to carry notes from Saunders to the 
girl, and stand between her and the old 
folks while she read them. When this 
business had got to be an old story, and 
the soldier’s leave of absence had nearly 
expired, I planned an elopement which was 
approved by Saunders, and, after much hesi- 
tation, was consented to by the girl. 

The arrangement, which was perfectly 
simple, was as follows:—On a certain 
night, the girl, convoyed by the old house- 
keeper, was to attend’some sort of service 
at the Jewish synagogue in Duke's Place, 
On her way home, she was to give her com- 
panion the slip, and hurry to the corner of 
Leman and Southside Streets, where her 
lover, rigged out as a sailor, would be in 
readiness with a cab. To drive to the 
railway station and take the first train for 
Liverpool] was the next move in the game, 
after which —if the runaways were fortu- 
nate enough to elude detection — they were 
to be married, and take passage in the first 
packet that sailed for New York, 

Wien the time fur carrying out this pro- 
gramme arrived, I was as busy as a Mother 
Carey’s chicken in a storm. I went first to 
the house in Ragman’s Lane, and watched 
till I saw the women start for meeting. 
Then I hurried back to Saunders, and 
helped him into his sailor clothes. After- 
ward, I ran about in search of a cab; for 
the soldier did not dare to show himself in 
his new rig, through fear of being seen and 
recognized by some comrade. 

When I had procured a carriage and had 
got Saunders into it, it seemed as if the 
girl would never make her appearance. 
However, the poor thing did not fail us. 

Panting and sobbing, breathless and 
frightened, she came at last, skipping over 
the pavement like a polacca scudding in a 
squall, I helped her into the cab, and, shut- 
ting the door, sprang up beside the driver, 
urging him to make haste and catch the 
train which was then nearly due. 

We were just in time, with not a moment 
to spare. At the railway station I shook 
hands with Saunders, bade his trembling 
companion good-by, and, after seeing them 
enter a second-class carriage, returned to 
boarding-place and went to bed, tired as 
a hodman. 

It was late in the mornin 


binnacle light in the dark. Though 1 


down-stairs to breakfast. Most of the sol- 
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diers, were already at the table. They 
seemed to be in high spirits over the cap- 
ture of a deserter which had occurred in 
the night. Like a school of porpoises that 
will eat one of their number alive if he hap- 
sa to get wounded, these red-coated lub- 
ers were amusing themselves by picking 
to pieces the character of their unlucky 
comrade. 

“ He was a coward, and had run away to 
avoid facing the Russians,” one said. 

“His officers ought to send him to the 
hospital, and let the cripples kick him to 
death,” said another. 

And thus they went on, until each had 
had a fling at the poor fellow, and I was 
mad enough to have rope’s-ended the lot. 

I was frightened, too; for though no 
name had been mentioned, I felt that the 
deserter was none other than Saunders. 
If such was the case, I knew that when 
my share of the frolic came to be known, 
the authorities would clap me into prison in 
the twinkling of a marline-spike, and likel 
enough keep me in limbo till the war ended. 

As soon as | could do so without attract- 
ing attention, I rose from the table, and 
hurried to the Jew’s house, where I found 
the housekeeper alone. She had no sus- 
picions of my having been concerned in the 
adventure of the previous night, and, feeling 
proud of the part she had played in the 
game, she hastened to tell me the whole 
story. 

It seems that when the girl left her so 
suddenly, the old mouser at once mistrust- 
ed that she had gone to meet her lover. 
Knowing Saunders’s name and regiment, 
the meddlesome blatherskite took a cab and 
drove to the barracks, where she told her 
story to the officer in charge. A detective 
was instantly set at work to clear up the 
mystery. In less than an hour he had 
found the cabman who drove us to the rail- 
way station. The latter remembered all 
about the girl, and, though Saunders in his 
tarry rig did n’t answer the description of a 
soldier, the officer was satisfied that he was 
on the right scent. From the ticket-seller 
at the station he learned where the fugi- 
tives had started for. He then telegraphed 
the police at Liverpool, to arrest and hold 
the suspected ones on their arrival in that 
city. This was done, and the detective, in 
company with a sergeant who knew Saun- 
ders, took the next train for Liverpool. 
The old woman informed me that they had 
already been more than an hour in the city, 
and that the Jew had gone to the regimental 
headquarters to claim his daughter. 

After hearing this story I went to the 
barracks, and inquired for Saunders. I 
found him in the guard house, awaiting his 
removal to jail. The poor fellow, though 
cast down, was brave as a badger. He did 


n’t care a brass farthing what happened to 
him, he said, but he was dreadfully worried 
on the girl’s account. Our interview lasted 
only five minutes, but in that time Saunders 
told me that I was unsuspected by the 
officers, and that he would be drawn and 
quartered before exposing me. 

After this, I feit easier in my mind, for 
though I pitied Saunders, I should have 
pitied myself ten times worse had I been in 
nis predicament. Before leaving the prison- 
-er I promised him that I would keep an 
eye on the Jew, and do all 1 could to shield 
the girl from her father’s fury. 

After Saunders was confined in jail, 
visitors were not allowed to see him. Had 
the case been otherwise I could have told 
him nothing about his sweetheart, for the 
house in Ragman’s Lane was empty, and no 
one knew where its former inmates had 
gone. Under these circumstances, with 
nothing to think of but the soldier’s mis- 
fortune, and with nothing to do but to 
wander day after day about the dock where 
the Undine was lying, it seemed as if my 
stay in London never would end, 

Nearly a fortnight had passed in this 
tedious manner, when one morning, as I 
was reading the Daily News, the following 
item caught my eye: — 


“On Wednesday last, Marcus Adler, an 
aged Jew occupying lodgings at 47 Maunsell 
Street, was seized with a paralytic shock, 
and died almost instantly. Though living 
in a condition of the lowest poverty, Adler 
was by no means a poor man. His proper- 
ty will be inherited by a daughter, who is 
the only living relative of the deceased.” 


In less than twenty minutes after reading 
this intelligence, 1 was at the house in 
Maunsell Street. The girl, though seem- 
ingly much affected by the death of her 
arent, was not altogether forgetful of the 
Fiving. On my arrival I found her closeted 
with a lawyer, who was planning to buy 
Saunders’s discharge from thearmy, Asan 
intimate friend of the deserter, I was wel- 
comed by the girl, who introduced me to 
the ‘egal gentleman. Shortly after, the 
lawyer and myself set out for Highgate jail, 
where Saunders was confined. ‘The lawyer’s 
influence was sufficient to procure me ad- 
mittance to the prisoner’s cell. While the 
former was consulting government attorneys 
and interviewing military men, I was en- 
gaged in breaking the good news to the 
soldier, who by this time had begun to de- 
spair of ever seeing a friendly face again. 

There ’s no need of my telling how hap 
y the poor fellow was, nor how easily the 
6 Sac effected his release. Saunders had 
always been a favorite with the officers of 


the regiment, and though his offence was a 
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serious one, it was within the power of 
money to excuse it. In less than a week 
from the time of the Jew’s death, Saunders 
was free from prison, and from Her Majes- 
ty’s service as well. When the Undine 
sailed, he urged me to give up the voyage, 
and stay with him in London. Failing to 

rsuade me, he went with me on board the 

rque, and accompanied me down the 
river as far as the steam-tug went. 

Four years later I visited London again. 
Iron Jack’s place was still open in Artillery 
Lane, and I found there a letter from Saun- 
ders awaiting me. It was finely worded, 
aud requested me, if ever I came to the 
city, to visit the writer and his family at 
Stamford Hill. 


“ Did you go ?” asked a lady listener. 

The old sailor nodded his head, and 
smiled grimly, as he replied, — 

“JI did so, ma’am. I rigged myself out 
as fine as a fiddler at a fair, and paid a 
hackney coachman four shillings to cart me 
out to Stamford Hill. Saunders was at 
home, and he tried his best to be glad to 
see me; but ’t was no use. What with a 
wife who had grown to weigh nearly two 
hundred pounds, and with three children 


that did n’t give him a minute’s peace while 
I was in the house, the poor fellow was so 
loaded down and worked up with family 
cares, that it was hard work for him to en- 
tertain company. I stayed with him rearly 
an hour, and was treated to biscuits and 
port-wine in the library. I suppose I could 
have stopped longer in the house if I ’d 
cared to stay where I was n’t wanted; but 
without waiting to make them twice glad, I 
bade the family good-by, and walked back 
to my old boarding place, where I found 
company that suited me better. 

The last I heard of Saunders, he was 
living at the same place on Stamford Hill. 

After we get in, if any of you gentlemen 
happen to see him in London, just say to 
him that on the passage scross, Tom Logan 
was on board the Lztt/e Belt, and that he 
was treated to a glass of grog one night, for 
telling this story to the passengers.” 

At this broad hint the captain rose, and 


‘beckoned the speaker irto an adjoining 


room, from whence a sound as of some one 

drawing a cork, followed by a jingling of 

glassware, betokened that the thirsty story- 

teller was receiving the reward to which his 

— to amuse the company fairly entitled 
im. 


ORGEOUS subterranean chambers of 

marvelous proportions and character 
have been discovered in ail parts of the 
world, many in our own country rivaling the 
best known elsewhere in extent and beauty. 
The famous Luray Caverns in Page County, 
Va., the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, — 
the largest explored cave in the world, — 
Weir’s Cave near Port Republic, Virginia, 
and the Big Saltpetre Cave, recently dis- 
covered in Missouri, are all worthy of spe- 
cial mention. Thesmall round chamber 
that opens into the Luray Caverns has a 
beautiful spring in the centre. Stalactites 
of every conceivable form and hue are 
there in profusion. Many of them have as- 
sumed grotesque and fantastic shapes, and 
would make rare ornaments for the most 
elegantly appointed drawing-room. This 
is a mere ante-chamber fur a series of 
others whose ceilings are as white as the 
driven snow, whose walls are a_ beautiful 
mixture of green and orange, and whose 
elegant domes are supported apparently by 


SUBTERRANEAN PALACES. 


thickly set pillars. Looking up, the visitor 
may see a square opening in the ceiling of 
one of these rooms, and by the aid of vari- 
ous stalagmites protruding from the walls 
may climb up into another chamber; in 
other words, into a second story similar to 
the lower one, with the exception of the 
pillars, where he will be more than com- 
pensated for there by another wonderful 
discovery. In his front, running under a 
number of arches, with a magnificent line of 
columns on either side, and surmounted by 
a Gothic roof of blue and white, is a spring 
of water probably 30 feet lorg by 12 wide, 
and with an actual depth of 16 feet. The 
immense basin looks as if cut intoa solid 
block of white marble, the pure white bot- 
tom of the spring being perfectly discern- 
ible, and one is lost for words to describe 
its exquisite beauty and magnificent sur- 
roundings. The rims of these basins in 
some of the other chambers are as thin as a 
shell, and have a pinkish hue, but it is al- 
most impossible to break the; they seem 
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as hard asiron. In front of some of the 
openings the stalactites and formations in 
some of the rooms are of a pale green, 
in others they are tinged with purple and 
blue, and all are studded with particles that 
flash out various colored lights. In one 
chamber is a grotto with a canopy over it 
in the shape of a crown, and in the grotto 
another pretty little spring, with the usuai 
white basin ; another apartment has a mass 
of beautiful columns of all sizes and shapes ; 
slabs of immense length, hanging like cur- 
tains in folds and so thin that the light of 
the torches can be seen through them. It 
is the impression that these caverns will 
eventually be found to extend in a chain to 
the Shenandoah River, for at various points 
along that river-side huge openings have 
been found leading into caverns of various 
sizes, but none of them have been particu- 
larly explored, owing to large bodies of 
water found in them and the difficulty of 
climbing over their steep and rocky in- 
teriors. 

Explorers claim to have penetrated the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky to the distance 
of ten miles, but it must be remembered 
that its windings are so tortuous, and con- 
tain so may obstructions, that visitors are 
easily ceceived. Stalactites of gigantic size 
and tantastic form are seen here, though 
none so brilliant and beautiful as seen in 
some other caves. A-river navigable by 
boats affords a novel means for exploring 
these subterranean recesses. So much has 
been written about this cave that we prefer 
to pass on to others fully as wonderful and 
less known. 

Weir’s Cave, alluded to at the opening of 
this article, though inferior in size to the 
Mammoth Cave, is almost equally celebrat- 
ed on account of its rare beauty. Its spa 
cious apartments extending to the distance 
of half a mile, adorned with their brilliant 
Stalactites, are said to equal the enchanted 
palaces described in Eastern story. 

The Big Saltpetre, in Mation County, Mis- 
souri, has large ciambers and long galleries 
succeeding each other, whose height vary 
from one lundred to ésirty feet. The drop- 
ping water has formed the most beautiful 
stalactites, and the ceiling is decorated with 
groups of spar in a variety of figures. 

The most interesting of several caves in 
New York is Ball’s Cave at Schoharie. It 
has been explored about two-thirds of a 
mile. Stalactites and stalagmites have been 
found in it of the purest white. It contains 
two lakes, the surface of the one ten feet 
above the level of the other. 

A large number of extensive and partially 
explored caves have been found amid the 
Rocky-Mountain regions. 

The marvelous cave which has been dis- 
covered near Hopkinsville, Ky., is deserv- 


ing of special mention as a great geological 
curiosity, inasmuch as it contains a beau. 
tiful fossil forest of gigantic lepidodendrons, 
in connection with numerous species of 
tree ferns, club mosses, equisetums and 
other cryptogamic plants, ali in an excellent 
state of preservation and in their natural 
position. The gigantic lepidodendrons 
tower in some instances forty feet in height 
and vary atthe basin from twelve feet in 
diameter to lesser proportion. They form 
beautiful columns similar to the columns of 
Fingal’s Cave at Staffa, only spherical in 
form. Many beautiful translucent and trans 
parent stalactites and stalagmites also 
abound in this cave, as do also many other 
beautiful formations. 

Perhaps the stupendous and 
unquenatural wonder in the old world is the 
Adelsberg Cave, lying in the midst of a vast 
undulating country in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Julian and Carnic Alps, in 
Austria. Once only in the year are its won- 
derful grottos fairly lighted. On Whit- 
Monday anniversary large candles are 
brought into use, when the whole cavern is 
comparatively brilliant, and cheap excursion 
trains bring thousands of visitors thither. 
The most remarkable inhabitant of this 
Cave is the protes, a strange species of 
reptile, in shape between a lizard and an 
eel, which lives indiscriminately in air or 
water, on the rock orin tle mud, and to 
which the presence of light is entirely un- 
necessary. With music, song, and dance, 
the Adelsberg peasantry, at each anniver- 
sary of their patron saiat, make merry with- 
in the “Ball Room” of this cave. Here 
far beneath the earth’s surface anda mile 
from the light of day the rude music of the 
Carnioleam resounds through more magni- 
ficent halls than were ever built for any 
motarch. 

The picturesque is'and of Capri, facing 
the city of Naples, contains a very curious 
cavern, bearing the Italian name of “ Cav- 
erna or Grotta Azurra,”— the Blue Cavern. 
It takes this name from the exquisite blue 
of the waters with which it is filled, compar- 
ed in color to the bottles of vitriol with 
lamps behind them, seen in chemists’ win- 
dows, and the blue tint reflected upon the 
stalactite-roof of the cavern. This water 
appears to act like the lens of a telescope, 
by conducting the rays of the sun and the 
reflection of the brilliant skies of Magna 
Grecia into the cavern. The visitor en- 
ters the cavern in a boat, and us soon as the 
eye become accustomed toa light so magi- 
cal he witnesses a view of indescribable 
beauty and grandeur; the stupendous vaulis 
of this gigantic bath, richly studded with 
stalaccites, being clearly revealed bathed in 
this rare tint of blue. 

Nearly all uf the great caves of the world 
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arein limestone rocks of comparatively 
recent date. They are produced by the 
action of water, which, running in little 
streams through the strata, and carrying 
with it carbonic acid gas, by which lime- 
stone is rendered soluble, particles of the 


rock are taken up and remeved. Thus the 
work of hollowing out the rock goes silently 
and steadily on through long geological 
periods, until subterranean passages of won- 
derful beauty and marvelous extent are 
formed. 


ARGATE’S forehead contracted with a 

gloomy frown as he again ran over the 
letter which had just arrived by the post. 
It read, — 


“My Darling,—1 cannot tell you how 
glad | was to get your letter and to hear 
that, while you are well in health, you are 
anxious and low-spirited because of my ab- 
sence. Yes, it is very sweet to know that 
you cannot be happy unless I am near you, 
and I do not wish it to be otherwise. But 
you must be patient. I cannot return to 
you for the present, neither must you come 
to me. No, no, that would be terrible! 
Neither can I explain the mystery of my 
sudden departure from the city, my seclu- 
sion here, nor my banishment of you, whom 
I love more than my own life, for all these 
weary months. Some day, perhaps, I may 
be permitied to confide in you. But for the 
present my love must plead for me. You 
must have faith in me, and unless you would 
drive me to despair, neither seek to discover 
my whereabouts, nor the object of my 
strange actions. Write to the address | 
= you, and your letters will reach me. 

rite often, and remember that your sweet 
words are priceless to me in my affliction 
and anxiety. 

“ Your loving LENORE.” 

Taken by itself, the letter might have 
tried the patience of a more philosophical 
lover than Cargate. In spite of its fervent 
expressions of affection, its air of mystery 
and the hint of a secret which he was not to 
share irritated him beyond measure. He 
was not naturally suspicious, but this 
strange letter was only the finale of a chap- 
ter of still stranger events. 

Lenore Westford was the daughter of a 
domestic Martinet and a social aristecrat. 
General Westford was terribly proud of his 
name and his acquired honors, and had a 
habit of considering himself and those of 
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his blood as ratner favored by Providence 
over ordinary mortals. Yet on Walter 
Cargate’s introduction at his house he en- 
countered an individual whom he himself 
would have looked upon with a good deal of 
doubt. 

A man calling himself Thomas Bicker- 
staff, claiming to be a wealthy amateur in 
art, had appeared upon the scene a few 
months previously. With his big whiskers, 
confident air and liberal assumption of easy 
circumstances, he had imposed upon the 
old general. He was supposed to be paying 
his court either to Lenore, or to her younger 
sister, Clare. Apparently he had not yet 
made up his mind upon which to fix his 
lordly choice, but divided nis favors equal- 
ly between the two sisters. 

One day there was a tremendous explo- 
sion in the Westford family, and Bickerstaff 
suddenly disappeared. Rumor said that he 
had proposed to one of the girls, and that 
her father had taken it upon himself to in- 
investigate his antecedents. He had been 
discovered to be a beggarly adventurer, a 
rascal, anda cheat. It was hinted that he 
had already a wife, and that, being driven in- 
to a corner by the irate father, had con- 
fessed all and coolly demanded a sum of 
money in payment of his own silence and to 
spare the family a scandal, 

Cargate had delicately abstained from 
making any inquiries. He was as yet only 
a frequent visitor, He loved Lenore de- 
votediy, but had made no advances. He 
saw that she was very much depressed, and 
often found her in tears. He supposed that 
she must have loved the rascal Bickerstaff, 
and as terribly as he suffered from the 
thought, he generously resqlved to forego 
his own hopes and offer her his services. 

When he spoke to her about the matter 
she indignantly denied having any other 
feeling for the man, than unqualified disgust 
and dislike. Their conversation brought 
about a very unexpected result. Cargate 
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learned that she loved him, and, speakin 
what was in his heart, became her intende 
husband. 

Yet she seemed strangely uneasy. Bick- 
erstaff’s name brought a bright flush to her 
cheek, and a strange, anxious look into her 
—_ She still persisted in her statement 
that she despised him, but she would not 
permit Cargate to speak frankly his opinion 
of the man’s rascality. Altogether, while 
very happy in his new love, he was a good 
deal mystified, and not seldom some far- 
away murmurs of distrust, of what or whom 
he could not say, crept into his mind. 

One evening he had found Lenore more 
than usually sad. She seemed abstracted 
and embarrassed, and more than once, in- 
stead of replying to some remark of his, 
had burst into a violent fit of weeping. 
Again he had pressed her to explain, and 
she had refused, sorrowfully, but firmly. 
He had parted from her as he had never 
done before, with a feeling of pique amount- 
ing almost to anger. 

On the following evening he was in- 


’ formed by the servant, on his arrival at her 


home, that she, in company with her sister, 
had gone into the country. Where, the 
servant could not say. Alarmed and as- 
tonished, he had insisted upon seeing her 
father. 

When the old gentleman entered the 
room, Cargate was startled at the change 
which had taken place in his appearance in 
a single night. His ordinarily erect form 
was bowed, his hands were tremulous, and 
his face looked careworn and begyared. 
He had aged twenty years in as many 
hours. 

“TI can tell you nothing,” he said feebly, 
in reply to Cargate’s inquiries. “ A terribie 
misfortune has fallen upon us, sir, through 
my daughter’s weakness. Our honor is 
gone, but our disgrace shall not be paraded 
through the streets. Lenore has seen fit 
to tell you nothing. She feels that our 
name must be presi:rved from shame if it be 
yet possible, and she has chosen the right 
course. It will be useless to question me, 
for I shall say no more.” 

And indeed Cargate’s efforts to shake the 

eneral’s obstinate reticence were vain. 

e could Jearn nothing of the nature of the 
disaster which had fallen upon the family. 
Nor did he discover to what part of the 
country Lenore and her sister had gone. 
He left the house in a miserable state of 
bewilderment and distress. 

On the following day he received a letter 
from Lenore. She repeated her father’s 
statement that a great sorrow had overtaken 
her family; but what it was she would not 
reveal. She herself was guiltless, but the 
circumstances were such that she felt it to 
be her duty to release him from their en- 


gagement. Her love had not wavered, but 
would go with her to the grave, but it gave 
her the strength not to wrong him. She 
gave him an address to which he might 
write, but besought him not to try to dis 
cover her whereabouts. 

Cargate’s generous nature revolted at the. 
notion of accepting her release, — beside, 
he loved her too well to relinquish her with. 
out a determined struggle.’ He wrote back 
that he would not sever their engagement, 
but would wait her own time for an explana- 
tion, trusting in her love for him to guide 
her aright in whatever circumstance she 
might be placed. 

But six months went by, and no change 
took place. Her letters arrived regularly, 
always full of love, but always sad and 
anxious. 

Finally his patience gave out. He wrote 
again, earnestiy beseeching her to give 
him some explanation, to let him see her, 
to clear up the mystery which was keeping 
them apart. Her reply had been as vague 
and unsatisfactory as all the others. 

He determined to bear the suspense no 
longer. As yet he did not suspect her of 
any wrong. He still felt that her part in 
the mystery was one of innocent sacrifice, 
but he was resolved that for her sake, as 
well as his own, the sacrifice should go on 
no longer. He would force her secret from 
her and act as seemed best to his judg- 
ment. 

He did not know where she was, but he 
was sure that she could not be far from the 
point where her letters were posted. He 
took the next train for that ‘town, and ar- 
rived there at the edge of evening. 

He secured a room at the hotel, and then 
went out to make his inquiries. He soon 
discovered a person who knew two ladies 
who answered to the descriptiun of Lenore 
and her sister Clare. ; 

He was in considerable doubt, however, 
since he was informed that these two 
ladies were known in the town as Miss 
Jones and her married sister, Mrs. Walford. 
lf these two were indeed Lenore and Clare, 
the fact of their living under assumed 
names was full of dreadtul import. Why 
should they wish to conceal their identity 
unless there was also some shameful secret 
to conceal as well? 

He walked about in the twilight in a 
wretched state of doubt. He felt as if he 
dared not assure himself of the truth. Had 
he the courage to know the worst? Could 
he bear to come face to face with some 
thing which might degrade Lenore from the 
sacred place she held in his heart, and ren- 
der his love a shame and a misery ? 

But no, he resolutely shut the thought out 
of his mind. Now, however, that her truth 
seemed to have been called in question, it 
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was his duty to sound the mystery to the 
bottom. 

He had been directed where to find the 
dwelling of Mrs. Walford and her sister. 
It was a short distance out of town, and 
with a thickly beating heart, but a quick, 
firm step, he proceeded thitherward. He 
paused one moment before the gate, to re- 
gain his faltering courage, then pushed it 
open and entered the garden. 

Upon a rustic bench near the path he 
saw a girlish figure which he recognized 
with a quick bound of the heart. In her 
lap she held an infant a few months old. 
As his footstep sounded on the gravel she 
started and louked up, and he beheld, thin- 
ner, paler, but, in his aching sight, more 
lovely than ever, his betrothed wife. 

For an instant their eyes met, — his full of 
longing, inquiring sorrow and despair ; hers, 
shrinking from his with a strange horror 
and alarm, but bright with mingled love, 
happiness, and affright. 

“ Lenore,” ne mr softly, “ Lenore!” 

She looked around with a helpless and 
appealing glance, then tried to screen the in- 
fant with a corner of her dress. 

“Lenore,” he said again, with infinite 
sorrow and tenderness. “Can you not 
speak to me?” 

“ Walter,” she murmured, her white lips 
scarce forming the word. There was a 
slight sound from the open window of the 
house, like a sigh or a sob, then she started 
up wildly. “Oh, go away! As you once 
loved me, Walter, go at once! Ask no 
questions, say no word, but go! go!” 

“Lenore,” said Cargate, while the cold 
drops of perspiration stood out upon his 
pale forehead, “only say one word, — just 
one. Does —does that child stand between 
us?” 

She turned her eyes from one side to the 
other, like a hunted animal seeking some 
means of escape; then bowing her head 
over the child, and murmuring, “ Yes,” 
fainted dead away. 

The poor infant wailed piteously. Walter 
took it in his arms, as he sat beside the in- 
animate woman, and supported her head on 
his shoulder. 

“Poor thing,” he said, while his tears 
fell fast. “Itis hers. Itis hers, Ah, my 
God!” 

As Lenore stirred and feebly opened her 
eyes, he laid the child in her lap again, and 
standing before her with one long, agonizing 
look, he turned and went quietly and silent- 
ly away. 

He returned to his room in the hotel, and 
sat down quietly to await for what he hardly 
knew. His courage and manhood were 
gone, all that was left kim was a humble 
quiescence. He felt that life was over for 
him, and his mind was feebly groping for 


something upon which to centre and gather 
strength ae the mere task of living. 

In his dream of angu‘sh he was hardly 
conscious that his door was suddenly flung 
vpen and that a woman’s figure swept 
across the room and fell at his feet. Then 
he recognized Clare, Lenore’s sister. 

“Mr. Cargate — Walter,” she cried, “for- 
give my miserable cowardice which has so 
nearly wrecked two lives. My sister is in- 
nocent. She has sacrificed herself in or- 
der that I might be spared tle consequences 
of my own misfortune. The child you saw 
is mine.” 

Walter started and looked at her amazed- 
ly, yet with a growing sense of great happi- 
ness. 

“Its father is Thomas Bickerstaff. 1 be- 
lieved that he was really and lawfully my 
husband, but he deceived me, and he was a 
villain. I loved him, blind as I was, and 
when he confessed to me that he was poor 
and friendless, I knew that my father would 
never consent to our marriage, so I became 
his wife in secret. It was not long before 
he exhibited himself in his true character. 
His whole aim had been money. He pos- 
sessed himself of all that I had, and demand- 
ed more. In my misery I confided in Le- 
nore. She kept my secret and assisted me. 
Her sorrow and anxiety you saw and mis- 
understood. There came a time when our 
secret could be kept no longer. There was 
a terrible scene between my father and 
Bickerstaff. To crown his villainy my 
supposed husband confessed that our mar- 
riage was null and illegal, because he al- 
ready had a living wife, and he demanded 
asum of money to keep our sorrowful se- 
cret. He received his price and fled. My 
sister, at the expense pe jee own happiness, 
devoted herself-to me. She secluded me 
{rom all who had known us and concealed 
the truth even from you. Wronged love is 
a terrible thing to a woman, but I can rather 
bear that the world should know all than 
that Lenore should sacrifice her life to me. 
Now, Walter, you know the truth, and what- 
ever you may think of me, 1 beg of you be 
just to my sister.” 

With a revulsion of joy and relief that 
neariy overcame him, Cargate raised the 
weeping girl toher feet and endeavored to 
comfort her. He accompanied her back to 
her home, where he found Lenore awaiting 
them. 

“It was not my secret,” she said gently. 
I could not tell the truth even to you, Wal- 
ter.” . 

There seemed no way out of the trouble 
into which Bickerstaff’s villainy had thrown 
the family ; but an event occurred shortly 
which altered the aspect of affairs. A letter 
arrived from Bickerstaff, written on his 
death-bed. He had been mortally woand- 
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‘ed in a tavern brawl, and appeared anxious | he had concocted the story of a previous 
to finish a long career of vice by one act of | marriage, which had succeeded perfectly, 
justice. He confessed that his marriage | He was now dying, and supposed, he said, 
with Glare had been in every sense a true | that she would regard this as the best repa- 
one, his story of a living wife being merely | ration he could make. Whatever his widow 
one of a set of rascally devices by which | may have thought, the adventurer’s death 
he had been in the habit of extorting money. | was no evil dispensation for Cargate, for it 
He had married Clare in good faith, hoping | restored Lenore to him, and renewed the 
that her father would provide for his daugh- | placid stream of happiness which had been 
ter handsomely. Being baffled in this hope, | so strangely interrupted. 


INTOXICANA. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


.LCOHOLIC fluids are by no means | nine, is still costly enough in this country to 
the only intoxicants known and used | prohibit its general use, the best being worth 
by oblivion-seeking humanity in different | about seventeen dollars per pound. Intoxi- 
' parts of the globe. Bhang, or Indian hemp, | cation by this agent seems to be the most ab- 
is consumed largely among the Hindus and | sorbing and ineradicable of all vicious pro- 
Malays, and produces wild temporary deliri- | pensities ; and the victim is obliged to con- 
um,, during which homicidal mania is con- | stantly increase the amount of his daily poi- 
stantly prominent. If the practice be contin- | son in order to arouse the sensatious it pro- 
ued, it invariably ends in incurable and rapid- | duces; so that in some cases laudahum has 
ly fatal madness. Opium eating and smok- | been swallowed by the wine-glassful and sol- 
ing, unfortunately, are not confined to China | id opium by drachms — the medical dose of 
or to..the Chinese. There are houses in| the former being from five to thirty drops; 
Bostoa, known to the initiated, where the | and, of the latter, half a grain to two grains, 
dreamy pipe is always glowing hot with | Morphia does not seem to have the same ef- 
charcoal, ready for the tiny ball of resin, | fect in this connection ; at any rate, it is not 
and seldom out of requisition ; while the sta- | used for the same purpose, though occasion- 
_ tistics, of wholesale and retail druggists lead | ally we hear of those who have become habit- 
us to infer that much is taken habitually in | uated to its subcutaneous injection during 
private in various forms, illness being unable or unwilling to dispense 
The consumption of opium is said to be es- | with it after recovery. 
pecially great among the laboring classes in Scarcely one opium-drunkard in ten thou- 
the. Fen districts, by whom, however, it is | sand is ever reclaimed. When a man has 
probably taken not as a luxury, but as the only | once acquired the habit, he may be looked 
relief they can obtain for the ague and rheu- | upon as having less chance of rescue than 
matism which rack and burn themchronical-| the most inveterate inebriate from other 
ly every second or third day. Quinine costs | causes. De Quincey and others have left us 
moré than laudanum, and so the latter grows | graphic accounts of the agonies they endured 
on them till, from the relief of pain, it be-| in giving up the drug, and the almost super- 
comes an ineradicable vice. The habit of | human fortitude necessary to accomplish the 
opium-smoking is far more pernicious, if per- | sacrifice. In countries where there is much 
sisted in, than that of opium-eating ; but the | Chinese immigration, — Guiana, Cuba, and 
hideous nausea and headache which follow | the Western States,—the most stringent 
the trance; even with seasoned smokers, | restrictions on the import and sale of opium 
must often act as a deterrent. The pleasur- | are established ; otherwise, Fee Chinaman 
able-effects produced by the pipe are said | would rapidly degenerate, from being the 
far to exceed those which follow the. inter- | most decent fellow in the world, into a bur- 
nal use of the drug. In cities where this | den and nuisance, , 
practice prevails, one can always tell an} Thereis a curious distinction to be drawn 
opium-snoker at a glance by his ghastly pal-| between the alcohol-drunkard and the con- 
lor, yellow lips, and wandering, far-off eyes. | sumer of bhang, opium, sativa, and other 
_Opium, though less expensive than qui- | brain-heating narcotics. The former drinks 
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for the pleasure of drinking, the gratification 
of the palate, and may be said to get tipsy ac- 
cidentally, — though commonly with a suffi- 
cient knowledge and recklessness of the re- 
sults of his potations to constitute him guil- 
ty of “culpable negligence” at the very 
least. In spite of all the boisterous adages 
about “drowning dull care,” and odes to 
Bacchus and the “bowl” and the “ cup,” 
few men sit down with the deliberate inten- 
tion of drinking themselves into a state of 
unconsciousness or temporary insanity. On 
the other hand, he who swallows or inhales 
the fumes of the above mentioned drugs, 
which are extremely nauseous, does so ex- 

ressly for the sake of the stupor, fantasy, or 
seen they induce, and usually evades the 
flavor of them as far as possible. 

Inhalation of nitrite of amy! and of chloro- 
form are recent vices laid to the charge of 
the fairsex. Ether, no doubt, is more exten- 
sively employed; but, for some unexplained 
reason, its use is almost confined to the low- 
er classes in the north of Ireland, where it 
actually supersedes whisky toa great extent. 
Spirit of wine is not allowed to be sold in 
this country except for medical purposes, 
unless it is first “methylated ” with wood- 
spirit, which gives it an odor and flavor too 
unpleasant to allow of its suvstitution for 
more expensive and less powerful brandy or 
whisky. It is a very fortunate circumstance 
that in sugar-growiog countries, where the 
distillate of the refuse — nearly pure alcohol, 
known as canha, caita, cachasse, aguadiente 
or white rum — is cheaper than milk, the in- 
habitants are not much given to inebriety, 
intemperance being very tatal in such cli- 
mates. In the south of Russia, the peas- 
ants become intoxicated on a certain kind 
of fungus, which is found to develop nar- 
cotic properties if dried and stored for some 
time. 

The term “tea-drunkard” is also known 
throughout Russia, and implies, not the 
abuse of robur or any other spirit distilled 
from the herb; but the cup which cheers in- 
toxicates also, if zealously adhered to. 
Strong tea is well known to be a powerful 
though fleeting excitant of the nervous sys- 
tem ; and if the reader likes to make the ex- 
periment, let him drink a dozen or fifteen 
Cups ot tea in the Russian style —that is, 
without cream or sugar, but flavored with a 
drop of lemon-juice—in the space of a 
couple of hours, and he may arrive at the 
conclusion that there is something rational 
te such an epithet as tea-drunkard after 
all, 

In many lands, the juices of varidus plants 
and trees are collected and allowed to fer- 
ment, or are sometimes drunk after undergo- 
ing a vinous change in the plant itself. Co- 
coanut water, found in the green pod before 


here are formed, is often used in this way, 
but is by no means attractive to European 
palates. Kurds and Tartars make a fer- 
mented liquor from mares’ milk; and honey 
forms the basis ot many drinks in different 
parts of the world, being familiar to us as 
mead. Real ginger-beer— not the sour, 
soapy mess sold in bottles under that name, 
but deer, really and truly brewed from gin- 
ger, and capital stuif too — is not to be tri- 
fled with. A similar compound is prepared 
from peppers in the West Indies. In the 
villages on the banks of the river Dart in 
Devonshire, white beer — ale with the yeast 
remaining in it—is a favorite tipple. 
Those who are accustomed to drink white 
beer, hold the cup in their hand, and keep it 
agitated by a constant circular motion until 
they have finished the contents; so that a 
knot of laborers or fishermen, carousing to- 
gether outside some rustic alehouse on a 
summer evening, presents rather a grotesque 
spectacle to the tourists in this part of Eng- 
land, and leads him to believe that a Home 
for Paisied Inebriates must exist somewhere 
in the vicinity. 

If there are many things on which to get 
intoxicated, there are still more forms of in- 
toxication. These vary principaliy with the 
individual ; and here again it is a well-known 
fact that the quantity which a man may drink 
at one time with impunity will serve to over- 
come him at another. Much depends upon 
the state of health, the presence or absence 
of food in the stomach, the question of habi- 
tude as to the time of day, the mental condi- 
tion at the moment, — an excited person be- 
ing much more quickly affected than one 
whose mind is tranquil, — and the nature of 
the liquor ; for different people are suscepti- 
ble to spirits, wine, or beer in different de- 
grees, which do not always correspond with 
the proportions of alcohol which those fluids 
contain. “ Mixing one’s liquors” is prover- 
bially unwise; yet, at the dinner-table, one 
may take half-a-dozen wines in succession 
with a result which might be different if no 
food were taken concurrently. Brandy, whis- 
ky, hollands, rum, gin, and so forth, contain 
from forty to sixty per cent of absolute alco- 
hol ; liqueurs, about the same amount ; wine, 
from ten to twenty-eight per cent; beer, 
from three to eight; cider, from the merest 
irace up to three or four, according to its 
age. 

Some men seem to become drunk sudden- 
ly, giving no previous indication by thickness 
of articulation or unsteadiness gf gait; this 
being commonly the case where mental ex- 
citement from other causes — as a heated 
discussion — prevails at the time. The 
most dreadful and astounding cases are af- 
forded by those unfortunate people who are 
never sober. How they manage to survive 
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men who have been perpetually under the in- 
fluence of liquor for twenty or thirty years. 
Of course the brain must have been perma- 
nently injured, so that we may infer that the 
drink these persons now take has little or 
no real effect on them, and that their state 
would be just the same without it, Others, 
again, are systematic aud punctual drunk- 
ards of regular habits, men who -take their 
quantum and are put to bed unconscious 
every night, yet are capable of attending to 
their daily business in the most extraordina- 
ry manner. These, as arule, never exceed 
a given amount by so much asa glass, and 
do not suffer so much as intermittent drunk- 
ards ; at any rate not so soon, for tke inevit- 
able consequence is only a little longer de- 
ferred. The writer knew an old doctor in 
amaica who used to aver that the climate was 
thefinest inthe world. “ Yellow-fever, sir?” 
the would exclaim. “ Not a bit of it! A vul- 
chimera! A malicious libelonus! The 
fact is, it’s the vicious irregular drinking hab- 
its of the people bere that kills ’°em. Look 
at me! I drink a bottle of brandy every 
night, and have done so for thirty years. 
get tipsy seven times a week, in an orderl 
and decent manner, and I ’ve never had yel- 
low-fever nor aday’s illness! ” And to all ap- 
ose he was a fine healthy man of sixty- 
ve or seventy, with a beard as white as 
snow. Yet he was carried off suddenly b 
a trifling indisposition incidental to the cli- 
mate ; and it was found on examination of 
his papers after death that Lis age was only 
t does not by any means fo!low, either, 
that because a man is never intoxicated he 
may not be drinking too much. Men em- 
ployed in the great breweries in London, es- 
pecially the draymen, consume an enormous 
quantity of beer. The daily allowance 
which their employers give them is a very 
large one, but they rarely confine themselves 
to that; and the draymen, in addition, get 
much gratuitously from the customers to 
whom they are always delivering the casks ; 
so that ten or fourteen quarts is ro excep- 
tional consumption for one man; yet they 
are not drunkards, in the ordinary sense of 
the term. The very nature of their work 
necessitates the employment of none but 
steady men, strength being also a sine gud 
non. But if one of these men should break 
a limb, or get confined to bed from any other 
‘accident, he is almost sure to get delirium 
‘tremens, and a scalp- wound very frequently 
kills him. -Brewers’ men are notorious in 
hospitals as being the worst cases for opera- 
tion, being prone to exhibit all the most dan- 
gerous complications which fetter the suc- 
cess of surgical treatment. 
It may be safely declared that no one ever 
exceeds in the use of intoxicating fluids 
—be the excess little or much — without 


suffering for itat some time or other. Ob. 
viously, not even the broadest general rule 
can be laid down as to the quantity each 
may take. There can be no doubt that alco. 
holis of great benefit to many people both 
as amedicine and a food ; there can be as 
little doubt that many more would be better 
without it, and that most might dispense 
with it altogether without any harm result. 
ing. 

Men grow amiable, jocose, solemn, senti- 
mental, desponding, taciturn, talkative, quar- 
relsome, ferocious, or mad in their cups; 
and some pass through all these phases in 
turn. The absurdities which they commit 
under the influence of these varying emotions 
are often in the highest degree painful or ri- 
diculous, and have always been a favorite 
— with satirists of both pen and pen- 
ci 

As living presentments of intoxication in 
its two aspects, better examples could not be 
quoted than Mr. Charles Warner s terribl 
realistic performance of Coupeau in Drink, 
on the one side, and, on the other, Mr. J. S, 
Clarke, the American comedian, as Toodles 
in the drunken scene of that side-splitting 
farce. It would make an ascetic laugh to 
watch his face, in which solemnity seems to 
struggle with a consciousness that ke is not 
“ quite the thing,” as he stands at the front 
of the stage for five minutes, never speaking 
a word, endeavuring to put on his glove. 
His hand slips from the hem of the glove 
to his coat-cuff, at which he pulls until it is 
drawn up to the elbow, while the fingers 
wriggle as usual to facilitate their entrance 
in their proper receptacles. His necktie is 
disordered ; one long end sticks out straight, 
and every now and then his eye runs along 
this with an expression of surprise that is 
simply overwhelming ; and when at last this 
end becomes evident!y mixed up in his cal- 
culations with the number of fingers to the 
glove, the house is fairly “ brought down” 
with laughter. 

The writer once meta parallel to the old 
story about “got ’em again,” on board a 
steamer in the West Indies. A passenger, 
occupying one of the main-deck cabins, ex- 
perienced certain strange manifestations for 
several nights in succession after he had re- 
tired to rest, so hideous in their nature that 
he was nearly driven mad. Unhappily, this 
gentleman had a propensity for intemper- 
ance, and feared to mention his nocturnal 
persecutions, lest they should shame him io 
the eyes of all his fellow-passengers, by 
turning gut to be the product of a deranged 
brain—delirium tremens. But he wasn’t 
so bad as that; fora huge land-crab as big as 
a dinner-plate, which had somehow found its 
way into his cabin, was at Jength discovered 
there. What the poor fellow must have 
suffered nightly with this awful crustacean 
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crawling over him, must have been enough 
to drive any one mad. 

While the writer was surgeon of a 
steamer on a foreign station, as we lay in 
harbor one night, some of the officers from 
another ship paid us a visit. They were 
sailing for England on the next day but one, 
and possibly had been celebrating the event 
not wisely nor yet well; at any rate, one of 
them was certainly in that condition which 

hilosophy libellously assigns to a lord, and 
rom which it kindly exempts judges. It is 
to be feared that shipboard hospitality did 
not by any means tend towards his re- 
covery. Probably his comrades were a 
little oblivious of things in general also; for 
they rowed away merrily at a late hour and 
left him behind; and about an hour aiter- 
wards, our third officer came to me and told 
me that A—— was still on board. Could I 
give him anything to “pull him together”? 
A glance showed me that the pulling of him 
together was out of the question for some 
hours. What was to be done? Work was 
going on busily on board his ship all night, 
taking in stores and cargo for the homeward 
voyage; and if the captain discovered his 
prolonged absence, it might get him into 
serious trouble. So, not to disgrace him 
before the men, we lowered the dingy, put 
him in, and sculled him across by ourselves. 


We thought we should have had to carry 
him up the companion-ladder; but we hoist- 
ed him on to the lower step, he seemed to 
recover himself, and ran up without assist- 
ance. Taking it for granted that he would 
be all right when he got among his friends 
on deck, we pulled away again, amid the 
rattle of steam-winches, the creaking of 
cranes, and shouts of the niggers stowing 
the heavy bales in the hoids. 

Restored to sanity next morning, he came 
on board to thank me. “I can’t think how 
it happened,” he said. [Poor fellow! he 
never could.] “I can’t think how it was; but 
I have n’t the slightest recollection of leav- 
ing here or of your sculling me over, until 
my feet touched the ladder, and then I 
knew where I was directly. I got on deck, 
and felt as comfortable as possible then; not 
quite right, you know, but sensible enough 
to know what I was about. You had n’t 
been long gone, before there was a commo- 
tion forward. I knew that some accident 
had happened, for I heard somebody say 
there was a man overboard. However, I 
was wise enough by that time to know that 
I was not in a fit state to render any assist- 
ance, so I did not take much notice of it— 
until I felt a boat-hook in the back of my 
neck, and found that I was the man over- 
board!” 


And lightnings kiss the west; 

And many a lIcng, long league am I 
From thy beloved breast. 


As the poor hunted elk at noon 
Thirsts for the clear, cold brooks, 
Thought-chased, I pant for the sweet boon 
Of thy dear lips and looks. 


Seest thou yon pale, cloud-coffined star, 
That ’s burst its cerements ? 
Methinks thou seest it from afar, 
So gaze I more intense. 


For separated from thine eyes, 


Onto. 


COLD IS THE*NIGHT, AND BLACK THE SKY. 


BY FRANKLIN E. DENTON. 


To see the same star in the skies 
With them is a delight. 


Yes, thou art looxing, for yon orb 
Is withering slow, but sure; 

And naught but thine eyes could absorb, 
Outbeam a shine so pure. 


The captive shell torn from the surge, 
With travelers to roam, 

Forever chants a mournful dirge, 
Wai's for a watery home, 


So chants my heart a tearful air, 
Wherever it may rove, 

For its own palace rich and rare, 
In the sea of thy love. 
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ONLY A NOTE. 


BY FRED F. FOSTER. 


HE afternoon was rapidly waning, and 
in the counting-room of Thompson 
Brothers only two persons remained, — Mr. 
Thompson, senior, who sat ensconced behind 
his paper; and John Burgess, the head 
clerk and book-keeper, who, with legs cross- 
ed and elbows resting on the window sash, 
was peering into the street. 

There never was a better fellow in the 
world than Jack, —so he was familiarly de- 
nominated, — and he was immensely popular 
with his acquaintances. But he was exceed- 
ingly bashful ; and, though he possessed the 
qualities calculated to gain for him the ad- 
miration of the gentler sex, in their pres- 
ence he was never quite at his ease. 

“Jack!” 

The speaker was Mr. Thompson; and 
turning to him Jack said, — 

‘¢ Why don’t you get married ?” 

“ Why don’t I get married? ” stammered 
Jack, blushing to the roots of his hair. 

“ Yes.” 

hardly know.” 

“ We pay you a2 fair salary, sufficient to 
4 two very comfortably and respecta- 

You do.” 

* Aad there is no one dependent upon 

u? 

“ No sir.” 

“ Then I see no reason why you should 
remain single. I am convinced the married 
State is the one tending to the truest happi- 
ness.” 

“ Your life and convictions are hardly in 
harmony,” smiling, for Mr. Thompson had 
never renounced the celibate condition. 

“ True. When I was young, my circum- 
stances were somewhat different from yours. 
I received a small salary, and out of it I had to 
provide for my parents, a brother and myself. 
As I grew older my business occupied all 

-my time and thoughts, and now” — 

“*]t is never too late to mend,’” interrupt- 
ed Jack, with a little laugh. 

“ | know,” responded Mr. Thompson, ris- 
ing and going to hisdesk. Then,consulting 
his watch, he continued, “ I am obliged to 

. go to another part of the city, and shall not 
return here tonight. I should like to have 
you copy this,” taking up a sheet of paper, 
“ and post it as you go to tea.” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply as Mr. Thomp- 
son went from the room. 

When his employer had gone, Jack went 


to his desk and got what was to be copied, 
It read as follows : — 


“ My dear Miss Andrews, —1 wish anoth- 
er partner, — you know what I mean, —and 
shall call tomorrow to receive your answer, 
which I hope will be favorable. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ALEXANDER THOMPSON, 
“ Miss Rose Andrews, 17 Vine Street.” 


Finishing it, Jack gave a low whistle, and 
the blood receded from his face. For this 
was the name and the address of the lady 
for whom Jack had a decided preference, 
whom he had shown more marked attention 
than he had ever shown any other lady, 
whom he had hoped some time to make his 
wife, if he could screw his courage up suffi- 
ciently to “propose.” And he instinctively 
felt that this communication was nothing 
less than an offer of Mr. Thompson’s heart 
and hand, for he knew that since the death 
of Rose’s father, several tnonths before, Mr, 
Thompson had been about with her a great 
deal. 

“ Can it be that she cares for the old cur- 
mudgeon ?” he hissed between his teeth, 
forgetful of the respect due to his employer 
as well as that the “ old curmudgeon” was 
but little rising forty. Rose herself was 
nearly twenty-two, and certainly the dispari- 
ty in their ages, under the circumstances, 
was not an jnseparable obstacle to their mar- 
riage. “So he is going for his answer to- 
morrow,” went on Jack, as he completed the 
copy, put it in an envelope, and directed it. 
“All right. I will go for my answer this 
evening.” 

“| have acted accordantly with your ad- 
vice, and am to be married ere long,” said 
Jack, looking up from the ledger on which 
he was busily at work, as Mr. Thompson, 
Sr., entered the counting-room the following 
forenoon. 

“Indeed ! I congratulate you. Your reg- 
ular vacation will not commence for a long 
time; but, whenever you wish a week or 
two to make the necessary arrangements for 
your proposed change, take it. ‘Your salary 
shall go on just the same. And if you de- 
sire more money than is at your immediate 
disposal I shall be pleased to advance it.” 

“ Thank you for your kindness,” returned 
Jack with quivering lip. 

“ My idea is, that the better way for a 
young couple is to go to housekeeping by 
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themselves, at once. I have a vacant tene- 
ment on Ashland Street, and it is very con- 
venient though retired. If it will suit you, 
the rent shall be yours free from charge for 
one year.” . 

“Possibly you will not be so willing to 
aid me when you know the lady’s name?” 

“TItis Miss Rose Andrews, if I am not 
mistaken.” 

“It is: the sameto whom the note was 
addressed which I copied for you yesterday.” 

“] am confident you are worthy of each 
other.” 

Astonished at this coolness, Jack said, — 

“ I confess my conduct was hardly honora- 
ble in asking her last evening to become my 
wife, when you were Te to ask her 
hand in marriage today, as I knew,” hang- 
ing his head. 

“Ha, ha! the bait took nicely,” laughed 
Mr. Thompson. “ Rose is my ward. For 
along time, I have known that she particu- 
arly esteemed you, and I knew, too, that 


fou had an equal regard for her. As you 
are a young man of excellent habits, | felt 
that you would make her a better husband 
than any other gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, but I feared your diffidence was likely 
to prevent your solic:ting her hand in mar- 
riage. So, with her permission, I arranged 
the note, confident that it would bring things 
toa crisis. I was afraid you would smell a 
rat, as a man of my years would not, natural- 
ly, intrust the copying of a‘ proposal’ to 
another. I have seen Rose this morning, 
and learned that the plan had worked toa 
charm. She is happy as a lark, I am more 
than pleased, and I hope untold felicity may 
be yours,” extending his hand to Jack as he 
spoke. 

Within a month Jack became a Benedict, 
and, on his wedding-day, he received a paper 
from Mr. Thompson, senior, informing him 
that thenceforth he was to be a member of 
the firm. 


So, after all, a new partner was secured. 


MORNING. 
baby, thou art sleeping now: 
I watch thy calm, unwrinkled brow 
With pleasure, 
And pray that care may never trace 
One line on thy round, rosy face, 
My treasure. 


A moment since, those deep, brown eyes, 
Like twinkling stars in midnight skies, 
Were gleaming: 
Sometimes, when they are raised to mine, 
With love that seems almost divine 
They ’re beaming. 


I listen to the howlirg blast, 

And watch the snowflakes whirling past, 
In madness: 

Outside the world looks dark and drear, 

But all is warmth and comfort here 

And gladness. 


Sweet, winsome Jamie! when he wakes, 
With glee he ’ll watch the white snowflakes, 
Fast falling: 

The wind now moans like one in grief ; 
Now shrieks, like one who for relief 

Is calling. 


Jackson, Micuican, Novemarr, 1882. 


MORNING AND MIDNIGHT. 


BY NELLIE TINGLEY. 


Now cries like some lost child whose feet 

Have wandered up and down the street 
Till weary ; 

Or like a baby at his birth, 

Who sobs to find this strange, new earth 

So dreary. 


MIDNIGHT. 
O winds that weep! O winds that wail! 
Awakening babe so cold, so pale, 
He ’s lying. 
O winter winds! awake my boy, 
My love, my ‘reasure, all my joy! 
Cease crying. 


O bitter winds! O winds so wild! 
Awake my dear one, wake my child! 
He ’s sleeping; 

While over all the earth and sea 
Dark shadows bringing misery 
Are creeping. 


O wicked winds that cry and moan! 
Go! leave me with my babe alone! 
Thou ‘It never 
Awake my chi!d. I cannot weep.’ 
Beside my babe I ’ll lie and sléep 
Forever. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BAtiov’s MONTHLY for June is out, and, as 
usual, is freighted with variety and excellence. 
Mr. Thomes’s story of “ The Belle of Australia” 
increases in interest each month, and promises 
to be the best novel'that has yet come from his 
pointed, prolific pen. Other articles are notable 
for readable and valuable qualities. No one 
should be without a BALLov.— Boston Sunday 
Express. 


‘The June number of BaLiou’s MONTHLY 


MaGazineE has for its principal attraction the 
continuation of Mr. Thomes’s serial, “ The Belle 
of Australia.” This has now reached its sixth 
part, and the hero is yet entangled in the meshes 
of the strange mistake which has married him to 
an heiress without his consent, and then driven 
him into forced exile in the Australian swamps. 
The remaining portion of the number is filled 
with entertaining and instructive matter. — Bos 
ton Transcript. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


FaRMER.— The Brooklyn bridge is near six 
thousand feet long. 

Jack H.— You will find our Novelettes just 
what you want for traveling. Send your orders 
in at once. 

F. M. F.— We thank you for your kind offer, 
but we have all the manuscript that we can use 
for some months, 


Homer. — No, we do not want the manuscript. 
Now get as mad as possible because your stories 
are not accepted. 


“THEMIS.” — We thank you for calling atten- 
tion to the poem,“ What is Fame?” by Paul 
Carson. We supposed that it was original; and, 
if he copied it, we were not aware of the fact. I 
was a mean thing for him to do, an@ we shall 
never more accept of articles from his pen — or 
scissors. 


H. P.— You think it is no troubie to wade 
through a long story, and correct all its imperfec- 
tions, and then pay the writer a fair price for the 
manuscript. Well, we donot. We can’t spend 
hours over a tale, in putting it in shape; and, if 
we read that you send us, we are not to blame. 
A large portion of our contributors send us sto- 
ries which require no alteration in word or com- 
nia, and those are the kind we tike to read. 


MERCHANT. — Buy a house and ten acres of 
land on the sea-shore, keep a horse and cow, till 
the land, read BALLov’s and the daily papers, 
and we have no doubt but that you will be a well 
man in a year’stime. Be careful in your diet, 
leave off wines, ales, and liquors, drink water and 


fresh milk, ‘drop coffee, pork, and fat meats, go 
to bed early, and do not get up until sunrise, and 
thank us for this free advice when you feel like 
another man, and renew your youth. If you 
won’t take this advice, the best thing you can do 
is to suffer, and squander your money on medi- 
cines and doctors, Worse cases than yours have 
been cured by just such counsel as we give you. 
As it costs you nothing, you can accept or reject. 
This is not intended for you alone, but fur hun- 
dreds of other merchants who are broken down 
by hard work and indigestion. 


Constant T.— We have but one publication 
in which we can use short stories. For our 
monthly we can publish only from ten to twelve 
tales, sketches, and essays. We have one hun- 
dred pieces of manuscript sent to us each month, 
and the task of reading them is laborious. We 
must reject from eighty to ninety stories every 
thirty days, and still the pile of manuscript in- 
creases. We have enough matter to fill our mag- 
azine for three years to come, and not buy a line 
in that time; yet if we return a story the person 
who wrote it thinks that he or she is abused, and 
writes us insulting letters. It does not matter 
that we have taken all they have written for 
years, and have a dozen of their tales in our safe. 
We have wronged them in rejecting what we do 
not want, and past favors go for nothing. We 
are sorry to say that ladies are the ones who 
make the most complaint, and are the most un- 
reasonable in their demands; for they can’t take 
arefusal gracefully. They always kick at a 


“no,” and then abuse the editor in no measured 
terms. : 
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MurFFINns.— Melt two ounces of the best but- 
ter in one quart of warm milk, and set aside until 
cold; beat four eggs until very light, and make a 
batter by nr alternately and very gradually a 
little of the milk and butter, and a little flour un- 
til the batter is of a proper consistence, which is 
quite thin; then add a large tablespoonful of 
compressed yeast or two teaspoonfuls of Hecker’s 
baking-powder. Bake them in buttered muffin- 
rings, set upon a hot gridd'e that has been 
rubbed over with beef suet. Bake them first on 
one side, then upon the other. Thev must be 
torn asunder to butter, as cutting them open 
renders them heavy. 


THe SLops.—How common it is for the 
kitchen authorities in a farm-house to throw the 
slops upon the ground, just outside the ki:chen 
door, and perhaps within six feet of the well. 
We have known of a boarding-house epidemic of 
diarrhea which could be traced to no other 
source than the contamination of the well-water 
by a shallow pool of sun-exposed, foul-smelling 
slops. A cemented cistern should be built about 
seventy-five or one hundred feet from the house, 
and at a distance from the well, and to this all 
the kitchen slops, vegetable waste, and so forth, 
should be conducted through a suitable pipe or 
conduit. From the cistern these matters may be 
fed to tht pigs, or thrown upon the ground at a 
proper distance from the house. 


LossTErS. — The Irish are noted for the de 
lightful way in which they prepare lobsters, heat- 
ing them in their shells and sprinkling them 
liberally with Cayenne pepper and lemon juice. 
Canned lobsters can be made equally delicious 
by heating an ounce of butter in a stew-pan, turn- 
ing the lobster into it, sprinkling it with red 
pepper, and, when it is thoroughly hot through, 
squeezing the juice of a lemon over it. 1t should 
be served upon a very hot dish, and it will be 
found most palatable. 


Cream Canby. — One coffee-cupful of white 
sugar, four teaspoonfuls of hot water to dissolve 
&; boil, without stirring, in a bright tin pan un- 
til it will crisp in water, like molasses candy. 
Just before it is done put in one-quarter teas- 

nful of pure cream of tartar, and a teaspoon- 
ul of essence of lemon, vanilla, or peppermint. 
When done, pour into a buttered pan, and when 
cool enough to handle, work like molasses candy 
until perfectly white ; Lp in strips of the thick- 
ness of your finger, and cut in short pieces with 

shears. Lay on buttered paper on plates. 


Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE. A REFRESH- 
ING DrinkK.—Dr. A. L. Haut, Fairhaven, N. 
Y., says, “It forms an excellent 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


SALMON-TROUT BAKED. — Soak for two hours 
in slightly salted water, and dry with a cloth, 
taking care not to bruise the flesh. Rub inside 
and out with a seasoning of Cayenne pepper, 
powdered mace, nutmeg, a little salt, and put in a 
deep baking-dish, dotting the back with bits of 
butter. Bake, basting we with the liquor 
that will soon form. To test its condition, 
plunge a sharp, thin knife down the backbone; 
if the flesh separates easily from the bone the 
fish isdone. Serve with white sauce, in which 
minced lobster coral may be stirred. 


BoILeD SPRING LAMB.—It is not generally 
known that spring lamb is excellent if boiled, or 
rather steamed, instead of roasted. It should be 
cooked either in a double pot, or where that is 
not to be had, should be placed in a soup-kettle 
upon twe plates turned up reverse way, so that 
the small quantity of water used need not touch 
the meat. The water should be kept rapidly 
boiling, and the lamb will cook in the steam. 
Before pone it in the pot it should be rubbed 
with flour and salted. Serve with white sauce 
and chopped capers. 


MARSH-MALLow Paste. — Dissolve one-half 
pound of gum Arabic in one pint of water; 
strain and add half a pound fine sugar and place 
over the fire, stirring constantly until the syrup is 
dissolved and all is of the consistency of huney; 
then add gradually the whites of four eggs, well 
beaten ; stir the mixture until it becomes some- 
what thin and does not adhere to the finger; 
pour all into a pan slightly dusted with powder 
starch, and when cool divide into small squares. 
= to the taste just befure pouring out to 
coo 


DAMSON JELLY.—Damson jel!y is made 
easily by putting the damsons ia a jar in the 
oven and letting them heai gradaally, and so ex- 
tracting the o— To every pint of juice add 
one pound of sugar. Proceed then as for cur- 
rant i After the juice is extracted for the 
jelly rub the fruit through a sieve. This, of 
course, removes the stones. When rubbing 
through the sieve weigh the fruit and add its 
weight in sugar; boil it until it stiffens, put it in 
cups to harden, and it can be turned into jeMy- 
plates, and is delicious with cold meats. 


LEMON Piz.—One cup of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one egg, one lemon, juice and 
rind, one teacupful of piling water and one 
tablespoonful cornstarch. Dissolve the corn- 


starch in a little cold water, then stir it into the 
boiling water; cream the butter and sugar, then 
pour over them the hot mixture; cool, add the 


lemon juice, and will furnish a 
the sick.” 


lemon juice, rind and beaten egg; bake with or 
without upper crust. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
Wesc Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


LAMBREQUINS. 


Pretty lambrequins are made of gray linen for 
dining-room mantels, and are decorated with de- 
vices suited to the room; for instance, a cup and 
saucer, knife and fork, and so forth. 


POP—CORN PICTURE-FRAME, 


A neat little frame, suitable for a card portrait 
or a small p‘cture, makes a pleasing and useful 
article for a present. The one we have in mind 
was called a pop-corn frame, because that grain 
was largeiy used in making it; but a variety of 
other grains and seeds may be employed in the 
same manner. The frame in question was first 
cut out of thin board; but, in the absence of that, 
stiff pasteboard will answer: A row of cherry- 
stones was fastened on both the outer and inner 
edge of the frame with strong glue. Then a ha- 
zelnut was put at each scallop, some plum-stones 
were placed here and there, and the remaining 
space was filled with pop-corn of the red variety, 
all fastened with glue. The fruit stones should 
be well cleaned, and the frame will look all the 
better if these have a coat of varnish before the 
corn is put on, that being sufficiently bright with- 
out varnish. This manner of covering a frame 
is given as a suggestion; but it may be varied ac- 
cording to the materials one has at hand. Beans 
of different colors, and other seeds, such as those 
of the castor-oil plant, beech-nuts, chinquapins, 
very small acorns, and other things, will answar 
for the larger objects; while the pearly rice pop- 
corn, as well as the little bright yeliow variety, 
will answer if the red kind is not at hand. One 
with a little ingenuity will find no difficulty in 
producing a pleasing effect. Glue for such uses 
should be very strong. It is easily made, thus: 
Place in a tin cup some pieces of good cabinet- 
makers’ glue, and pour on enough cold water to 
well cover them. Set in a cool place over night, 
or long enough for the pieces to swell up and be- 
come limber. Then pour off all the water that 
will drain away, and set the cup in another dish 


in which is some water. Set the whole on the 
stove, and allow it to heat gradually. The pieces 
of glue will dissolve in the water they have taken 
up. The solution, or made glue, will be very 
strong, and must be kept hot, while using, by 
placing the cup in a larger vessel containing hot 
water. If more water should be needed, it may 
be added hot, and a very little at a time. 


A VERY PRETTY INSERTION. 

Cast on three stitches, and knit plain, increa® 
ing each row until there are twenty-one stitches 
or. the needle. If knit in stripes for a tidy, a 
similar point must be made at the end of the 
stripe by narrowing. 

Ilaving increased to twenty-two stitches, — 

1.—Slip the first stitch, knit the second, thread 
over and narrow, knit two plain, thread over and 
narrow, thread over and narrow, thread over and 
narrow, knit seven plain, thread over and nar- 
row, knit one. 

Second and every alternate row, slip the first 
stitch, knit the second, thread over and narrow, 
knit fifteen plain, thread over, narrow, and knit 
one. 

3-— Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, 
knit three, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, knit six, thread over, 
narrow, knit one. 

5-— Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, 
knit four, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, knit five, thread over, 
narrow, knit one. 

7.—Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, 
knit five, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, knit four, thread over, 
narrow, knit one. 

9.— Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, 
knit six, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, threa2 over, narrow, knit three, thread over. 
narrow, knit one. 

11.— Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, 
knit seven, thread over, narrow, thread over, nat- 
row, thread over, narrow, knit two, thread over, 
narrow, knit one. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
rows are the same as the second. 

This completes one figure. Begin again at the 
first row. 
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[Send allcommunications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to Aucust Puzzles. 


27. — Buttermilk. 
PELT 29.—G ERM S 
ORION ELAIN 
ANVIL RAISE 
TENON MISLE 
SETON SNEER 
30. — C-hasten. 36. — P-inches. 
31.— D-airy. 37-— S-lavish. 
32. — D-rover. 38.— S-melt. 
33: — D-river. 39. — T-rappings. 
34. — G-riddle. 40. — T-rover. 
35- — P-asses. 41.— W-easel. 
42.—S HELF 43-—LacK 
HALO Ascl 
ELL Der N 
‘Lo [Ladkin.] 
F 44. — Penmanship. 


45-—A Charade. 

An aged lady, seated at her Zast, 

Is thinking sadly of a time long past. 

A valued rosarv of well-worn beads 

Rests on the Bible which she daily reads. 

A youth approaches whom she ca'ls her frst, 

The first and only child her bosom nursed. 

“ My son, this Bible and this rosary take: 

Keep them as wholes forever for my sake.” 

MAUDE. 
46.— Half Square. 

1, A town in Missouri; 2, A musical instru- 
ment; 3, A washing vessel; 4, To set on; 5,A 
fish; 6, A male nickname; 7, A letter. 
DELMONTE. 


47-— A Square. 
1, A person of wild behaviour; 2, A military 
robe used bv the Greeks and Romans; 3, Em- 
pire; 4, A kind of wine; 5, To estrange; 6, One 
who pants. Puit A. DELPHY. 


Word Anagrams. 


48.—I try to dip. 

49. — He plays negro. 
— Fain to lie. 

51. — The Coal Co. 


56.—A Mumer:cal Enigma. 


52. — Let me in car. 
53-— I cannot tame. 
54. — I crept by limp. 
Dear men. 

N. E. W. 


The whole, composed of 11 letters, is expel- 


ling. 
The 2, 7,8, 5, 4s is a student. 
The 6, 1, 3, is a small bed. 


The t1, 9, 10, is a net. 


Ricuarp III. 


57-— A Novel Double Diamond. 


* A consonant. 
123 male nickname. 
*8*4* A species of palm. 
7 6 A measure. 
* A vowel. 


Down. — A consonant; a pedestal; a prefix; 
a consonant. 


1 to 8, a lobster’s liver. 


58.— A Right Rhomboid. 
Across.— To extract; a masculine name; to 
lessen: certain fruits; a pipe or funnel. 
Down. — A letter; two-thirds of dew; a femi 
nine name; reserved; show; malignity; a tree; 
an abbreviation for a point of the compass; a 
letter. TAQUINE. 


MAUDE. 


Curtailments. 


2- Curtail the top, and leave an animal. 
— A grayish mineral, and leave constituting 
the foundation. 

61.— A bird, and leave severe. 

62. — To punish, and leave undefiled. 

63.— Part of a volcano, and leave a wicker 
pannier. 

64. — To annoy, and leave mounds. 

65. — Flourishing, and leave a tree. 

for a day, and leave propor- 
tion. 

67. — One skilled in vocal music, and leave to 
scorch. 

68. — Enticing, and leave a father. 

69.— A musical instrument, and leave a part 
of the body. 

70.—— A liquor, and leave a small broom. 

GASPARD RAYNOR. 


Answers Nex: Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before September to, 
we will send a brilliant novelette, and, for the 
best six original puzzles, a pair of beautiful chro- 


Solvers. 

Answers to the May puzzles were received 
from Mufti, A. Marv Khan, Katie Smith, Teddy, 
English Boy, Ida May, J. D. L., Merry Andrew, 
Cora A. L., Ann Eliza, and Eulalie. 

Prise-Winners. 

English Boy, for the largest list of answers; Ann 

Eliza, for the next-best list. 


mos. 


Original contributions to this page are solicited 
from all parts of the country. RUTHVEN. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE DIVINING Rob. — Doc- 
tor Carpenter’s explanation of the apparent mys- 
tery of the divining rod appears to us to bea 
very satisfactory and scientific one. It is, in 
brief, as follows: The rod is a forked twig, 
shaped like the letter Y, hazel being usually pre- 
ferred ; and the diviner walks over the ground to 
be explored, firmly grasping its two prongs, with 
his nands held in such a position that its stem 
points forward. After a time, the end of the 
stem points downward, often, it is said, with a 
writhing or struggling motion, especially when 
the fork is tightly grasped; and sometimes it 
even turns “ew comet so as to point toward in- 
stead of away from the body uf the diviner. 
Now, there is a very large body of apparently re- 
liable testimony, that when the ground has been 
opened in situations thus indicated, either water 
springs or metallic veins have been found be- 
neath; and it is quite certain that the existence 
of such a power is a matter of unquestioning 
faith on tht part of large numbers of intelligent 
eo who have witnessed what they believ2 to 

ave been its genuine manifestations. This sub- 
ject was. however, carefully inquired into more 
than forty years ago by MM. Chevreul and Biot, 
and their experimental conclusions anticipated 
those to which I was myself led, in ignorance of 
them, by physiological reasoning. They found 
that the forked twig cannot be grasped firmly for 
a quarter ot an hour or more, in the regulation 
position, without the induction of a state of mus- 
cular tension, which at length discharges itself in 
movement; and this acts on the prongs of the 
fork in such a manner as to cause its stem to 
point downward, upward, or to one side. The 
occasion of this discharge, and the direction of 
the movement, are greatly influenced, like the os- 
cillation of bodies suspended from the finger, by 
expectancy on the part of the operator; so that 
if he has any suspicion or surmise as to the 
whereabouts of the object of his search, an invol- 
untary and unconscious action of hie muscles 
causes the point of the rod to dip over it. This 
strikes us as being the most rational way of ac- 
counting for this peculiar fact, —for fact*it un- 
renee a Sa deprives it at once of all 
the elements of mystery. Like all other myster- 
ies, the accident of one or two luckv hits impress- 
es the credulous mind very forcibly, hence the 
widespread belief in the magic qualities of the 
divining rod. The instances of failure are for- 
ry whieh is fortunate, as they would proba- 

ly be too great for enumeration. 


THROAT TREATMENT. — The membrane linin 
the throat is very flexible, and is studded wit 
the openings of the numberless glands which are 
placed in it. It also has a great many folds and 
ridges, to allow of great distensions when food is 
passing through it. A common accident is the 
arrest, while being swallowed, of a piece of food 


of irregular shape or too great size, in some one 
of the many pouches of the throat, or the point 
of a pin or fish-bone catching in one of the open- 
ings mentioned. The list of things that have 
been caught in the throat composes such articles 
as artificial teeth, the bristle of a tooth brush, the 
dart of a blow-gun, pieces of straw, and so forth, 
These produce great discomfort, or actual suffer- 
ing, constant desire to relieve the throat, difficult 
breathing, an increased flow of saliva or mucus, 
and even death from suffocation. To examine 
the throat, face a strong light, tip the head well 
back, the mouth widely open, and the tongue 
pressed down inthe floor of the mouth. If the 
obstruction can be seen, an attempt may be made 
to remove it with the finger, the handle of a 
spoon, or any smooth article. Notice what part 
of the substance is caught in the membrane; if a 
fish-bone or pin, grasp the free end with a slender 
set of pincers or tweezers, by which it can thus 
pulled up or pushed down, and thus lifted 
out. If it cannot be seen, sometimes a large 
mouthful of water will carry it into the stomach. 
If these attempts are ineffectual, emetics must be 
given. Stir up atablespoonful of mustard, salt, 
or powdered alum, in acup of luke-warm water, 
and drink the whole of it. Ina large majority of 
instances, the vomiting that speedily ensues will 
eject from the mouth the offender. Never at- 
tempt to push down the article until sure it can- 
not be brought up through the mouth, and then 
only with the greatest care. Instruments have 
been pushed through the walls of the gullet or 
— blood-vessels, with death as the’ result. 
ven if the article is safely out of the throat, the 
feeling that it is there often continues for a time, 
giving rise to fruitless efforts to extricate what 
as already been removed. Of course it is need- 
less to say that all such attacks as standing upon 
the head, pounding upon the back, or rolling up 
on a barrel, are worse than useless. If the sim- 
ee things mentioned are of no avai! go for the 
octor. 


_Coprer.— Copper came into use next after 
silver and befure iron. It was called Venus by 
the ancients, who gave it the symbol of the plan- 
et. The age of copper followed the age of stone. 
Homer wrote in the copper age. is famous 
shield of Achilles is made of gold, silver, and 
copper, a small quantity of tin oeing put in to 
harden it. The shield is itself a proof of the art 
of design and the working in metals having at 
tained a very high degree of perfection among 
the Greeks at a period believed to have been B. 
C. 962. Ina mine near Lake Superior there was 
found in 1858 a mass of copper forty-eight feet 
long, twenty feet high, and calculated to contain 
one hundred and fifty tons. Brass, which has of- 
ten been confounded by ancients with copper, is 
merely an alloy made by mixing one-third of zinc 
with two-thirds of copper. Brass was 
the ancients without discovering zinc. 
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CHEAP SCHOONERS. 
A Dutchman sat on his bar-room step, 
And a tear-drop filled his eye 
When he thought of the coming winter nights, 
And the price of beer still high. 


And he thought of the toiling laboring man, 
And his countenance blanched with fear; 
For he knew what hardships the worthy poor 

Endured for the mite of beer. 


And, as he thought, he fell asleep, 
And a spirit came down from the sun, 
And told him to bring the price of beer 
Within the reach of every one. 


So he set up the schooners at three cents-each, 
Of pure beer unmixed with flies; 

And now he “ reads his title ciear 
To mansions in the skies.” 


Dick Newland had three or four young-lady 
cousins. Dick was a good-humored sort of a 
fellow, and the cousins really liked him, although 
he was the common butt for their mischief-loving 
propensities. Dick was about to take atrip to 
the country, with the intention of purchasing 
some land. Cousin Sylph decided to “do him 
up.” 
“It is like this, dear,” she had said to cousin 
number two, “ gracious! but I "Il catch it! why, 
you know Dick wrote a letter to papa’s old 
friend, Mr. Strong, saying he was in search of an 
eligible p‘ece of ground. He left the letter un- 
sealed for a moment, and I replaced it by anoth- 
er. Mr. Strong has a pretty daughter about the 
right age. Well, I wrote that Dick was on the 
lookout for a wife, and knew of Miss Strong, and 
wishes to take possession of her, and—and 
wherever Dick had written ‘ property,’ I inserted 
‘Miss Strong.’ Oh! what a fine reception Dick 
will meet with, when he calls to see about the 
property.” 

Thus it is no wonder that when Dick came to 
bid good-by to Sylph, her eyes were flashing with 
a mixture of fun and tears. 

The day before Dick’s arrival at the country 
home of Zina Strong, that gentleman received a 
letter. He read it, then sprang to his feet. 

“Heigho! what ’s this? A pretty bold re- 
quest. Son of my old friend wants my daughter, 
—coming down to look at her—see if he fan- 
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but I ‘ll horsewhip the puppy from my grounds 
when he comes.” 


But he had a day for reflection, and in a short 
time summarized his resolutions : — 

“After all he may be a worthy young fellow; 
a little eccentric, maybe, like his father. But he 
’s wealthy, and of good family. I ll see about 
it.” 

Dick Newland was on hand the next day, and 
was shown into the parlor. Here he was seated, 
cool and composed, when the old gentleman en- 
tered. His self-possession instantly aroused the 
anger of the father. 

“TI think of settling in this vicinity for life,” he 
said to the old man after mutual greetings were 
passed, 

“The devil you do,” thought Mr. Strong, 
wrathfully, supplementing it with the audible 
words, “ That is, I suppose you mean if we come 
to an understanding.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Dick composediy. 
“Still, I hear it is a desirable bit of property, 
that you have taken first-rate care of. If you will 
favor me with a few facts concerning the fea- 
tures, I may take it. One does n’t wish, you 
know, to take hold of anything blindly.” 

Mr. Strong was getting restless. 

“What do you mean ?” he cried angrily. 

“ Oh, I wish to have a little time to study this 
rural gem, and not be precipitate in such a mat 
ter; though, to be sure, once bought, I could ea- 
sily get rid of ”— 

“ What?” exclaimed the host. Then quieting 
his wrath, he said to himself, “I won’t kick him 
out just yet.” 

“ Are there any flaws?” asked Dick blandly. 

“Confound the scamp!” though: Mr. Strong, 
“Does he take my daughter for a cripple, or a 

girl with the spinal disease? I'll bear with him 
alittle longer for his father’s sake.” Then he 
said severely, “ You shall see for yourself, young 
man.” 

And then left the room. 

“What ’s up?” thought Dick, much bewil- 
dered. 

Mr. Strong found Minnie, and explained the 
letter. Her indignation may be imagined. 

“T won’t see him, father,” she said. 

“ Well, I guess you ’d better,” said the choler- 
ic host. “He’s a manly young reprobate, and 


cies her— is she in good condition? Zvunds! 


then — he ’s rich.” 
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“No, indeed; I won’t throw off all modesty.” 

But she did, and walked very demurely into 
the parlor. 

Dick gave une startled look into her hand- 
some face, and then, like the young bachelor that 
he was, drew himself into his shell. How em- 
barrassing was the chat that followed. Minnie 
laughed and blushedso strangely every time he 
chanced to look at her. What did it all mean? 
When Dick mentioned that he intended settling 
there, if her father was willing, she turned scarlet, 
and then, when he began conversing a little fur- 
ther on the same topic, why did she leave the 
room without saying a werd? 

“Queer family,” said Dick, as he arose, and, 
unattended, left the house. 

But, in spite of his aversion for women, he 
dreamed of Minnie that night. 

‘The next morning Mr. Strong was at work in 
his garden, when Dick called around. 

“Good-morning,” said this young gentleman 
blithely. “ Well, I ’ve thoroughly examined 
what I wrote you about. Very fertile and bloom- 

” 

“So?” said Mr. Strong gruffly. 

“Not much cultivation, to be sure, still I have 
no doubt I may be enabled to tone down all 
roughness.” 

“Eh?” roared Mr. Strong. 

“To be sure there are a great many faults, 
but I ’ve owned a number of just such, and still 
have 

“You infamous scoundrel!” cried the other. 
“You would commit bigamy, would you ?” 

“ Bigamy !” cried the astonished Dick. 

“Get out of my premises, or I "ll kick you out. 
Marry my daughter, forsooth !” 

“ Your daughter?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I am bargaining for your property, not your 
daughter.” 

“Don’t lie to me. I received your bare-faced 
letter.” 

“ May I see it?” 

Newland opened it, and, as he looked at its 
pretty characters, he burst into a hearty laugh. 

Explanations went their rounds. 

“ And you ’re not after my daughter ?” 

“No.” 

But the sequel would have verified the old 
gentleman ‘n his belief that the sole object of 
Newland’s visit was to get a wife. 

Some time after Sylph got a note to the follow- 
ing effect : — 


“DEAR SYLPH,— Thanks for the joke. Its 


estate purchase by something inexpressibly more 
precious than the land itself. I ’m married.” 


SWAN SONG OF UNCLE FOE, THE ELBE. 
VATOR MAN. 
Long time I ’s ben a waitin’ 
In de waitin’-seat below ; 
An’ now de rope am comin’, 
Comin’ down for Uncle Joe. 
Comin’ down, it mought be slowly, 
Comin’ down, it mought be fas’; 
But still it ’s comin’ for to come, 
An’ sure to come at las’. 


Ting-a-ling! another story! 
I hyar de warnin’ bell: 
Ting-a-ling! it keeps a comin’, — 
I knows dat warnin’ well. 
De nearer an’ de nearer, 
De sweeter in my ear: 
Dat ringin’ make me happy, 
An’ chase away de fear. 


De slidin’ doors am rollin’, 
A rollin’ back for Joe: 
De angels says, *‘ Git ready, 
Git ready for to go.” 
De chariot-wheels am waitin’, 
De horses waitin’ too; 
An’ dem dis chariot wuntst takes in— 
Dey goes de whole way t’rough. 


Some stop at de fust landin’, 
An’ thankee for de same; 
Some hol’s on to de second, 
And has no higher aim; 
Some gits a story higher, 
An’ den dey has to stop: 
But, when I goes, I want to go, 
An’ keep on to de top. 


Ef I could touch de button, 
1 ’d touch him mighty quick ; 
For ob dis wicked, wrastlin’ world, 
I's gittin’ tired an’ sick. 
De Debbel gits de upper han’ 
Too often for ole Joe, 
An’ to de lan’ ob promise 
I ’s longin’ fur to go. 


Yes, I see de rope am comln’, 
Comin’ down for Uncle Joe. 
Long time I ’s ben a waitin’ ; 
I's ready for to go. 
Now start de elevator: 
Good angels, h’ist me home, . 
An’ soon 1 ’I] be in glory, 
An’ in de kingdom come. 


There is a lurid fascination to a woman in 
shopping that a man’s imagination can never re- 
alize. Take the concentrated enjoyment a man 
gets out of smoking, chewing, base-ball, pool, 


effects were most happy. I’m tied to my real- 


poker, and church sociables, and you do not be- 
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gin to size up the unction of a healthy young 
wife turned loose in the street, with a fifty-dollar 
bill in her pocket. She is in for a regular bend- 
er, a wild dissipation of laces, ruffles, and things, 
flaunting around from counter to counter ina 
thrilling ecstacy of pricing cottons, and matching 
colors. The beautiful dream is over some time. 
She releases her last nickel, which she has provi- 
dently tied up in a corner of her handkerchief, to 
pay her car fare with, and hurries home, her 
head aching ready te split, her feet bursting the 
narrow bounds of her dainty boots, and her 
heart racked with a sickening anxiety lest Jones’s 
clerk should change those clocked hose for 
something of inferior quality, or that the sweet 
delusion in cheap print will not wash after all. 


Mangez le poisson tandis qu’il est frais, et ma- 
riez votre fille tandis qu’elle est jeune. f 

Marie ton fils quand tu voudras, ta fille quand 
tu pourras. 

On pleure la mort d’une fille pendant quel- 
ques mois; mais ou la pleure tous les jours si 
elle est mal marlee. 


“Oh! can youhelp me? I am suffering, suf- 
fered terribly all night long.” 

“ Yes,” responded the delighted editor to the 
pale, beautiful damsel who had dashed so uncer- 
emoniously into his office, “that is just our line 
to relieve the afflicted, to bind up the wounded.” 

“Oh, thank you; you are tookind. For three 
days I have not tasted food; for three nights I 
have paced my room.” 

“That ’s it,” replied the editor. “I had it too, 
but never so bad. But I grew thin and pale, and 
finally they sent me South. It cured me.” 

“How strange,” she murmured. “I never 
knew a change of climate to affect ” — 

“Just the thing. A nice trip South. Roses, 
and roustabouts, and other children of nature, 
divert the mind. Or a trip to San Francisco, or 
a sea voyage, that is now the proper racket. Is 
this case hopeless? Can we not save” — 

“No, no,” she moaned, growing paler each in- 
stant. “ There is but one cure, I fear.” 

And she fell into a chair. 

“Oh, say not so,” pleaded the tender-hearted 
editor, his eyes glistening with the tear of sym- 
pathy. “So young, so, fair, to speak thus hope- 
lessly of life” — 

“I do not quite despair of life, and yet it is 
not worth living if this pain must continue.” 

“ Might I try my hand at curing you? When 
it comes to a delicate little matter of this kind, I 
flatter myself” — 


“ Oh,” she muttered, “pa has every confidence 
in you. Money is no object with him, and he 
says you are so skillful that you can replace the 
old” — 

“Bless him, bless him,” blurted the delighted 
editor, a vision of paradise floating before him. 
“Where did he learn so much of me? True,I 
’m only a poor toiler, but rich in the wealth of af- 
fection ” — 

“ Affection, affection,” snapped the young lady, 
starting up, “ who is talking of affection ?™ 

“Why, why —I thought — vou said, that is 
you” — 

“ Asked you to extract a tooth that has ached 
for a week. Pa directed me to Doctor Grinder 
as a careful dentist.” 

“TI beg your pardon. I” — 

But only blank walls answered the pleading of 
the desolate young editor, while a very mad 
young lady flounced down-stairs three steps at a 
time. 


“That ’s better,” groaned Mr. Spoopendyke, 
as his wife arranged the cool pillows under his 
head. “Now I can die looking out upon the 
trees and sky.” 

And Mr. Spoopendyke assumed a resigned ex- 
pression of visage, and gazed out of the corner 
of one eye upon a bare ailanthus-tree and half a 
dozen telegraph wires. 

“Oh, you won't die,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke 
cheerfully. “ You ’re only a little sick, and you 
"ll get over it.” 

“That ’s all you know about it,” snarled Mr. 
Spoopendye. “To hear you talk one would 
think you only had to be fitted up with little beds 
and a bad smell to be a government hospital. I 
’m down sick, I tell ye, and I don’t want any fool- 
ing about it.” 

“ Well, well,” cooed Mrs. Spoopendyke, “ don‘t 
excite yourself. Keep quiet, and you ll get 
well.” 

“ Much you care,” muttered Mr. Spoopendyke, 
turning on his side, and resting his cheek on his 
hand, an attitude generally assumed by martyred 
spirits on the approach of dissolution. 

“Will you take your drops again, dear?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Spoopendyke. “ It’s time for them.” 

“No, I won’t. They ’re nasty. I have n’t 
had anything but drops for a week. From the 
way you administer drops one would think you 
was the trap-door of a hanging machine. Gimme 
some figs.” 

“But there a’n’t any figs, dear. 
get some,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“That ’s it,” growled her husband. “You 
only want an excuse to leave me to die alone, 


I "ll go and 
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Why have n’t you got some figs? You might 
know I ’d want figs. Got any citron?” 

“No, T have n’t any citron, but I won’t be 
more than a minute away, and I ’ll get you any 
fruit you want.” 

“Oh, yes. You get it, I have no doubt. 
What you want is a rail fence around, and a gate 
off the hinges, to be a dodgasted orchard. Fetch 
me some strawberries.” 

“ Why, strawberries are out of season. There 
a’n’t any in the market.” 

“T supposed’ you “d say that,” moaned Mr. 
Spoopendyke. “ You ’ve always got some ex- 
cuse. If I should die you ’d have an apology 
ready. Gimme something to take this taste out 
of my mouth.” 

“ What would you like, my dear?” asked Mrs, 
Spoopendyke. 

“Soap, dod gastit. Gimme soap, if ye can’t 
think of anything else,” demanded Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke. “Mebbe you a’n’t got any soap. At least 
you would n’t have if I wanted it. Got any 
cherries ?” 

“No; they are out of season too. There are 
some grapes in the closet.” 

“Don’t want any measley grapes. If I can’t 
have what I want I don’t want it. Where’s 
those drops? Why don’t you gimme my medi- 
cine? Going to let me die for the want of a lit- 
tle attention? Want the insurance, don’t ye? 
Going to gimme those drops before the next 
election?” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke ladeled out the dose, half 
of which went down Mr. Spoopendyke’s guliet 
and half over the front of his night-shirt. 

“That ’s right,” he howled. “Spill ‘em. 
They ’re for external application. Put’em any- 
where. Pour ’em up the chimney.” 

And Mr. Spoopendyke fired the spoon across 
the room. 

“Have a piece of orange to take the taste 
away?” asked Mrs. S. pleasantly. 

“No, I won't,” objected her spouse. “Gimme 
a piece of muskmelon.” 

“I don’t believe they have muskmelons in 
November,” sighed Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“ Of course they don’t,” responded Mr. Spoo- 
pendyke. “They don’t have anything when I 
’m sick. It’s a wonder they have houses. It’s 
a miracle they have beds. I ’m astonished to 
think they have doctors and drug-stores. I ’ve 
got to hurry up and die, or they won’t have any 
undertakers, or coffins, or graves. Gimme a 
piece of orange, will ye? S’pose I’m going to 
lie here, and chaw on the taste of those drops for 
a month?” 


“ You ’dlike those grapes,” suggested his wife. 


“No, I would n’t either, What do you want 
me to eat them for? Got any interest in the 
grape trade? Got any commission on those 
grapes? One would think you only wanted an 
iron arbor, and four small boys climbing over 
you, to be a grape vine. Where ’s my pill?” 

“ You took your pill, dear,” replied his patient 
wife. 

“Oh, of course. A pill is out of season now, 
Can’t even have a pill when I feel like it,” and 
Mr. Spoopendyke groaned in spirit, and looked 
dismal. “Now, sit down, and don’t move. I 
want to sleep. Don’t you make a bi: of noise if 
you want me to live.” 

And Mrs. Spoopendyke held her breath, and 
never rustled a feather, while her husband lay 
and glared out of the window for an hour anda 
half. 


Several weeks ago a man went to Arkansaw, 
and, failing to secure work, he went around town 
begging for something to eat: Everywhere he 
was refused, and finally he went into a vacant 
store-room, and sent a boy after a newspaper re- 
porter. When the reporter came, the man 
said, — 

“I have been commanded by the Lord to fast 
one hundred days, and I think that I can accom- 
plish the feat, for the Lord says that I must.” 

The reporter published a long account of the 
man’s intentions, and quite a sensation was cre- 
ated. The chief of police went down, and told 
the man he must eat, that the Lord might com 
mand him to starve, but that the city wou!d have 
to bury him, 

The man swore that he would not eat, and the 
chief went to a restaurant, and ordered a heavy 
meal to be sent to the fanatic. The meal came, 
and the man, merely eating enough to” sustain 
life, put the remainder in a carpet-bag. The 
chief of police came again, and asked the man if 
he had eaten, and he replied that he had not, 
but that he had given the meal to a tramp. 
The chief sent another meal, which found the 
“ grip sack” repository. Then the church ladies 
came, loaded him with sandwiches and cakes, 
and when the carpet-bag would hold no more, 
the man thanked the people, shouldered his lard- 
er, and started off, remarking as he went, — 

“ Enough to last me way down in Texas.” 


Nigger sleep warm ef his head is kivered up. 

Norf wind show you de cracks in de house. 

When you make de jail too nice you better 
strenken de hog pen. 

Mule don’t kick ’cordin’ to no rule. 

Black sheep hide mighty easy in de dark. 
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Sun trabbles slow ’cross de new groun’s. 

Better keep de rockin’ cheer in de cabin lof’ 
till Sunday. 

You can’t coax de mornin’ glory to clam de 
wrong way ‘round de corn stalk. 

Sat’day night he’p the roomatiz pow’ful. 

High larnt nigger a’n’t much sarvice at de log 
rollin’. 

Blin’ briddle can’t hide de fodder stack frum 
de lean hoss. 

Corn cob stopper don’t hu’t the ’lasses in de 
ug. 
' Hot sun makes de olades dull in de harves’ 
field. 

Mule don’t understan’ de wheelbarror. 

Smart rabbit go home ’fo’ de snow done fallin’. 

Dead lim’ on de tree show itse’f when de 
leaves cume out. 

De new groun’ is de bes’ yard stick to medjer a 
strange nigger by. 

Dribin’ de steers wid mule talk is flingin’ away 
your bref. 

Tin plate don’t min’ drappin’ on 2e flo’. 

Cussin’ de wedder is mighty po’ farmin’. 

De preacher need a heap mo’ grace when he 
won’t pray fur rain till de win’ gits right. 

It takes a heap o’ licks to dribe a nail in de 
dark. 

Good signs ob rain don’t always he’p de young 
crap. 

Books don’t tell when de bee martin an’ de 
chicken hawk fell out. 

Don’t take too big a chip at a saplin’. 

De public road a’n’t free for de rattlesnake. 

De plow p’int is close kin to de meal bag. 

Dar ’s sum fac’s in de wul’ dat don’t slide 
‘long on de telegraph wire. 


A Young Man fell desperately in love with a 
Beautiful Girl, and having Screwed up his Cour- 
age to the Sticking Point he asked her to Marry 
him, and, as he was a Nice Fellow, with a sweet 
little mustache, and a big Balance in the Bank, 
she said she would. 

“Now, Dearest,” he said, “ before we proceed 
any Further with this Venture, I want to ask you 
whether you will Promise me one thing.” 

“Anything you choose,” she replied, closing 
her Sweet Rosebud Lips upon the Tip of His 
Ear. 


“Well, dovey,” the young man said, “you 
must promise me that, when we twain become 
one flesh, you will Refrain from sitting down on 
the floor when you take off a Tight Boot, for, as 
much as I adore you, I feel that my love would 
ere long be transmitted to gall, bitterness, ay, 
even Hatred, did I ever behold you Sprawling 
about on the Floor in the ungainly manner that I . 
have seen my sisters cut up when ina similar 
predicament. Will you promise me this? It is 
essential to my happiness that you should aban- 
don this Objectionable Practice.” 

The Beautiful Girl would have blushed if she 
had been able, and, as she stood pondering the 
matter in her Mind, she was silent for several 
minutes. At length she spoke, and asked, — 

“Is it Absolutely indispensable that I should 
promise this ere we can be united?” 

“ Absoiutely,” replied the young man. 

* “Then,” said the maiden, “rather than relin- 
quish one of the few privileges of my sex which 
have not been ruthlessly destroyed, I will go 
forth, and become a Nun.” 

And she departed, and married a Butcher. 
And the young man was Sorrowful. 

MorAL. —Girls should be more Careful of 
what they do in their brothers’ Presence, for 
young Men are not all of that class who, having 
Ears, hear not, and Eyes, yet see not. 


MILD LUNACY. 
“Qh, come with me,” cried the stove-pipe hat, 
s it danced over walk and gutter. 
“I can’t come now,” said the brindle cat, 
And her heart was in a flutter; 
For was she not to meet the bold bootjack, 
And the big brown jug, and the heavy plaque, 
And the paper-weight, and the shot-gun true, 
And the pair of tongs, and the overshoe, 
And the unlit lamp, and the pot of jam, 
And the loose door-knob, and the flowing dam, 
As loveward she went roaming 
In the gloaming? 


“Why do you weep ?”’ asked the clarinet 
Of the sprinkling-pot one day. 
“TI weep—I weep’’ — and the tears fell fast — 
“IT weep to hear vou play.”’ 
For the sprinkling-pot, living next-door to 
A bellows-lunged man, who constantly blew 
On the clarinet with monotony,— 
“Tum tedle-tidle-todle-tadle-tum,” — 
Had deaf, dumb, blind, and lachrymose become t 
From the “ tedle-tadle-tee” 
It could not flee. 
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Wiure.—Vear Charics, my room sm 


for Infants and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion, and 
overcomes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour 
Stomach, Diarrhcea, and Feverishness. Thus 
the child is reniered healthy and its sleep 
natural. Castoria contains no Morphine 
or other narcotic property. 


82 Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. 


Baby’s Blessing. 
What gives our Children rosy cheeks, 
What Sores their fevers, makeo them sleep; 
‘Tis ¢ ‘astoria. 


When Babies fret, and pe A by tt turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, 
But Casto 
What quickly cures Constipation, 
Guar Colds, Indigestion, | 
t Castoria. 


Oil and an | 
Halil Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an 


unfailing cure for Rheuma- 


tism Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy knowa to man. 


AYER’S 
AGUE CURE 


CONTAINS 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR 
ALL MALARIAL DISQRDERS, 


which, so far as known, is used in no other 
remedy. It contains no Quinine, nor any 
mineral nor deleterious substance whatever, 
and consequently produces no injurious ef- 
fect upon the constitution, but leaves the 
system as healthy as it was before the attack. 


WE WARRANT 
Ayer’s Ague Cure 


to cure every case of Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint caused by malaria. In case of failure, 
after due trial, dealers are authorized, by our 
circular dated July 1, 1882, to refund the 
money. 

Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


AND NOT 


REMEDY 


KIDNEY AND LIVER MEDICINE. 


NEVEB KNOWN TO FAXL. 


CURES all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder, aed Urinary Organs; 
Drepsy, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Bright's Disease, 

Pains in the Back, Loins. or Side, 
Retention or Non-retention of Urine, 
Nervous Diseases, Female Weaknesses, 
Excesses, Jaundice, Bilicusuess, 
Headache, Sour ®tomach, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, and Piles. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINES FAIL, 
asitacts directly and at ence on the Mideeys, 
Liver, and Beowels, restoring them toa healthy ac- 
tion. HIUNTET’S stEMEDY is a safe, sure, and 
speedy cure, and hundreds have been cured by it when phy- 
sicians and friends had given them up to die. Do not delay, 
Try atoncee HUNTS REMEDY. 
Send for Pamphiet to 
HUNT'S REMEDY CoO., 
Provideuce, R. I. 
Prices, 75 cents and 
yous Se 


“ Castoria is so well adapted to children that g 
I recommend it as superior to any prescription 
THE BEST 
| 
4 
| 
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A KEY THAT 
WhLLWING ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 


AWARD 
SKIN CURE. broor’s pens "muse 


d 24 li 
excee nes nor allude to other 
There is only one, and that with simple name. makers. Competitors to inclose 10 
“ My shin, which has been covered with scaly sores,has | CONtS, for which they will receive 
become clean, smooth and soft as a lady's. My hands | 12 best assorted steel pens. lo 
ys puffs wanted. Award made Oct. |, 
years, using Dr. Benson's Skin Cure.—A. M. Noble, The ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co, 


Selma, N. C.y Fulv 3, 1882. 26 John-St., New York. 
Dr. Berson’s Skin Cure consists of internal and external 


Lou's MaGazinr will be sent to any 
Will appear in book-form early in September. Price $1.50. address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of twen- 
Orders can be sent direct to the office of Batiov’s Maca- | ty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it will 
Zink, or to the publishers, Dz Worre, Fiske & Co., 365 | Only be necessary to remit $1.25 for the balance of 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. the year. Address Toomues & Tanor, Bost, 


BALLOU'’S MAGAZINE FOR 1883. 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will recom- 
mend themselves to our patrons without any Jaudation on our part. By careful attention we 
hope to continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on BALLOU’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever 
it is known. The following are some of its features. Descriptive [iiustrations of various 
objects of interest in all parts of the world; Illustrated Poems ; Romances; cae 
Sketches; Love Stories; Adventures by Sea and Land; Our Fuvenile Department or 
Young People’s Story-Teller; Editor's Drawer; Ruthven’s Puzzle Page; Curious and Hu 
morous Matters; Ihe Housekeeper; Comic Illustrations; and so forth. One hundred 
pages of reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five 
subscribers, thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, which 1s much better than a cheap 
chromo. It is not necessary for members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions 
to club can be made at the fro rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write ail ad- 
dresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaia, $5.50; nve copies $7.50, and a copy gratis 
to the person who gets up the club; or six copies for $7 50, postpaid. 

For $2 we will send BALLou’s MAGAZINE for 1883, and either five of our BRILLIANT 
NOVELETTES, all postpaid ; and for $2.50 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and all ten of 
our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all postpaid. 

Do not subscribe to any magazine {for 1883 till you have sent ten cents to the publishers 
of this popular monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1883, issue; then, if you wish 
to continue, it will only be necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid 
No notice taken of postal cards mae Sor specimen copies. 

8 For sale by all newsdealers. Price 15 cents a copy. 

In remitting, it 1s safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 
Larger sums can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered 
letters, or drafts on New York and Boston. Address 

THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 22 Hawley Street. Boston. 


| BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.~--HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


. 1. — The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 
. 2, — The Sea Lion, or Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. 3s — Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale vf the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. f 
. §. —The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntlin? 
. 6. — Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. 7: — The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles E. Avenill. 
. 8. — Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. ‘ Bi : 
. 9. — Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick 
No. 10. — The Scout, or the Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. . 
(@™ For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on receipt of 15 
cents per copy; or we will send the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BENSON'S 
CELEAY & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


ARE PREPAREO EXPREBGELY TO CURE 


‘AND wit HEADACHE or au 
(EWRALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA . 


4 


‘ 4 
FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY 


They couais no Opium, Quine, or ocr harmful drug, 
and are highly recommended. che De 

“ For seven years | had sick headache our pills 
cured me.” J. R. Buckler, Leesburg, V 


BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINT- 


ing, Decorating, & For my eighty D oat Tilustrated 
Catalogue, address, inclosing three 3-cent stamps, William T. 
Comstuck, 6 Astor Place, 3 doors east Broadway, New York. 


EINC SHOWN ThE 


LDREDGE 


SEWING MACHINE, CHICAGO and NEW 


12 5 Samples fast-seiling goods, 21 cents. Big pay for 
agents of as sex at home. 
Root & Packarp, Boston, Mass. 


Best work in the U.S for the money. 
Buggies. ENTERPRISE CARRIAGE CO., 
Cincinnati, O. Write for Catalogue No. 8. Free. 


UV HE BONANZA MOUSE 
Science of a New Life. 


By John Cowen, M. D. 400 pages; 200 illustrations. An 
invaluable guide for the marned, or those contemplating mar- 
riage. Valuable 16- age descriptive circular sent free, by 
J. S. OGILVIE & » 3 Rose Street, New York. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50 cents (in stamps), 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No 2 alike. F. WuitinG, 50 Nassau Street, New York. 


Hardy Ferns, Orchids, Water Lilies, &c., 
for fall setting. 25 varieties Ferns (50 plants) by express, 
$6. 15 varieties (30 plants),  F 10 varieties, free by mail, 
Orchids or 3 lies (9 plants), by mail, $r. 
Send stamp for list. F.H. Horsrorp, Charlotte, Va. 


3 Fine White Gold-Edge Cards, name on, 10 cents, 
Sample Book _ An elegant Imported Birthday 
Card, 10. F.M Shaw & Co. » Jersey City, N. Je 


py 
Petting 
RVIN 


Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 


COTHE GREAT 
Scrofula, Kings 

Evil, Ugly Blood 

NERVE Dice, 
ervousness, 

heumatism, 


Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Ii ities. $1.50. 


mple Testimonials. 

“Samaritan? Netvine is doing wonders.” 

Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala, 
“T feel it my duty to recommend it.” 

. F. Laughlin, 
“It cured where physiclane 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa.’ 
Correspondence freel: freely 


THE DR. A. RICHMOND MED. JOSEPH 
, At Druggiste, ©. Crittenton, Agent, 


A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 


Messrs, Editors — 

‘he above is a good likeness of Mrs, Lydic E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveall other huma:: beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman.” 
azsome of her correspondents lovetocall her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifeetudy, and is obliged to keep six laay 
assictants, to hcip her answer the large correspondence 
wiuch daily pours in upon her. each bearing its special 
berden of eucring, or joy at releasefrom it. Her 
Vegotable Compound is a medicine for good and nov 
evil purposes, I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfica of the trutn of this. 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommendc2 
and prescribed by the best physicians m the country. 
“ve says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
ain, It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
af the uterus, Leucorrheea, irregular and painful 
Acnstruation,all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adaptec to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 

new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the femalc system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $6., and is sold by 
druggists. Any acvice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can ve 
obtained by accressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as a)yundcant testimonials show. 

“Mrs. Pink‘am’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purificr works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to oqual the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
embition is to do good to others, 


Philadelphia, Pa. @ Mrs. A. M. D. 


To with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis w 


o earnestly desire relief, i can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
ave Cure. A Rome 
c or consultation by ma alua- 
ble Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address ev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 


New and Beautiful CHROMO CARDS, name 
40 in New Type. and an ELEGANT 48- a i. 


bound F 


RAL AL 
for r5 cents. SNO 


W & CO., Con 


$5 0S20 
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OPIUM 
Has ced oF coup. | STANDARD 


LESLIE E. KELLEY, M. D., Surgeon, C. and A. R. R., 
Dwicut, ILLINOIS. 


ree, adarasz, box 2105, New Yor! ip De 7 is OF THE 
i. $66 : a week in your own town. Terms and $s outfit WA. NILD wi ' 
free. Address H. Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine ORLD!, 


In Improwved Case, for 
NEw Wo. SOOO. 


FANCY IMPROVED CASE. 


Wimensions: Height, 72inches; Depth, 24inches; Length, 
49 inches; Weight, boxed, about 400 pounds, 


18 Useful Stops, as follows: 
FORTE, (@)8ub- Base, 


APASO 


|  BEATTY’S ORCANS $49.75 


INCLUDING STOOL, 


re 
STOP, (18) 


Five Walnut Case of 
handsome appearance, built plain 
but very neat, so it will not take the 
dirtand dust. It contains the sweet 

eix Celeste Stop, the famous 

ach Solo Combination New 
and ft Knee 

e entire ice by 

Five (5) sets 


Sounding Boa: 
which are of the ht o 


. tro. I want this beautiful Parlor Organ introduced eve where eumetinel hence the following 
frome pete. price. Only a limited will be d this ly low offer, and 
) will be filled for less than $65.00 after this limited time ‘offer on A. F, 


WORTH THIS SLIP IS oli elip this notice and mailit in a 


letter, together wi 
to box and nd ship 
descri inc uding Stool, Book, Music, with 
full for $65.00. (2 If ter one i) 8 use, = are not entirely satisfied, 
you may return the Organ at and I hereb: y oa} to refund 
your money, with interest from day of rombanmes. (Sign: 


in need of a want a Pianoforte, 
P'ANOFORTES, on are no peed an perhaps ortes, 


anh WELOOME. If you have time to spare please call and select the instrumentin person. 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey; 


a 
q 117) RIGHT’ KNE JL \\ 
i 
3 Reeds; set of 3 octaves of Volx 
which doubles the power oF the @ bd 
Stands, Pocket for 
ent Stop Ac‘ ion. also = 3 i! 
a 
4 pedaletraps. THE PEDALS, | 
INSTEAD OF BEING COVERED 
J WITH CARPET ARE POL- 
4 ISHED METAL OF. NEAT w 
Btool, 
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** T owe mz 
Restoration 
to Health 
rand Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
isvston lady. 


Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, Itching 

Tortures, Scroiula, Salt Rheum, and lniantile Hu- 
mors cured by the Cuticura Remxpixs. 

Coticora Resotvent, the new blood purifier, cleanres 
the blood and perspiration of imrurities aud pvisonous ele- 
ments, and thus removes the cause. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, Leuls-L icers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cuticura Soap, an exquisite kin Beautifier and Toilet 

from Cuticvra, is indispensable in 
in Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 

Coticurs Rewepres are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Feautifers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutteura, FOcents ; Soa 


2S cents; Reeolvent, Potter Drug and Chem- 
ical Co., Boston, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


ily use. — Baker's Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil “as been 
removed. easily digested and aainirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker’s Vanilla 
Chocolate, as @ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Ch8colate, a 
most excelicnt article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO, 
Dorchester, Mase, 


MUSICAL WONDER HEADQUARTERS. 


NicT AMMANY 
ORCANETTE 


rmeonette 
nverial Organette 


Medicinal Torpedoes, 


In the shape of fierce cathartics, are falling into disrepute. 
TARRANT'S 


Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


is driving them out of use. It is the mildest and most genial of 
all laxatives. Instead cf weakening the stomach and bowels, it 
gives them tone ard vigor. Other purgatives leave the excretory 

m an unnatural condition, and new concretions gather 
there, often more difficult to remove than those that hove been 
violently expelled. The Seltzer Aperient, on the contrary, estab- 
i a regular habit uf body. As an appetizer and exhilerant, it 
is fxr superior to any “* Bitters,’’ and its purifyirg influence on 
the vitsated animal fluids excels that of any depurient in 
the Materia Medica. And, then, how delicious! Sold by all 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES. &c. 


The CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carri:d in the pocket. 
Always ready for use. A luxury for persons who care to pre- 
serve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Corner Nassau and Liberty sts., New York. 
Send for price-lst. Our goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well toseud tor our Piemium 
List. We have premiums tor or- 
ders from $5 to including Gold 
=» Band Tea Sets, Waltham Watches, 
= etc. We send thousands of these 
orders every year, and have yet 
= to hear of any dissatisfaction from 
those receivingthem. any lady 
reader of this paper wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
will find it to their advantage to 
een us @ postal for further 


ATLANTIC. TEA, COMPANY, 


? only 

perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most nour- 

ishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. Com- 

mended by all Physicians. in all climates. 
Sold by all sts. Tic. Send for the pamphiet. 

T. “ALF & CO., 41 Central Wharf. Boston. Mass. 


RY GOODS 


MAILI 


PER & CONARD, 9th & 
Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 


EEL PENS. 


Cola Medal, Parts. (878. 


LLOTTS The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 


351, 170, and a 
Said throughout the World, 


iq 
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) _Later’s Premium Chocolate, the best 
a) preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
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Itimore St., Baltimore. 


DURABILITY. 


llence alone have attained un UNPURCHASED PRBE- 


es them as unequalled in 


which establish 
WORKMANSHIP. AND 
Avenue. New York; 204 & 206 Ba 


EMINENCE, 


TO 


Wares 
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KNABE. PIANOS 


ROYAL. 


pub 


BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING«» BLEACHING 


IN HARD G2 SCFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME ard SOAP AMAZ- 

INGLY, and gives un:versal satisfaction, 

No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead, PEARLINE 1s the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES 


PYLE, NEW YORK. 
4 Memoves constipation, bil- 
iousness, headache, indis 
position &c. as by acharm, 


THE "PO MPR 

Absolutely Pure. THE 

CT SUPERIOR 10 PILLS 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, 


and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary k aT and all other system-regu- 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or ferry waders. it. Price, 25 cents, Large 


lating medicines. 
Ladies and children like 


Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER boxes, Sc 


CO., 106 Wall Street, New York. BOLD BY ALL DRUGOWTS. 


WOVEN BROCHE, 


LIGHT, DURABLE, 


PLIANT, VE 


SILKY, anp 
PLAIN LYONS FACE. 


‘i 8 aS his unrivalled VELVETEEN has met with has 
e manner and style of makin ng up. All such imita- 
tions cannot fall to disappoint, as the manufacturers of the NONP. + I. alone control the 
machinery necessary to produce these goods, The public are therefore roe tfully requested 
to examine the back of the velveteens offered them before Eee etes. and see that the Name 
and Trade Mark is stamped every second yard, a fac simile being herewith reprcovented. 


To be obtain- Sold at whole- 
ed at retail in Sale by all lead- 
blacks and the ing jobbers in 
fashionable | 
shades, of all Sheen & Fithian, 


first class deal- _( NONPAREIL \ | 5 NEW YORK, 
ers Ng Sole cents. 
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VolumeLVIIT 
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‘'BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 


Boston, Mass, 
October, 1883, 


CONTENTS. 


‘The Massacre of Glencoe. . - - sss 

Some of the Distinctive Features of Australia . 
Herefordshire, the Garden of England . . . - «3 
The Belle of Australia... . William H. Thomes 
The Maid and the Sea . . Lydia Hinman Case. 

A Summer’s Idyl . A. Maurice Low. 33 
For His Dear Sake . Mrs. E. E Brown. 
Almost too Late . . Miss Mary F. Field. 3 
Embonpoint . . . .A Family Physician. 
The True Helmsman . ._. Fred W. Dove 
Harper’s Ferry Florence H. Birney. 
InJune. . .. Will M Clemens. 355 
Shorty’s Widow . . Lawrence Lee. 3 
Night and Morning . « Earl Marble. 3 
Artful Dodges. . . . « Dr. Charles H. Campbell. 
Hammock Song. . . . . . A. Leland Scammon. 3 
The Nymph of the Fountain. Carrie Beebe Crocker. 


Happy Views of Various Nations, Addison F. Browne. 3 
Diamant. . . . . . . . Henry W. Stratton, 
Views among the Wonders of Art, Zasper T. Jennings. 
Patandthe Pig . . . . . Rosa Garfield Clemens, 
Why Betty did n't like Apple Dumpling, 
Elizabeth Bigelow 
. H.S. Keller. 
Alice B. Brown. 


The Frozen Brook 

Sallie’s Story 
Editorial Notes ... . 
The Housekeeper. . . 

Ruthven’s Puzzle-Page 
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Curious Matters . 

Things Pleasant and Otherwise 
Our Picture Gallery . . . . 
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VE-GIVING PR 
HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 


DRAIN AND NERVE, FOOD,  VITALIZED PHOS-PHATES, . 


COMPOSED 
THE 
SICIANS ALONE 


IT RESTORES LOST ENERGY IN ALL WEAKNESSES 
OF MIND OR BODY; CURES NEURALGIA AND PREVENTS CONSUMPTION. 


IT RESTORES TO THE 


BRAIN AND NERVES THE ELEMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN CARRIED OFF BY DISEASE OR OVER. 


WORK. (4 For sale by Druggists or by mail, #4. 


F. CROSBY & CO., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


AYER’SPILLS. 


A large proportion of the diseases which cause 
human suffering result from derangement of the 
stomach, bowels, and liver. AYER’S CATHARTIO 
PILu3s act directly upon these organs, and are es- 
pecially designed to cure diseases caused by their 
derangement, including Constipati ligestion, 
Dyspepsia, Headache, Dysentere:, and a hostof other 
ailments, for all of which me are a safe, sure, 
prompt, and pleasant remedy. The extensive uso 
of these PILLS by eminent physicians in regular 
practice, shows unmistakably the estimation in 
which they are h ‘d by the medical profession. 

These PILLS ar. compounded of vegetable sub- 
stances only, and are absolutely free from calo- 
mel or any other injurious ingredients. 

A Sufferer from Headache writes:— 

“ AYER’S PILLS are invaluable to me, and are 
my constant seuegenien. I have been a severo 
sufferer from Headache, and your PILLS are tho 
only thing I could look tofor relief. One dose will 
quickly move my bowels and free my head from 
pain. They are the most effective and easiest 
have ever found. Itis a pleasure to me 

spe 


ak in their ,» and Lalways do so whep 
occasion offers. 


. PAGE, of W. L. PAGE & Bro.” 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va., June 3, 1882. 
The REv. FRANCIS B. HARLOWE ‘writing fron 
nta, Ga., says: For some years pastI have 
been subject to constipation, from which, in spite 
of the use of medicines of various kinds,I suffered 
increasing inconvenience, until some months ago 
began taking AYER’S P1LLs. They have entirely 
corrected the costive habit, and have vastly im- 
proved health.” 
AYER’s CATHARTIC PILLS correct irregularities 
of the bowels, stimulate the appetite and diges- 
tion, and 4 their prompt and thorough action 
give tone an: vigor tothe whole physical eeonomy. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
~ Sold by all Druggists. 


AYER’S 


HAIR VIGOR 


restores with the gloss and freshness of ycuth, faded or gray 
hair to a natural, rich brown color, or deep black, as may be 
desired. By its use light or red hair may be darkened, thin 
hair thickened, and baldness often, though not always, cured 
It checks falling of the hair, and stimulates a weak and 
sickly growth to vigor It prevents and cures scurf and 


| dandruff, and heals nearly every disease peculiar to the 


scalp. Asa Ladies’ Hair Dressing, the Vicor is unequal 
ed; it contains neither oil nor dye, renders the hair soft, 
glossy and silken in appearance, and imparts a delicate, 
agreeable, and lasting perfume 

J. W Bowen, proprietor of the McArthur (Ohio) Engui- 
rer, says, “AVeR'S Hark ViGor is a most excellent prepara. 
tion for the hair. I speak &om my own a Its use 
promotes the growth of new hair, and makes it glossy and 
soft. The Vicor is also a sure cure for dandruff. No: 
within my knowledge has the preparation ever failed to give 
entire satisfaction 

Mrs. O A. Prescott, writing from 18 Elm Street, Charles. 
town, Mass., April 13, 1882, says: “Two years ago, about 
two-thirds of my hair came off. It thinned very rapidly, and 
I was fast growing bald. On using Aver’s Harr Vicor the 
falling stopped, and a new growth commenced, and in about 
a month my head was completely covered with short hair 
It has continued to grow, and is now as good as before it 
fell. I regularly used one bottle of the Vices, but now use 
it occasionally as a dressing:"* 

We have hundreds of similar testimonials of the efficacy 
of Aver’s Harr Vicor It needs but a trial to convince 


the most skeptical of its value. 
Prepared by 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 
Sold by ail Druggists. 


“Pens. 


Leading Numbers : 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., . 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


BUGGIE Best work in the United States for the 


money. ENTERPRISE CARRIAGE 
C »., Cincinnati, O. Write for Catalogue No 8 Free. 


GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to send for our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 to including Gold 
Band Tea Sets, Waltham Watches, 
etc. We send thousands of these 
orders every year. and have yet 
to hear of any dissatisfaction from 
those receiving them. If any lady 
reader of this paper wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
will find it to their advantage to 
— us @ postal tor further infor- 
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